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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

I AM beginning to write this book on board the brig -^^ 
trading between Kingston, in Jamaica, and Cien Fuegos, on 
the southern coast of Cuba. At the present moment there is 
not a puff of wind , neither land breeze nor sea breeze ; the 
sails are flapping idly against the masts ; there is not motion 
enough to give us the command of the rudder; thettopical sun 
is shining through upon my head into the miserable hole which 
they have deluded me into thinking was a cabin. The marine 
people — the captain and his satellites — are bound to provide 
me ; and all that they have provided is yams, salt pork, biscuit, 
and bad coffee. I should be starved but for the small ham — 
would that it had been a large one — which I thoughtfully 
purchased in Kingston ; and had not a kind medical friend, as 
he grasped me by the hand at Port Royal , stuffed a box of 
sardines into my pocket. He suggested two boxes. Would 
that I had taken tiiem ! 

It is now the 25th January, 1859, and if I do not reach Cien 
Fuegos by the 28th , all this misery will have been in vain. I 
might as well in such case have gone to St. Thomas, and 
spared myself these experiences of the merchant navy. Let 
it be understood by sdl men that in these latitudes the re- 
spectable , comfortable , well-to-do route from every place to 
every other place is viH tiie little Danish island of St. Thomas. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main* 1 



2 INTBODUCTORY. 

From Demerara to the Isthmus of Panama , you go by St 
Thomas. From Panama to Jamaica and Honduras, you go 
by St. Thomas. From Honduras and Jamaica to Cuba and 
Mexico, you go by St. Thomas. From Cuba to the Bahamas, 
you go by St. Thomas — or did when this was written. The 
Koyal Mail Steam Packet Company dispense all their branches 
from that favoured spot. 

^. But I was ambitious of a quicker transit and a less beaten 
path, and here I am lying under the lee of the land, in a dirty, 
hot, motionless tub, expiating my folly. We shall never make 
Cien Fuegos by the 28th , and then it will be eight days more 
before I can reach the Havana. May Grod forgive me all my 
evil thoughts ! 

Motionless, I said; I wish she were. Progressless should 
Have been mytrord. She rolls about in a nauseous manner, 
disturlsii^ the two sardines which I have economically eaten, 
till I begin to fear that my friend's generosity will become al- 
together futile. To which result greatly tends the stench left 
behind it by the cargo of salt fish with which the brig was 
freighted when she left St. John, New Brunswick, for these 
ports. ^' We brought but a very small quantity," tiie skipper 
says. If so, that very small quantity was stowed above and 
below the very bunk which has been given up to me as a 
sleeping-place. Ugh ! 

"We are very poor," said the blue-nosed skipper when he 
got me on board. " Well; poverty is no disgrace," said I, as 
one does when cheering a poor man. " We are very poor in- 
deed ; I cannot even offer you a cigar." My cigar-case was im- 
mediately out of my pocket. After all, cigars are but as coals 
going to Newcastle when one intends to be in Cuba in four 
days. 

"We are very poor indeed, sir," said the blue-nosed 
skipper again when I brought out my solitary bottle of brandy 
— for I must acknowledge to a bottle of brandy as well as to 
the small ham. " We have not a drop of spirits of any kind 
on board." Then I altered my mind , and began to feel that 
poverty was a disgrace. What business had this man to lure 
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me into his stinking boat, telling me that he wonld take me to 
Cien Fuegos, and feed me on the way, when he had not a 
mouthfol to eat, or a drop to drink, and could not raise a puff 
of wind to £11 his sails? "Sir," said I, *' brandy is dangerous 
in these latitudes, unless it be taken medicinally; as for 
myself, I take no other kind of physic. I think that poverty 
on shipboard is a disgrace, and should not be encouraged. 
Should I erer be on shore again, my views may become more 
charitable.*' 

Oh, for the good ship ^'Atrato,** which I used to abuse 
with such objurgations because the steward did not come at 
my very first call; because the claret was only half iced; be- 
cause we were forced to close ova little whist at 11 p. m., the 
serjeant-at-arms at that hour inexorably extinguishing all the 
lights! How rancorous were our tongues! ** This comes of mo- 
nopoly,*' said a stem and eloquent neighbour at the dinner- 
table, holding up to sight a somewhat withered apple. "And 
dis," said a grinning Frenchman from Martinique with a curse, 
exhibiting a rotten walnut — " dis, dis ! They give me dis for 
my moneys — for my thirty-five pounds!'* And glancing 
round with angry eye , he dropped tiie walnut on to his plate. 

Apples! and walnuts ! ! What would I give for the "Atrato" 
now; for my berth, then thought so small; for its awning; 
for a bottle of its soda water; for one cut from one of all its 
legs of mutton; for two hours of its steam movement! And 
yet it is only now that I am learning to forgive that withered 
apple and tiiat ill-iced claret. 

Having said so much about my present position, I shall be 
glad to be allowed to say a few words about my present person. 
There now exists an opportunity for doing so, as I have before 
me the Spanish passport , for which I paid sixteen shillings in 
Kingston the day beibre I left it. It is simply signed Pedro 
Badan.ButitisheadedDonPedroBadanCalderondelaBarca, 
which sounds to me very much as though I were to call myself 
Mr. Anthony Trollope Ben Jonson. To this will be answered 
that such might have been my name. But then I should not 
have signed myself Anthony Trollope. The gentleman, how- 

1* 



4 INTRODUCTORY. 

ever, has doubtless been right according to his Spanish lights ; 
and the name sounds very grand , especially as there is added 
to it two lines declaring how that Don Pedro Badan is a Ca- 
ballero. He was as dignified a personage as a Spanish Don 
should be, and seemed somewhat particular about the sixteen 
shillings, as Spanish and other Dons generally are. 

He has informed me as to my ^^ Talla /* that it is Alta, I 
rather like the old man on the whole. Never before this have 
I obtained in a passport any more dignified description of my 
body than robust. I certainly like the word "Alta." Then 
my eyes are azure. This he did not find out by the unassisted 
guidance of personal inspection. '* Ojos, blue, " he suggested 
to me, trying to look through my spectacles. Not understand- 
ing " Ojos," I said " Yes." My '* cejas " are " castanas," and 
so is my cabello also. Gastanas must be chestnut, surely — 
cejas may mean eyebrows — cabello is certainly hair. Now 
any but a Spaniard would have declared that as to hair, I was 
bald ; and as to eyebrows , nothing in particular. My colour 
is sano. There is great comfort in that. I like the word sano. 
*' Mens Sana in corpore sano." What has a man to wish for but 
that? I thank thee once more, Don Pedro Badan Calderonde la 
Barca. 

But then comes the mystery. If I have any personal yanity, 
it is wrapped up in my beard. It is a fine, manly article of 
dandyism , that wears well in all climates , and does not cost 
much, even whennew. Well, whathastheDonsaidof my beard? 

It is poblada. I would give five shillings for the loan of a 
Spanish dictionary at this moment. Poblada! Well, my first 
effort, if ever I do reach Cuba, shall be made with reference 
to that word. 

Oh; we are getting into the trade-winds, are we? Let 
iBolufl be thanked at last. I should be glad to get into a 
monsoon or a simoom at the present moment, if there be 
monsoons and simooms in these parts. Yes; it comes rippling 
down upon us with a sweet, cool, airy breeze; the sails flap 
rather more loudly, as though they had some life in them, and 
then fill themselves with a grateful motion. Our three or four 
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sailors rise from the deck where they have been snoring, and 
begin to stretch themselves. " You may put her about," says 
the skipper; for be it knowi^ that for some hours past her head 
has been lying back towards Port Boyal. '^ We shall make 
fine track now, sir,** he says, turning to me. *'And be at 
Cien Fuegos on the 28th?'* I demanded. "Perhaps, sir; 
perhaps. We've lost twenty-four hours , sir , doing nothing, 
you know.'* 

Ohj wretched man that I am I the conveyance from Cien 
Fuegos to the Havana is but once a week. 

The sails are still flopping against the yard. It is now 
noon on the 29th of January, and neither captain, mate, crew, 
nor the one solitary passenger have the least idea when the 

good brig will reach the port of Cien Fuegos ; not even 

whether she will reach it at all. Since that time we have had 
wind enough in all conscience — lovely breezes as the mate 
called them. But we have oversailed our mark ; and by how 
much no man on board this vessel can tell. Neither the cap- 
tain nor the mate were ever inCienFuegos before ; and I begin 
to doubt whether they ever will be there. No one knows where 
we are. An old stove has , it seems , been stowed away right 
under the compass, giving a false bias to the needle, so that 
our only guide guides us wrong. There is not a telescope on 
board. I very much doubt the skipper's power of taking an 
observation, though he certainly goes through the form of 
holding a machine like a brazen spider up to his eye about 
midday. My brandy and cigars are done ; and altogether we 
are none of us jolly. 

Flap, flap, flap! roll, roll, rolll The time passes in this 
way very tediously. And then there has come upon us all a 
feeling not expressed, though seen in the face of all, of utter 
want of confidence in our master. There is none of the ex- 
citement of danger, for the land is within a mile of us ; none of 
the exhaustion of work, for there is nothing to do. Of pork 
and biscuits and water there is , I believe , plenty. There is 
nothing tragic to be made out of it. But comic misery wears 
one quite as deeply as that of a sterner sort. 
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It IB hardly credible that men should be sent abont a job 
for which they are so little capable, and as to which want of 
experience must be so expensive! Here we are, beating up 
the coast of Cuba against the preyailing wind, knowing 
nothing of the points which should guide us, and looking out 
for a harbour without a sea-glass to assist our eyes. When 
we reach port, beitCienFuegosoranyother, the first thing 
we must do will be to ask the name of it! It is incrediUe to 
myself that I should have found my way into such circum- 
stances. 

I have been unable not to recount my present immediate 
troubles, they press with such weight upon my spirits: but I 
have yet to commence my joumeyings at their beginning. 
Hitherto I have but told under what circumstances I began 
the actual work of writing. 

On the 17th of November, 1858, I left the port of South- 
ampton in the good ship '^ Atrato.** My purposed business, 
cherished reader! was not that of writing tiiese pages for 
thy delectation; but the accomplishment of certain affairs of 
State, of import grave or trifling as the case may be, with 
which neither thou nor I shall have further concern in these 
pages. So much it may be weU that I should say, in order 
that my apparently purposeless wanderings may be under- 
stood to have had some method in them. 

And in the good ship *' Atrato" I reached that emporium 
of travellers , St. Thomas, on the 2nd of December. We had 
awfully bad weather, of course, and the ship did wonders. 
When men write their travels, the weather has always been 
bad, and the ship has always done wonders. We thought 
ourselves veiy uncomfortable — I, for one, now know better 
— and abused the company, and the captain, and the purser, 
and the purveyor, and the stewards every day at breakfast 
and dinner; not always with the eloquence of the Frenchman 
and his wahmt , but very frequently with quite equal energy. 
But at the end of our journey we were all smiles , and so was 
the captain. He was tender to the ladies and cordial to the 
gentlemen ; and we , each in our kind , reciprocated his atten- 
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tion. On the whole, my readeni if you are going to the 
West Indies, you may do worse than go in the '* Atrato." But 
do not think too much of your withered apples. 

I landed at St. Thomas, where we lay for some hours; and 
as I put my foot on the tropical soil for the first time , a lady 
handed me a rose, saying, '* That's for love, dear.*' I took 
it, and said that it should be for loye. She was beautifully, 
nay, elegantly dressed. Her broad-brimmed hat was as 
graceful as are those of Ryde or Brighton. The well-starched 
skirts of her muslin dress gave to her upright figure that look 
of easily compressible bulk, which, let ^^ Punch" do what it 
will, has become so sightly to our eyes. Pink gloves were on 
h^ hands. *' That's for love, dear." Tes, it shall be for love ; 
for thee and thine , if I can find that thou deservest it. What 
was it to me that she was as black as my boot, or that she bad 
come to look after the ship's washing? 

I shall probably have a word or two to say about St. Tho- 
mas; but not now. It is a Niggery-EEispano-Dano- Yankee- 
Doodle place; in which, perhaps, the Yankee-Doodle element, 
declaring itself in nasal twang and sherry cobblers, seems to 
be of the strongest flavour: as undoubtedly will be the case in 
many of these parts as years go on revolving. That nasal 
twang will sound as the Bocca Bomana in coming fashionable 
western circles; those sheny cobblers will be the Falemian 
drink of a people masters of half the world. I dined at the 
hotel, but should have got a better dinner on board the 
^^ Atrato ," in spite of the withered apples. 

From St. Thomas we went to Ehigston, Jamaica, in the 
^^Derwent." We were now separated from the large host of 
Spaniards who had come with us, going to Peru, the Spanish 
Main, Mexico, Cuba, or Porto Rico; and, to tell the truth, we 
were not broken-hearted on the occasion. Spaniards are bad 
fellow-travellers ; the Spaniard, at least, of the Western hemi- 
sphere. They seize the meats upon the table somewhat 
greedily; their ablutions are not plentiful; and their timidity 
makes them cumbersome. That they are very lions when 
facing an enemy on terra firma, I do not doubt. History, I 
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believe , tells so much for them, fiat half a gale of wind lays 
them prostrate , at all hours except feeding-time. 

We had no Spaniards in the "Derwent," but a happy 
jovial little crew of Englishmen and Englishwomen — or of 
English subjects rather, for the majority of them belonged to 
Jamaica. The bad weather was at an end, and all our nautical 
troubles nearly over; so we ate and drank and smoked and 
danced, and swore mutual friendship, till the officer of the 
Board of Health visited us as we rounded the point at Port 
Eoyal, and again ruffled our tempers by delaying us for some 
thirty minutes under a broiling sun. 

Kingston harbour is a large lagune, formed by a long 
narrow bank of sand which runs out into the sea, commencing 
some three or four miles above the town of Kingston, and 
continuing parallel with the coast on which Kingston is built 
till it reaches a point some five or six miles below Kingston. 
This sandbank is called ''The Palisades ,'' and the point or 
end of it is Port Royal. This is the seat of naval supremacy 
for Jamaica, and , as far as England is concerned , for the sur- 
rounding islands and territories. And here lies our flag-ship ; 
and here we maintain a commodore, a dock-yard, a naval 
hospital, a pile of invalided anchors, and all the usual adjuncts 
of such an establishment. Some years ago — I am not good 
at dates, but say seventy, if you will — Port Royal was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Those who are geographically inclined should be made 
to understand that the communication between Port Royal 
and Kingston, as, indeed, between Port Royal and any other 
part of the island, is by water. It is, I believe, on record that 
hardy Subs, and hardier Mids, have ridden along the Pali- 
sades, and not died from sunstroke in the effort. But the 
chances are much against them. The ordinary ingress and 
egress is by water. The ferry boats usually take about an 
hour, and the charge is a shilling. The writer of these 
pages, however, has been two hours and a quarter in the 
transit. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

Jamaica — Town. 

Webb it arranged by Fate that my future residence should 
be in Jamaica , I should certainly prefer the life of a country 
mouse. The town mice, in my mind, have but a bad time 
of it Of all towns that I ever saw, Kingston is perhaps^ on 
the whole, the least alluring, and is the more absolutely 
without any point of attraction for the stranger than any 
other. 

It is built down close to the sea — or rather, on the lagune 
which forms the harbour, has a southern aspect, and is hot 
even in winter. I have seen the thermometer considerably 
above eighty in the shade in December, and the mornings 
are peculiarly hot, so that there is no time at which exercise 
can be taken with comfort. At about 10 a.m., a sea breeze 
springs up, which makes it somewhat cooler than it is two 
hours earlier — that is , cooler in the houses. The sea breeze, 
however , is not of a nature to soften the heat of the sun , or to 
make it even safe to walk far at that hour. Then, in the even- 
ing, there is no twilight, and when the sun is down it is dark. 
The stranger will not find it agreeable to walk much about 
Kingston in the dark. 

Indeed, the residents in the town, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, never walk. Men, even young men, whose 
homes are some mile or half-mile distant from their offices, 
ride or drive to their work as systematically as a man who 
lives at Watford takes the railway. 

Kingston, on a map — for there is a map even of Kingston 
— looks admirably welL The streets all run in parallels. 
There is a fine large square , plenty of public buildings , and 
almost a plethora of places of worship. Everything is named 
with propriety, and there could be no nicer town anywhere. 
But this word of promise to the ear is strangely broken when 
the performance is brought to the test More than half the 
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streets are not filled with houses. Those which are so filled, 
and those which are not, have an equally rugged, disre- 
putable, and bankrupt appearance. The houses are mostly 
of wood, and are unpainted, disjointed, and going to ruin. 
Those which are built with brick not unfrequently appear as 
though the mortar had been diligently picked out from the 
interstices. 

But the disgrace of Jamaica is the causeway of the streets 
themselves. There never was so odious a place in which to 
move. There is no pathway or trottoir to the streets, though 
there is very generally some such — I cannot call it acconmio- 
dation — before each individual house. But as these are all 
broken from each other by steps up and down, as they are of 
different levels, and sometimes terminate abruptly without 
any steps , they cannot be used by the public. One is driven, 
therefore, into the middle of the street. But the street is 
neither paved nor macadamized, nor prepared for traffic in 
any way. In dry weather it is a bed of sand, and in wet 
weather it is a watercourse. Down the middle of this the un- 
fortunate pedestrian has to wade , with a tropical sun on his 
head; and this he must do in a town which, from its position, 
is hotter than almost any other in the West Indies. It is no 
wonder that there should be but little walking. 

But the stranger does not find himself naturally in pos- 
session of a horse and carriage. He may have a saddle-horse 
for eight shillings; but that is expensive as well as dilatory 
if he merely wishes to call at the postoffice, or buy a pair 
of gloves. There are articles which they call omnibuses, and 
which ply cheap enough, and carry men to any part of the 
town for sixpence; that is, they will do so if you can find 
them. They do not run from any given point to any other, 
but meander about through the slush and sand, and are as 
difficult to catch as the musquitoes. 

The city of Havana, in Cuba, is lighted at ni^t by oil- 
lamp». The little town of CienFuegos, in the same island, 
is lighted by gas. But Kingston is not lighted at all ! 

We all know that Jamaica is not thriving as ouee it throve, 
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and that one can hardly expect to find there all the energy of 
a prosperous people. But still I think that something might 
be done to redeem this town from its utter disgrace. Kingston 
itself is not without wealth. If what one hears on such sub- 
jects contains any indications towards the truth, those in trade 
there are still doing welL There is a mayor, and there are 
aldermen. All the paraphernalia for carrying on municipal 
improvements are ready. If the inhabitants have about them- 
selves any pride in their locality, let them, in the name of 
common decency, prepare some sort of causeway in the 
streets; with some drainage arrangement, by which rain 
may run off into the sea without lingering for hours in every 
comer of the town. Nothing could be easier, for there is a 
fall towards the shore through the whole place. As it is now, 
Kingston is a disgrace to the country that owns it. 

One is peculiarly struck also by the ugliness of the build- 
ings — those buildings , that is , which partake in any degree 
of a public character — the churches and places of worship, 
the public offices, and such like. We have no right, perhaps, 
to expect good taste so far away from any school in which 
good taste is taught; and it may, perhaps, be said by some 
that we have sins enough of our own at home to induce us to 
be silent on this head. But it is singular that any man who 
could put bricks and stones and timber together should put 
them together in such hideous forms as those which are to be 
seen here. 

I never met a wider and a kinder hospitality than I did in 
Jamaica, but I neither ate nor drank in any house in Kingston 
except my hotel, nor, as far as I can remember, did I enter 
any house except in the way of business. And yet I was there 
— necessarily there, unfortunately for some considerable 
time. The fact is, that hardly any Europeans, or even white 
Creoles, live in the town. They have country seats , pens as 
they call them , at some little distance. They hate the town, 
and it is no wonder they should do so. 

That which tends in part to the desolation of Kingston — 
or rather, to put the proposition in a juster form, which pre* 
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vents Elingston from enjoying those advantages which would 
naturally attach to the metropolis of the island — is this : the 
seat of government is not there , but at Spanish Town. Then 
our naval establishment is at Port fioyal. 

When a city is in itself thriving, populous, and of great 
commercial importance, it may be very weU to make it whoUy 
independent of the government. New York, probably, might 
be no whit improved were the National Congress to be held 
there; nor Amsterdam, perhaps, if the Hague were aban- 
doned; but it would be a great thing for Kingston if Spanish 
Town were deserted. 

The Governor lives at the latter place, as do also those 
satellites or moons who revolve round the larger luminary — 
the secretaries, namely, and executive officers. These in 
Jamaica are now so reduced in size that they could not per- 
haps do much for any city ; but they would do a little , and to 
Kingston any little would be acceptable. Then the Legis- 
lative Council and the House of Assembly sit at Spanish 
Town, and the members — at any rate of the latter body — 
are obliged to live there during some three months of the 
year^ not generally in very comfortable lodgings. 

Kespectable residents in the island ^ who would pay some 
attention to the Governor if he lived at the principal town, 
find it impossible to undergo the nuisance of visiting Spanish 
Town^ and in this way go neither to the one nor the other, 
imless when passing through Kingston on their biennial or 
triennial visits to the old country. 

And those visits to Spanish Town are indeed a nuisance. 
In saying this, I reflect in no way on the Governor or the 
Governor's people. Were Gabriel Governor of Jamaica, with 
only five thousand pounds a year ^ and had he a dozen angels 
with him as secretaries and aides-de-camp, mortal men would 
not go to them at Spanish Town after they had once seen of 
what feathers their wings were made. 

It is like the city of the dead. There are long streets there 
in which no human inhabitant is ever seen. In others a silent 
old negro woman may be sitting at an open door) or a child 
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pla^ng, solitary, in the dust. The Governor's house — > 
King's House as it is called t- stands on one side of a square ;. 
opposite is the house of the Assembly; on the left;, as you 
come out from the Governor's, are the executive offices and 
house of the Council, and on the right some other public 
buildings. The place would have some pretension about it 
did it not seem to be stricken with an eternal death. All the 
walls are of a dismal dirty yellow , and a stranger cannot but 
think that the colour is owing to the dreadfrilly prevailing 
disease of the country. In this square there are no sounds; 
men and women never frequent it; nothing enters it but sun^ 
beams — and such sunbeams! The glare from those walls 
seems to forbid that men and women should come there. 

The parched, dusty, deserted streets are all hot and per- 
fectly without shade. The crafty Italians have built their 
narrow streets so that the sun can hardly enter them, except 
when he is in the mid heaven ; but there has been no such 
craft at Spanish Town. The houses are very low , and when 
there is any sun in the heavens it can enter those streets; and 
in those heavens there is always a burning, broiling sun. 

But the place is not wholly deserted. There is here the 
most fright^Uy hideous race of pigs that ever made » man 
ashamed to own himself a bacon-eating biped. I have never 
done much in pigs myself, but I believe that pigly grace 
consists in plumpness and comparative shortness — in short- 
ness, above all, of the face and nose. The Spanish Town 
pigs are never plump. They are the very ghosts of swine, 
consisting entirely of bones and bristles. Their backs are 
long, their ribs are long, their legs are long, but, above all, 
their heads and noses are hideously long. These brutes 
prowl about in the sun , and glare at the unfrequent strangers 
with their starved eyes , as though doubting themselves 
whether, by some little exertion, they might not become 
beasts of prey. 

The necessity which exists for white men going to Spanish 
Town to see the Governor results, I do not doubt, in some 
deaths every year. I will describe the first time I was thuA 
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punished. Spanisli Town is thirteen miles from EJngston^ 
and tiie journey is accomplished by railway in somewhat 
under an hour. The trains run about eyery four hours. On 
my arriyal a public vehicle took me from the station up to 
King's House, and everything seemed to be very convenient. 
The streets, certainly, were rather dead, and tiie place hot; 
but I was under cover, and the desolation did not seem to af- 
fect me. When I was landed on the steps of the government* 
house , the first idea of my coming sorrows flitted across my 
mmd. ''Where shall I call for you?" said the driver; ''the 
train goes at a quarter past four." It was then one: and 
where was he to call for me? and what was I to do with 
myself for three hours? "Here," I said; "on these steps." 
What other place could I name? I knew no other place in 
Spanish Town. 

The Grovemor was all that was obliging — as Gk>vemorB 
now-a-days always are — and made an appointment for me to 
come again on the following day, to see some one or say 
something, who or which could not be seen or said on that 
occasion. Thus some twenty minutes were exhausted, and 
there remained two hours and fifty minutes more upon my 
hands. 

How I wished that the big man's big men had not been so 
rapidly courteous — that they had kept me waiting for some 
hour or so , to teach me that I was among big people , as used 
to be done in the good old times I In such event , I should at 
any rate have had a seat, though a hard one, and shelter from 
the sun. But not a moment's grace had been afforded me. 
At the end of twenty minutes I found myself again standing 
on those glaring steps. 

What should I do? Where should I go? Looking all 
around me , I did not see as much life as would serve to open 
a door if I asked for shelter? I stood upon those desolate 
steps till the perspiration ran down my face with the labour of 
standing. Where was I to go? What was I to do? "In- 
hospitalem Caucasum! " I eielaimed, as I slowly made my 
way down into the square. 
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When an Englishman has nothing to do, and a certain 
time to wait, his one resource is to walk about. A French- 
man sits down and lights a cigar, an Italian goes to sleep, a 
German meditates, an American invents some new position 
for his limbs as far as possible asunder from that intended for 
them bj nature, but an Englishman always takes a walk. 
I had nothing to do. Even under the full ftny of the sun 
walking is better than standing still. I would take a walk. 

I moved slowly round the square, and by the time that 
I had reached an opposite comer all my clothes were wet 
through. On I went , however , down one dead street and up 
another. I saw no one but the pigs , and almost extvied them 
their fieshlessness. I turned another comer, and I came upon 
the square again. That seemed to me to be the lowest depth 
of all that fiery Pandemonium, and with a quickened step 
I passed through but a comer of it But the sun biased even 
fiercer and fiercer. Should I go back and ask for a seat , if it 
were but on a bench in the government scuUezy , among the 
female negroes? 

Something I must do , or there would soon be an end of me. 
There must be some inn in ^e place, if I could only find it. I 
was not absolutely in the midst of the Great Sahara. There 
were houses on each side of me, though tiiey were all closed. 
I looked at my watch, and found that ten minutes had passed 
by since I had been on my legs. I thought I had wandered 
for an hour. 

And now I saw an old woman — the first human creature I 
had seen since I left the light of the Governor's ftiee ; the shade 
I should say, meaning to speak of it in the most compliment- 
ary terms. ^' Madam," said I, ''is there an inn here; and if 
80, where may it be ? " ' ' Inn !** repeated the ancient negress, 
looking at me in a startled way. '' Me know noting, massa ; " 
and so she passed on. Inns in Jamaica are called lodgings 
houses^ or else taverns; but I did not find this out till after- 
wards. 

And then I saw a man walking quickly with a basket across 
the street, some way in advance of me. If I did not run 1 
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should mi88 him; so I did run; and I hallooed also. I shall 
never forget the exertion. ^^Is there a public-house," I ex* 

claimed, feverishly, " in this place ? " I forget the exact 

word which should fill up the blank, butlthinkit was '^ blessed.** 

'^Pubberlic-house, massa, in disd — m place,*' said the 
grinning negro, repeating my words after me, only that I know 
he used the offensive phrase which I have designated. ^^ Pub- 
berlic- house! what dat?** and then he adjusted his basket on 
his head, and proceeded to walk on. 

By this time I was half blind, and my head reeled through 
the effects pf the sun. But I could not allow myself to perish 
there, i^the middle of Spanish Town, without an effort. It 
bd^oved me as a man to do something to save my life. So I 
stopped the fellow, and at last succeeded in making him un- 
derstand that I would give him sixpence if he would conduct 
me to some house of public entertainment. 

'* Oh, de Yellington tavern,** said he; and taking me to a 
comer three yards from where we stood, he showed me the 
sign-board. "And now de two quatties,** he said. I knew 
nothing of quatties then, but I gave him the sixpence, and in 
a few minutes I found myself within the " Wellington.** 

It was a miserable hole, but it did afford me shelter. Indeed, 
it would not have been so miserable had I known at first, as I 
did some few minutes before I left, that there was a better room 
up stairs. But the people of the house could not suppose but 
what every one knew the " Wellington** ; and thought, doubt- 
less, that I preferred remaining below in the dirt. 

I was over two hours in this place, and even that was not 
pleasant. When I went up into the fashionable room above, 
I found there, among others, a negro of exceefding blackness. 
I do not know that I ever saw skin so purely blacL He was 
talking eagerly with his friends, and after a while I heard him 
say, in a voice of considerable dignity, " I shall bring forward 
a motion on de subject in de house to-morrow.** So tiiat I had 
not fallen into bad society. 

But even under these circumstances two hours spent in a 
tavern without a book, without any necessity for eating or 
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dzinking, isnofc pleasant; and I trust that when I next visit 
Jamaica I may find the seat of goyemment moved to Kingston. 
The €k>vemor would do Kingston some good ; and it is on the 
cards that Eong^ton might return the oomj^iment. 

The kms in Kingston rejoice in the grand name of halls. 
Not that jou ask which is the best hall, or inquire at what hall 
your friend is staying; but such is the ti^e given to the indivi- 
dual house. One is the Date^tree Hall, another Blondle's 
Hall, a third Barkly Hall, and so on. I took up my abode at 
Blundle Hall, and found tiiat the landlady in whose custody I 
had placed myself was a sister of good Mrs. Seaoole. ^*My 
lister wanted to go to India/* said my landlady, "with th6 
army, youknow^ Bat Queen Victoria would not let her; her 
hfe was too predous.'* So that Mrs.. Seacole is a prophet, even 
in heir own eountzy^ 

Much eannot be said for the West Indian hotels in general. 
ByfarthebestthatlmetwasatCienFuegOB, in Cuba. This 
one, kept by Mrs. Seacole's sister, was not worse, if not much 
bettor, than the average. It was clean, and reasonable as to 
its charges^ I used to wish that the patriotie lady who keptit 
eould be indueed to abandon the idea that beefsteaks and 
onions, and bread and cheese and beer composed the only diet 
proper for an Englidiman. But it is tobe remarked all through 
the island that the people are fond of English dishes, and that 
i^ey despise, or a£feet to despise, their own productions. They 
will give you ox-tail soup when turtle would be mudb cheapen, 
il^ast beef and bee£ert;eak8 are found at almost every meal. An 
immense deal of beer is consumed. When yams, avocado 
pears, the ineuntain cabbage, plaintains, and twenty other 
ddiidoits vegetableiB may be had for the gadthering, people will 
mist on eafting bad English potatoes \ and the des^ for £ng'> 
lish pickles is quite a passion. This is one phase of tiiat love 
for England which is so predominant a charaeteristte of the 
white inhabitants 6f the West Indies. 

At the inns, as at the pivate houses, the household ser^ 
vants are almost always black. The manners of these people 
are to a stranger very strange. They are not absolutely un^ 

Tht West Indie$ and the Spanish Main* 2 
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civil, except on occasions; but they have an easy, free, pat« 
ronizing air. Kyon find fanlt with them, they insist on hav- 
ing the last word, and are generally successfnL They do not 
appear to be greedy of money ; rarely ask for it, and ezpresi» 
bat little thankfdlness when they get it. At home, in England, 
one is apt to think that an extra shilling will go a long way with 
boots and chambermaid, and produce hotter water, more co- 
pionstowels, and quicker attendance than is ordinary. Butinthe 
Westlndies a similar result does not follow in a similar degree* 
And in the West Indies it is absolutely necessary that tiiese 
peopleshould be treated with dignity ; and it isnot always very 
easy to reach theproperpointof dignity. They like £Euniliarity, 
but are singnlarly averse to ridicule ; and though they wish ta 
be on good terms with you, they do not choose that these shall 
be reached without the proper degree of antecedent ceremony* 

'' Halloo, old fellow! how about that bath?*' I said one 
morning to a lad who had been commissioned to see a bath 
filled for me. He was cleaning boots at the time, and went on 
with his employment, sedulously, as though he had not heard 
a word. But he was over sedulous, andlsaw that he heard me. 

'^I say, how about that bath?" I continued. But he did 
not move a muscle. 

'< Put down those boots, sir," I said, going up to him ; ''and 
go and do as I bid you." 

<( Whoyoucallfellor ? Youspeakto agenlman gen'lmanly, 
and den he fill de bath.*' 

''James," said I, "might I trouble you to leave those boots, 
and see the bath filled for me?" and I bowed to him. 

"'£s, sir," he answered, returning my bow; "go at once.'* 
And so he did, perfectly satisfied. Hsid he imagined, how" 
ever, that I was quizzing him, in all probability he would not 
have gone at all. 

There will be those who will say that I had received a good 
lesson; and perhaps I had. But it would be rather cumber- 
some if we were forced to treat our juvenile servants at home 
in this manner — or even those who are not juvenile. 

I must say this for the servants, thai I never knew them to 
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teal anything, or heard of their doing so from any one else. 
If any one deserves to be robbed, I deserve it; for I leave my 
keys and my money everywhere, and seldom find time to lock 
my portmanteau. But my carelessness was not punished in 
Jamaica. And this I think is the character of the people as 
regards absolute personal property — personal property that 
has been housed and garnered — that has, as it were, been 
made the possessor's very own. There can be no more diligent 
thieves than they are in appropriating to themselves the fruits 
of the earth while they are still on the trees. They will not 
understand that this is stealing. Nor can much be said for 
their honesty in dealing. There is a great difference between 
cheating and stealing in the minds of many men, whether they 
be black or white. 

There are good shops in ELingston, and I believe that men 
in trade are ms^king money there. I cannot teU on what principle 
prices range themselves as compared with those in England. 
Some things are considerably cheaper than with us, and some 
much, very much dearer. A pair of excellent duck trousers, 
if I may be excused for alluding to them, cost me eighteen 
shillings when made to order. Whereas, a pair of evening 
white gloves could not be had under four-and-sixpence. That, 
at least, was the price charged, though I am bound to own 
that the shop-boy considerately returned me sixpence, 
discount for ready money. 

The men in tiie shops are generally of the coloured race, 
and they are also extremely free and easy in their manners. 
From them this is more disagreeable than from the negroes. 
«Four-and-sixpence for white gloves ! '* I said: ''is not that 
high?" ''Not at all, sir; by no means. We consider it rather 
cheap. But in Kingston, sir, you must not think about little 
economies." And he leered at me in a very nauseous manner 
as he tied his parcel. However, I ought to forgive him, for 
did he not return to me sixpence discount, unasked? 

There are various places of worship in Kingston, and the 
negroes are fond of attending them. But they love best that 
4dass of religion which aUows them to hear the most of their 

2* 
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own voices. They are therefore fond of Baptists; andfoodcr 
of the Wesley ana than of the Church of England. Many also 
are Boman Catholics. Their singing-classes axe constantly 
to be heard as one walks through the streets. No religion is 
worth anything to them which does not offer the allurement of 
of some excitement. 

Very little excitement is to be found in the Church-of-£ng- 
land Kingston parish church. The church itself, with its 
rickety pews, and ereakiug doors, and wretched seats made 
purposely so as to render genuflexion impossible, and the 
sleepy, droning, somnolent service are exactly what was so 
common in England twenty years since; but which are com- 
mon no longer, thanks to certain much-abused clerical gentle- 
men. Not but that it may still be found inEngland if diligently 
sought for. 

But I must not finish my notice on the town of Kingston 
without a word of allusion to my enemies, the musquitoes. 
Let no European attempt to sleep there at any time of the year 
without musquito-curtains. If he do, it will only be an attempt; 
which will probably end in madness and fever before morning. 

Nor will musquito-curtains suffice unless they are brushed 
out with no ordinaiy care, andthen tucked in; and unless, also, 
the would-be-sleeper, after having cunningly crept into his 
bed at the smallest available aperture, card^y pins up that 
aperture. Your Kingston musquito is the craftiest of insects^ 
and the most deadly. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Jmnsie* •— Cotmtry. 

I HAva spoken in disparaging terms of the chief town in 
Jamaica, but I can atone for this by speaking in very high 
terms of the country. In that island one would certainly 
prefer the life of the country mouse. There is scenery hi Ja- 
maica which almost equals tiiat of Switzerland and the Tyrol ; 
and there is also, which ia more essential, a temperature among 
the mountains in which a European can live comfortablyr 
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I travelled over tiie greater part of the island, and was 
▼erj mnch pleased with it. The drawbacks on such a tour 
are the expensiveness of locomotion , the want of hotels , and 
the badness of the roads. As to cost , the tourist always con- 
soles himself by reflecting that he is going to take the ex- 
pensive journey once, and once only. The badness of the 
roads forms an additional excitement; and the want of hotels 
is cured, as it probably has been caused, by the hospitality 
of the gentry. 

And they are very hospitable — and hospitable, too, und^ 
adverse circumstances. In olden times, when nobody anywhere 
was so rich as a Jamaica planter , it was not surprising that he 
should be always glad to see his own friends and his friends' 
friends , and their friends. Such visits dissipated the ennui 
of his own life , and the expense was not appreciable — or , at 
any rate , not undesirable. An open house was his usual rule 
of life. But matters are much altered with him now. If he 
be a planter of the olden days, he will have passed tiirough 
fire and water in his endeavours to maintain his position. If, 
as is more frequently the case, he be a man of new date on 
his estate, he will probably have established himself with a 
small capital; and he also will have to struggle. But, never** 
theless, the hospitality is maintained, perhaps not on the 
olden scale, yet on a scale that by no means requires to be 
enlarged. 

^It is rather hard on us,'* said a young planter to me, 
with whom I was on terms of sufficient intimacy to discuss 
such matters — ^* We send word to the people at home that we 
are very poor. They won't quite believe us, so they send 
out somebody to see. The somebody comes, a pleasant- 
mannered fellow, and we kill our little fatted calf for him; 
probably it is onlf a ewe lamb. We bring out our bottle or 
two of tiie best , that has been put by for a gala day , and so 
we make his heart glad. He goes home, and what does he 
say of us? These Jamaica planters are princes — the best 
lieUows living; I liked them amazingly. But as for their 
poverty, don't believe a word of it They swim in claret, 
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and usually bathe in champagne. Now that is hard, see- 
ing that our common fare is salt fish and rum and 
water.** I advised him in future to receive such inquirers 
with his ordinary fare only. ''Yes/' said he , '' and then we 
should get it on the other cheek. We should be abused for 
our stinginess. No Jamaica man could stand that." 

It is of course known that the sugar-cane is the chief pro- 
duction of Jamaica ; but one may travel for days in the island 
and only see !a cane piece here and there. By far the greater 
portion of the island is covered with wild wood and jungle — 
what is there called bush. Through this, on an occasional 
favourable spot, and very frequently on the roadsides, one 
sees the gardens or provision-grounds of the negroes. These 
are spots of land cultivated by them, for which they either 
pay rent, or on which, as is quite as common, they havQ 
squatted without payment of any rent. 

These provision-grounds are very picturesque. They are 
not filled, as a peasant's garden in England or in Ireland 
is filled, with potatoes and cabbages, or other vegetables 
similarly uninteresting in their growth; but contain cocoa- 
trees, breadfiniit-trees, oranges, mangoes, limes, plantains, 
jack firuit, sour-sop, avocado pears, and a score of others, 
all of which are luxuriant trees, some of considerable size, 
and all of them of great beauty. The breadfruit- tree and the 
mango are especially lovely, and I know nothing prettier 
than a grove of oranges in Jamaica. In addition to this , they 
always have the yam, which is with the negro somewhat as 
the potato is with the Irishman; only that the Irishman has 
nothing ebe, whereas the negro generally has either fish or 
meat , and has also a score of other fruits besides the yam. 

The yam, too , is picturesque in its growth. As with the 
potato, the root alone is eaten , but the upper part is fostered 
and cared for as a creeper, so that the ground may be tux- 
encumbered by its thick tendrils. Support is provided for it 
as for grapes or peas. Then one sees also in these provision- 
grounds patches of coffee and arrowroot, and occasionall)? 
also patches of sugar-cane. 
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A man wishing to see the main featores of tiie whole 
island, and proceeding from Kingston as his head-qnarters, 
most take two distinct tooiSy one to the east and the other to 
the west. The former may be best done on horseback, as 
the roads are, one may say, non-existent for a considerable 
portion of the way, and sometimes almost worse than non- 
existent in other places. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of Jamaica 
is the copiousness of its rivers. It is said that its original 
name, Xaymaca, signifies acoimtry of streams; and it cer- 
tainly is not nndeserved. This copiousness, though it adds 
to the beauty, as no doubt it does also to its salubrity and 
fertility, adds something too to the difficulty of locomotion. 
Bridges have not been built, or, sad to say, have been 
allowed to go to destruction. One hears that this river or 
that river is ''down," whereby it is signified that the waters 
are s woUen ; and some of the rivers when so down are certain- 
ly not easy of passage. Such impediments are more frequent 
in the east than elsewhere, and on this account travelling on 
horseback is the safest as well as the most expeditious means 
of transit. I found four horses to be necessary, one for the 
groom, one for my clothes, and two for myself. A lighter 
weight might have done with three. 

An Eiiglishman feels some bashfulness in riding up to a 
stranger's door with such a cortege, and bearing as an intro- 
duction a message from somebody else , to say that you are to 
be entertained. But I always found that sudi a message was 
a sufficient passport. '* It is our way,'* one gentleman said to 
me, in answer to my apology. "When four or five come in 
for dinner after ten o'clock at night, we do think it hard, 
seeing that meat won't keep in this country." 

Hotels, as an institution, are, on the whole, a ccmifort- 
able arrangement One piefers, perhaps, ordering one's 
dinner to asking for it; and many men delight in the wide 
capability of finding fault which an inn affords. But they are 
veryhoslile to the spirit of hospitality. The time will sooncome 
when the backwoodsman will have his tariff for public aocom* 
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i&oilalioli, and an Arab wHl chlu^ yoti a fixed pvicte &r his 
pipe md cap of coffee in tiia desert jBnt that era has not yet 
been reached in Jamaica. 

Crossing the same river fonr^aad-twenty times is tedious; 
especially if this is done in heavy rain, whentikeroadisan arrow 
track through thickly-wooded ravines, and when an open um- 
brella is absolutely necessary. But so often had we to cross the 
Waag- water in oar route from Kingston to the northeito shore. 

It was here that I first saw the full effect of tropical vege- 
tation , and I shall never forget it. Perhaps tiie most grace- 
ful of all the woodland productions is the bamlioo. It grows 
eith^ in dnsters, like dumps of trees in an English park, 
or, as is more usual when found in its indigenous state, in 
long rows by the riversides. The trunk of tibie bamboo is a 
huge hollow cane, bearing no leaves except at its head. One 
such cane alone would be uninteresting ^ough. But their 
great height, the peculiarly graceful curve of their growth, 
and the excessive thickness of the drooping foliage of hun- 
dreds of them clustered together produce an effect which no- 
thing can surpass. 

The cotton-tree is almost as beautiful when standing 
alone. The trunk of this tree grows to a magnificent height, 
and with magnificent proportions: it is frequently straight; 
and those wMch are most beautiful throw out no branches till 
they have reached a height greater than that of any ordinary 
tree with us. Nature in order to sustain so large a mass, 
supplies it with huge spurs at the foot, which act as buttresses 
for its support, connecting the roots immediately with liie 
trunk as much as twenty feet above the ground. 1 measured 
more than one, which, including the buttresses, were over 
thirty feet in circumference. Then from its head the branches 
break forth in most luxurious profusion, covering 'an enormous 
extent of ground with their shade. 

But the most striking peeuliarilj of these trees consists in 
the parasite plants by wMch they are enveloped ^ and which 
hang from their branches down to the ground wi^ tendrils of 
wonderful strength. These parasites are of various kinds, the 
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^ bding tk« most obdnraf 6 -with its enibraces. It frequentlj 
mfty be seen tiiat the original tree has departed wholfy from 
sight, and Ishould imagine ahnost wholly from existence ; and 
then the very &ame is changed , and the cotton-tree is called a 
fig-tzee. In olliers tiie process of destmction may be observed, 
and the interior tnmk may be seen to be stayed in its growth 
and stimted in its measiire by the creepers which snrronnd it 
This pemieioiis embrace the natives describe as <' The Scotch- 
man hugging the Creole.** The metaphor is sufficiently satin- 
eal upon cor northern friends, who are supposed not to have 
tiiriven badly in their visits to the Western islands. 

Bat it often hai^>ens that the tree has reached its frill 
growth before the parasites have fallen on it, and then, in 
place of being strangled, it ib adorned. Every branch is 
covered with a wondrous growth — with plants of a tiiousand 
colours and a thousand sorts. Some droop with long and 
graceful tendrils from the boughs, and so touch the ground; 
while others hang in a ball of leaves and flowers , whidh swing 
for years, apparently without changing their position. 

The growth of these parasite plants must be slow, though 
it is so very rich. A gentleman with whom I was staying , and 
in whose grounds I saw by frur the most lorely tree of this 
description that met my sight, assured me that he had watched 
it dosely for more than twenty years , and that he could trace 
no difference in the size or arrangement of the parasite plants 
by which it was surrounded. 

We went across the island to a little vUlage called Annotta 
Bay , traversing the Waag- water twenty-four times , as I have 
said; and from thence, through the parishes of Metcalf and 
St George , to Port Antonio. *' Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria.** 
This may certainly be said of Port Antonio and tiie adjacent 
district. It was once a military station, and the empty bar- 
racks, standing so beautifrilly over the sea, on an extreme 
point of land, are now waiting tiH time shall reduce them to 
ruin. The place is utterly desolate, though not yet broken up 
in its desolation , as siieh buildings quickly become when left 
wholly untenanted. A rusty cannon or two still stand at the 
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embrasures, watching the entrance to tiie fort; and among the 
grass we found a few metal balls , the last remains of the last 
ordnance supplies. 

But Port Antonio was once a goodly town, and the country 
round it, the parish of Portland, is as fertile as any in the 
island. But now there is hardly a sugar estate in the whole 
parish. It is given up to the growth of yams, cocoas, and 
plantains. It has become a provision^ground for negroes, and 
the palmy days of the town are of course gone. 

Nevertheless, there was a decent little inn at Port Antonio^ 
which will always be memorable to me on account of the love 
sorrows of a young maiden whom I chanced to meet there. 
The meeting was in this wise: — 

I was sitting in the parlour of the inn , after dinner , when a 
young lady waJked in, dressed altogether in white. And she 
was well dressed, and not without the ordinaiy decoration of 
crinoline and ribbons. She was of the coloured race; and her 
jet black, crisp ,yet wavy hair was brushed back in a becoming 
fashion. Whence she came or who she was I did not know, 
and never learnt. That she was familiar in the house I pre- 
sumed from her moving the books and little ornaments on the 
table, and arranging the cups and shells upon a shelf. '* Heigh- 
ho 1'* she ejaculated when I had watched her for about a 
minute. 

I hardly knew how to accost her, for I object to the word 
Miss, as standing alone; and yet it was necessary that I 
should accost her. << Ah, well: heigh-ho!" she repeated. It 
was easy to perceive that she had a grief to teU. 

''Lady,*' said I — I felt that the address was somewhat 
stilted, but in the lack of any introduction I knew not how 
else to begin — '' Lady, I fear that you are in sorrow ? " 

' ' Sorrow enough ! " said she. *' I'se in de deepest sorrow. 
Heigh-ho me! Wdl, de world will end some day," and turning 
her face full upon me , she crossed her hands. I was seated on 
a sofa, and she came and sat beside me, crossing her hands 
upon her lap, and looking away to the opposite walL I am 
not avezy young man; and my Mends have told me that I, 
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«how strongly that steady married appearance of a pater- 
familias which is so apt to lend assurance to maiden timidity.. 

''It will end some day for ns all," I replied. ''But with 
you, it has hardly yet had its beginning." 

" ' Tis a yery bad world , and sooner over de better. To be 
treated so's enough to break any girl's heart; it u! My 
heart's dean broke, I know dat.". And as she put both her 
long, thin dark hands to her side, I saw that she had not for- 
gotten her rings. 

"It is love then that ails you? " 

"No!" She said this yery sharply, turning full round 
upon me , and fixing her large black eyes upon mine. " No , I 
don't loye him one bit ; not now , and ney er again. No , not if 
he were down dere begging." And she stamped her little foot 
upon the ground as though she had an imaginary neck beneath 
her heel. 

"But you did love him?" 

"Yes." She spoke very softly now, and shook her head 
gently. "I did love him — oh, so much! He was so hand^ 
some, so nice! I shall never see such a man again: such 
.eyes; such a mouth! and then his nose! He was a Jew, you 
know." 

I had not known it before, and received the information 
perhaps with some littie start of surprise. 

"Served me right; didn't it? And I'se a Baptist, you 
know. They'd have read me out, I know dat. But I didn't 
seem to mind it den." And then she gently struck one hand 
with the other , as she smiled sweetiy in my fiice. The trick ia 
customary with the coloured women in the West Indies when 
they have entered upon a nice familiar, pleasant bit of chat. 
At this period I felt myself to be sufficiently intimate with her 
i^ ask her name. 

"Josephine; dat'smyname. D'youlike dat name?" 

"It's as pretty as its owner — nearly." 

"Pretty! no; Fse not pretty. Ifl was pretty, he'd not 
have left me so. He used to caU me Feeny." 
. "What! the Jew did." I thought it might be well to 
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detract from the merit of the lost iMhnirer* <' A girl Mke you 
Bhould have a Christian lover." 

'^ Dat*8 what dey all sayB." 

" Of course they do : yoa ought to be glad it^s over.*' 

'<I ain't tho'; not a bit; iho' I do hate hun so. Oh, I hate 
bhn ; I hate him! I hate him worse dan poison." And again 
her Kttle foot went to work. Imnst confess Ihat it was a pretfy 
foot; and as fe her waist, I nerer saw one better turned I or 
more defdy clothed. Her little foot went to work iqM>n the 
floor, and then clenching her small right hand , she held it up 
before my face as thoi^ to show me that she knew how to 
menace. 

I took her hand in mine, and told her that those fingers had 
not been made for threats. '< Yon are aChristian,'*saidI, ^' and 
should forgiFC." 

'* Fs a Baptist ," she replied ; '' and in course I does forgive 
him: I does forgiye him; but — ! Hell be wretched in this 
life, I know; and she — she'U be wretcheder; and when he 
dies — oh-h-h-h* I " 

In tiiat prolonged expression there was a curse as de^ as 
any that Ernulphus ever gave. Alas I such is the forgiveness 
of too many a Christian ! 

^ As for me , I wouldn't demean mys^ to touch de hem of 
hergarment! Poorfdlow! What a life he'll have; forshe'ife^ 
a virgo with a vengeance." This at the moment astonished 
me; but from the whole tenor of the lady's speechlwas at once 
convinced that no salirieal allusion was intended. In the huny 
of her fluttering thoughts she had merdy omitted the letter 
^<a." It was her rival's temper, not her virtue, that she 
doubted. 

'< The Jew ia going to be married liien?" 

"He told her so; but p'raps hell jilt her too, you know." 
It was easy to see that the idea was not an unpleasant one. 

((And then he'll come back to you?" 

**Tes, yes; and 111 spit at him;" and in the toy of her 
mind she absolutely did perform the operation. '* I wish he 
^ould; Fd sit so, and listen to him;" and she crossed her 
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beeameker. "I*d listen every word be say; jortio. Every 
word till he done ; and Fd smile*' — and she did smfle «^ *^ and 
den when he <^er me his band" -^ and shepnt o«t h«r own — 
',' I*d spit at him , and leave him so.*' And rising migestieally 
firom her seat she stalked oat of the room. 

As she folly closed the door behind her, I tbooght that the 
interview was over , and that I should see no more of my fair 
friend; but in this I was mi8tak.en. The door was soon 
reopened , and she again seated herself on the sofa beside me* 

'^Your heart would permit of your doing that?'* said I; 
'' and he with such a beautiful nose ?** 

'< Yes ; it would. I'd *spise myself to take him now , if he 
was ever so beautifuL But I'se sure of this, 1*11 never Inve no 
Oder man — never again. He did danoe so genteelly." 

" A Baptist dance ! ** I exclaimed. 

*< Well; itwasn'tde ting, was it? And I knew I'd be sead 
QUt4 oh, but it was so nice ! I'U never have no more danoing 
now. Tve just taken up with a class now, you know, since he*s 
gone." 

" Taken up with a class? '* 

''Yes ; I teaches the nigger children ; and I has a card for^ 
the minister. I got four doUars last week ,. and you must give 
me something." 

Now I hate Baptists — as she did her lover — like poison; 
and et^en under sneh pressure as this I could not bring myself 
to aid in tiieir support. 

^ Yen very stingy man! Caspar Isaacs" -<- he was her lost 
lover — << gave me a dollar.*' 

''But perhaps you gave him a kiss." 

''Perhaps I did," said she. "But yo« may be quite sure 
of this, tpa^\ 111 never give him anoder,** and she agai» 
slapped one hand upon the other, and compressed herlips, and 
gentiysbookherheadasshemadethedeclasalion. "Fllnever 
give kin aooder kiss ^ daf s sure as fate." 

I had netkng fitzibei to say, and began to feeltfaat I ought 
not to detain the lady longer. Wesattogether, however, silent 
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for a while. And then she arose and spoke to me standing. '^Fs^ 
in a reg'lar difficulty now, however; audit's just about that I 
am come to ask you." 

''Well, Josephine, anything that I can do to help you — " 

"'Tain't much; I only want your advice. Tse going to 
Kingston, you see.*' 

''Ah, youll find another lover there." 

"It's not for dat den, for I don't want none ; but I'se going 
anyways, 'cause I live dere." 

" Oh, you live at Kingston? " 

"Course I does. And I'se no ways to go but just in de 
droger " — the West Indian coasting vessels are so called. 

"Don^t you like going in the droger?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes; I likes it well enough." 

"Are you sea-sick?" 

"Oh, no." 

"Then what's the harm of the droger?" 

"Why, you see" — and she turned away her face and 
looked towards the window — "why you see, Isaacs is the 
captain of her, and 'twill be so odd like." 

"You could not possibly have a better opportunity for re- 
covering all that you have lost." 

"Youtinkso?" 

"Certainly." 

" Den you knownoting about it. I wHl never recover noting 
of him, never. Bah! But I tell you what FU do. Ill pay him 
my poimd for my passage; and den itil be a purely 'mercial 
transaction." 

On this point I agreed with her, and then Ae offered me 
her hand with the view of bidding me farewell " Good-bye, 
Josephine," I said; "perhaps you would be happier with a 
Christian husband." 

"P'raps I would; p'raps better with none at all But I 
don't tink I'll ever be happy no more. 'Tis so dull: good-bye.". 
Were I a girl, I doubt whether I also would not sooner dance 
with a Jew than pray with a Baptist. 
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''GU>od-b7e, Joseplime.** I pressed her liand, and so she 
went, and I neither saw nor heard more of her. 

There wasnot ahoutmy Josephine all the pathos of Maria ; 
nor can I tell my story as Sterne told his. Bat Josephine in 
her sorrow was I think more true to human nature than Maria. 
It may perhaps be possible that Sterne embellished his facts. 
I, at any rate, have not done that 

I had another adventure at Port Antonio. About two 
o'clock in the morning there was an earthquake , and we were 
all nearly shaken out of our beds. Some one rushed into my 
room, declaring that not a stone would be left standing of Port 
BoyaL There were two distinct blows, separated by some 
seconds, and a loud noise was heard. I cannot say tiiat I was 
frightened, as I had not time to realize the fkct of the earth- 
quake before it was all oyer. No harm was done, I believe, 
anywhere, beyond the disseverance of a little plaster from the 
wflJls. 

The largest expanse of unbroken cane-fields in Jamaica is 
at the extreme south-east, in the parish of St. George's in the 
East Here I saw a plain of about four thousand acres under 
canes. It looked to be prosperous; but I was told by the 
planter with whom I was staying that the land had lately been 
deluged with water; that the canes were covered with mud; 
and that the crops would be very short Poor Jamaica! It 
seems as though aQ the elements are in league against her. 

I was not sorry to retom to Kingston from this trip, fori 
was tired of the saddle. In Jamaica everybody rides, but 
nobody seems to get much beyond a walk. Now to me there 
is no pace on horseback so wearying as an unbroken walk. I 
did goad my horse into trotting , but it was dear that the ani- 
mal was not used to it 

Shortly afterwards I went to the west. The distances here 
were longer, but the journey was made on wheels, and was 
notsofibtigaing. Moreover, I stayed some little time with a 
friend in one of the distantparishes of the island. The scenery 
during tiie whole expedition was very grand. The road goes' 
through Spanish Town, and then divides itself, one road 
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going wesiwaffd by the northarfL coast , and the othfflr hy that 
to the south. I went by the f onner, andbeganmyjonraejbyr 
the bog OF bogue waiky a road liuroiigh a magnifioent rayine, 
and then over Moxint Diabolo. The Devil assumes to himself 
all the finest seenezy in aJl conntries. Of a delicions mountain 
t^m he makes his punch-bowl; he loves to leap from crag to 
crag over the wildest ravines; he buikUi picturesque Inddges 
in most in^assable sites; and makes roads over mountains at 
gradients not to be attempted by the wildest engineer. The, 
road over Mount Diabolo is very fine, and the view baek t(y 
Kingston very grand. 

From thence I went down into ^e parish of St. Anns 9 on 
the northern side. They all speak of St. Anns as being the 
most fertile district in the island. The inhabitants are ad- 
dicted to grazing rather than sugarmaking, and thrive in that 
pursuit rery well. But all Jamaica is suited for a graidng^, 
ground, and all the West Indies should be the markett for, 
their cattle. 

f On t^ northBii coast there are two towns , Falmouth and 
Montego Bay , both of which are , at any rate in appearance, 
BMnre prosperous than Kingston. I cannot say tiuiit ^ streets, 
are alivB with trade; but lliey do not appeartobe soneglected|.. 
desolate, and wretdhed as the metropolis or the seat of go^, 
venunent. They haye jails and hospitals ^ mayors and ma*; 
gistrates, and are, except in atmosphere^ very like small, 
countipy towns in England. 

The two furthermost parishes of Jamaica are Hanover and 
Westmoreland^ ahdl stayed for a short time with a gentleman 
who Hves on the borders of the two. I certainly was never in 
a more k>vely country. Be was a sugar planter; but the 
canes and sugar , which , after all , are ugly and by no means 
savory appurtenances, were locaited somewhere out of sight. 
AJi far as I myself might know, from what I saw, my host's- 
ordmary occupations were exactly those of a country gentle- 
man in England* He fished and shot, and looked after hi» 
estate, and acted as a magistrate ; and over and above this^. 
iras s(Mnewhat particular about his dinner , and the omamei^., 
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tation of the land immediately roimd his hottse. I do notknow 
thai Fate ca9 give a man a pleasanter lif^ If, however, he 
did at WMeen moments inspect his eane-holes, and employ 
himself among the sogaar hogsheads and mm puncheons , it 
must be acknowledged that he had a serioiu dniwback cm his 
happiness. 

Oonntrj life in Jamaiea certainly has its attractions. The 
day is generally begun at six o'clock, when a cup of coffee is 
brought in by a sable minister. I believe it is eostomary to 
take this in bed, or rather on the bed; for in Jamaica one's 
connection with one's bed does not amount to getting into it. 
One gets within the mnsquito net, andthen plunges about with 
a loose sheet, which is sometimes on and sometimes off. With 
the cup of eoffee comes a small modicnm of dry toast. 

After that the toilet progresses, not at a rapid pace. A 
tab of eold water and dilettante dressing will do something 
more than kill an hour, so that it is half-past seven or eight 
before one leaves one's room. When one first arrives in the 
West Indies, one hears much of early morning exereise, 
espeeially for ladies; and for ladies , early morning exereise 
is the only exereise possible. But it appeared to me that I 
heard more of it than I saw. And even as regards early travel- 
ling, the eager promise was generally broken. An assmned 
etartatfive A. m. usually meant seven; and one at six, half* 
past eif^t This, however, is the time of day at which the 
eugar grower ia presumed to look at his canes, and the grazier 
to iniBpeot Us Iciae. At this hour — eight o'clock , that is — 
the men ride, and s<melime8 also the ladies. And when the 
latter ceremony does take place, there is no pleasanter hour 
in all the fouisand^twenty. 

At ten or half-past ten the nation sits down to breakfast; 
n»l ta a meal, my dear Mrs. Jones, consisting of tea and bread 
aoidbaHery widh two eggs for the master of &e family and oda 
for tlie mMi9»} bat a stout, soHd banquet, consisting of fish« 
be«Meak« "^ a breakfuit is not a break&st in the West indies 
wittMHit beeAtteaks and esuons , nor b a dbmw so to be oaUed 
wMio^t bsead.and cheese and beer ^ potatoes, yams, plaioit 
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tains , eggs, and half a dozen '^ tinned " productions , namely, 
meats sent from England in tin cases. Though thej haye 
every delicacy which the world can give them of native pro- 
duction, all these are as nothing, unless they also have some- 
thing from England. Then there are tea and chocolate upon 
the table, and on the sideboard beer and wine, mm and 
brandy. *Tis so that they breakfast at rural quarters in Ja* 
maica. 

Then comes the day. Ladies may not subject their fiftir 
skin to the outrages of a tropical sun, and therefore, unless 
on very special occasions , they do not go out between break''- 
fast and dinner. That they occupy themselves well during 
the while, charity feels convinced. Sarcasm, however, says 
that they do not sin from over energy. For my own part, I do 
not care a doit for sarcasm* When their lords reappear, they 
are always found smiling, well-dressed, and pretty; andtheu 
after dinner they have but one sin — there is but one drawback 
— they will go to bed at 9 o'clock. 

But by the men during the day it did not seem to me that 
the sun was much regarded, or that it need be much regarded; 
One cannot and certainly should not walk much ; and no one 
does walk. A horse is there as a matter of course, and one 
walks upon that; not a great beast sixteen hands high, re- 
quiring all manner of levers between its jaws, capricoling and 
prancing about, and giving a man a deal of work merely to 
keep his seat and look stately; but a canny litde quiet brute, 
fed chiefly on grass, patient of the sun, and not inclined to be 
troublesome. With such legs under him, and at a distance of 
some twenty miles from the coast, a man may get about in Ja-> 
maica pretty nearly as well as he can in England. 

I saw various grazing farms — pens they are here called — 
while I was in tins part of the country; and I could not but 
fancy that grazing cdiould in Jamaica be the natural and most 
ben^eial pursuit of the proprietor, as on the other side of th€l 
Atlantic it certainly is in Ireland. I never saw grass to equal 
the guinea grass in some of the parishes ; and at Knockalva I 
looked at Hereford cattle which I have rarely, if ever, seen 
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beaten at any agrieultural show in England. At present the 
island does not idtogether supply itself with meat ; but it might 
do so, and supply, moreorer, nearly the whole of the re- 
maining West hidies. Proprietors of land say that the sea 
transit is too costly. Of course it is at present ; the trade no: 
yet existing; for indeed, at present there is no means of such 
transit. But screw steamers now always appear quickly 
enough wherever freight offers itself; and if tiie cattle were 
there, they would soon find their way down to the Windward 
Islands. 

But I am running away from my day. The inspection of a 
pen or two, perhaps occasionally of the sugar works when 
they are about, soon wears through the hours, and at five 
preparations commence for the six o'clock dinner. The 
dressing again is a dilettante process, even for the least 
dandified of mankind. It is astonishing how much men think, 
and must think, of their clothes when within the tropics. 
Dressing is necessarily done slowly, or else one gets heated 
quicker than one has cooled down. And then one*s clothes 
sdways want airing, and the supply of dean linen is neces- 
sarily copious, or, at any rate, should be so. Let no man 
think that he can dress for dinner in ten minutes because he 
is accustomed to do so m England. .He cannot brush his 
hair, or puU on his boots, or fasten his buttons at the same 
pace he does at home. He dries his face very leisurely, 
and sits down gravely to rest before he draws on his black 
pantaloons. 

Dressing for dinner, however, is de rigeur in the West 
Indies. If a black coat, &c, could be laid aside anywhere as 
barbaric, and light loose clothing adopted, this should be done 
here. The soldiers, at least the privates, are already dressed 
as Zouaves; and children and negroes are hardly dressed at all. 
Bat the viritor, victim of tropical fashionable sodety, must 
appear in black dothing, because black dothing is the thing 
in England. *^ The Governor won't see you in that coat,*' was 
said to me once on my way to Spanish Town, <*even on a 
morning." The Governor did see me , i^d as far as I could , 
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observe did not know whether or no I had on any coat. Such, 
however, is the feeling of the place. Bnt we shall nevar get to 
dinner. 

This again is a matter of considerable importance, as, 
indeed, where is it not? While in England we are all writing 
letters to the " Times ," to ascertain how closely we can copy 
the vices of Apicius on eight hundred pounds a year, and 
complaining because in our perverse stupidity we cannot 
pamper our palates with sufficient variety, it is not open to us 
to say a worid against the luxuries of a West Indian table. 
We have reached the days when a man not only eats his best, 
but complains bitterly and publicly because he cannot eat 
better; when we sigh out loud because no Horace will teach 
us where the sweetest cabbage grows; how best to souse our 
living poultry, so that their fibres when cooked may not offend 
our teeth. These lessons of Horace are accounted among his 
Satires. But what of that? That which was satire to Au- 
gustine Rome shall be simple homely teaching to the subject 
of Victoria with his thousand a year. 

But the cook in the Jamaica country house is a person 
of importance, and I am inclined to think that the lady 
whom I have accused of idleness does during those vacant 
interlunar hours occasionally peer into her kitchen. The 
results at any rate are good — sufficiently so to break the 
hearts of some of our miserable eight hunted a year men at 
home. 

After dinner no wine is taken — none, at least, beyond 
one glass with the ladies, and, if you choose it, one after tiiiey 
are gone. Before dinner, as I should have mentioned before, 
a glass of bitters is as much de rigmr as the black i^oat, I 
know how this will disguat many a kindly fine&d in <le«rgPQ4 
old thickly-prejudiced native England. Yes, pia'am, bil^ml 
No, not gin and bitters, such as the cabmen tftke at tho^*. 
palaces ; not gin and bitters at all, unless you specially ve^UfisI 
it; but sherry and bitters; and a very pretty hftbit it is fori^ 
warm country. If you don't drink your wine after dinner. 
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#liy not ti&« It before? I have nd doubt that it U ihe kore 
wholMome habit of the two. 

Not that I recommend, even in the wannest oHmate, a 
leeond bitter, or a third. There are i^ote in the West Indies 
where men taJke third bitters, and long bitters, in whieh the 
tntter time begins when the soda water and brandy time ends 
— in which the latter commences when the breakfast beer- 
bottles disappear. There are such places, but they must not 
be named by me in characters plainly legible. To kiss and tell 
18 very criminal, as the whole world knows. But while on the 
subject of bitters, I must say this: Let no man ever allow 
himself to take a long bitter such as men make at — . It is 
beyond the power of man to stop at one. A long bitter duly 
•wiggled is your true West Indian syren. 

And then men and women saunter out on the verandah , or 
perhaps, if it be starlight or moonlight, into the garden. Oh, 
what stars they are, those in that western tropical world! 
How beautiful a woman looks by their light, how sweet the air 
raaeUs, how gloriously legible are the constellations of the 
heavens! And then one sips a cup of coffee, and there is a 
little chat, the lightest of the light, and a little music, light 
enough also, and at nine one retires to one's light slumbers. 
It is a pleasant life for a short time, though the flavour of the 
dolce far mente is somewhat too prevalent for Saxon energies 
fresh from Europe. 

Such are the ordinary evenings of sociefy : but there are 
occasions when no complaint can be made of lack of energy. 
The soul of a Jamaica lady revels in a dance. Dancing is 
popular in England — is popular almost eveiywhere, but in 
Jamaica it is the elixir of life; the Medea's cauldron, which 
makes old people yoyng; the cup of Circe, which neither man 
nor woman can withstand. Look at that lady who has been 
eontent to sit idill and look beautiM for the last two hours; 
let but the soubd of a polka meet her and she will awake to life 
as fively, to moixon as enei^etic, as that of a Bcotch sportsman 
on the 12fh of August It is singular how the most listless 
girl who seems to trail through her long days almost without 
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moTing her limbs, will continue to waltz and polk and nub np 
and down a galopade from ten till five; and then think l^e 
hours all too short! 

And it is not the girls only, and the bojs — begging their 
pardon — who rave for dancing. Steady matrons of five-and- 
forty are just as anxions, and grave senators, whose years are 
past naming. See that gentleman with the bald head and 
grizzled beard, how sedulously he is making up his card! 
'* Madam , the fourth polka," he says to the stout lady in the 
turban and the yellow slip , who could not moye yesterday 
because of her rheumatism. 'Tm fall up to the fifth,** she 
replies , looking at the MS. hanging from her side ; " but shall 
be so happy for the sixth , or perhaps the second schottische.'* 
And then, after a little grave conference, the matter is settled 
between them. 

'^I hope you dance quick dances,'* a lady said to me. 
^^ Quick! ** I replied in my ignorance; '* has not one to go by 
the music in Jamaica?** ''Oh, you goose! don*t you know 
what quick dances are? I never dance anything but quick 
dances, quadrilles are so deadly dull.** I could not but be 
amused at this new theory as to tiiie quick and the dead — new 
at least to me, though, alas ! I found myself tabooed from all 
the joys of the night by this invidious distinction. 

In the West Indies , polkas and the like are quick dances ; 
quadrilles and their counterparts are simply dead. A lady 
shows you no compliment by giving you her hand for the 
latter ; in that you have merely to amuse her by conversation* 
Flirting, as any practitioner knows, is spoilt by muck talking. 
Many words mike the amusement eitiber absurd or serious, 
and either alternative is to be avoided. 

And thus I soon became used to quick dances and long 
drinks — that is , in my vocabulary. '' Will you have a long 
drink or a short one?** It sounds odd, but is very expressive. 
A long drink is taken from a tumbler, a short one from a 
wine-glass. The whole extent of the choice thus becomes 
intelligible. 
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liany things are necessary, and many changes must be 
made before Jamaica can again enjoy all her former prospe- 
rity. I do not know whether the total abolition of the growth 
of sngar be not one of them. But this I do know , that what- 
ever be their produce, they must have roads on which to carry 
it before they can grow rich. The roads through the greater 
part of the iisland are very bad indeed; and l£ose along the 
southern coast, through the parishes of St. Elizabeth, Man- 
chester, and Clarendon, are by no means among the best. I 
returned to Kingston by this route, and shall never forget 
some of my difficulties. On the whole, the south-western por- 
tion of the island is by no means equal to the northern. 

I took a third expedition up to Newcastle, where are 
placed the barracks for our white troops, to the Blue Moun- 
tain peak, and to various gentlemen's houses in these 
localities. For grandeur of sceneiy this is the finest part of 
the island. The mountains are far too abrupt, and the land 
too much broken for those lovely park-like landscapes of 
which the parishes of Westmoreland and Hanover are full, 
and of which Shuttlestone , the property of Lord Howard de 
Walden, is perhaps the most beautiM specimen. But nothing 
can be grander, either in colour or grouping, than the ravines 
of the Blue Mountain ranges of hills. Perhaps the finest view 
in the island is from Baymond Lodge, a house high up among 
the mountains, in which — so local rumour bojb — ''Tom 
Cringle's Log" was written. 

To reach these regions a man must be an equestrian — 
as must also a woman. No lady lives there so old but what 
she is to be seen on horseback, nor any child so young. Babies 
are carried up there on pillows , and whole families on ponies. 
'Tis here that bishops and generab love to dwell, that their 
daughters may have rosy cheeks, and their sons stalwart 
limbs. And they are right. Children that are brought up 
an^ong these mountains, though they live but twelve or 
eighteen miles from their young friends down at Eingston, 
cannot be taken as belonging to the same race. I can 
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imagine no more healthj climate than the mountains round 
Newcastle. 

I shall not toon forget my ride to Newcastle; Two ladies 
accompanied me and my excellent fiiend who was pioneering 
me through the country ; and they were kind enough to show 
us the way over all tiie break-neck passes in the country. 
To them and to their horses , these were like easy highroads; 
but to me, -^ I It was manifestly a disappointment to liiem 
that my heart did not fsAnt visibly within me. 

I have hunted in Carmarthenshire, and a man who has 
done that ought to be able to ride anywhere; but in riding 
over some of these razorback crags, my heart, though it did 
not faint vic^bly, did almost do so invisibly. However, we 
got safely to Newcastle, and our fair friends returned over 
^e same route with no other escort than that of a black 
groom. In spite of <he crags the ride was not unpleasant. 

One would almost enlist as a fiill private in one of her Ma- 
jesty's regiments of the line if one were sure of being quar- 
tered for ever at Newcastle — at Newcastle, Jamaica, I 
mean. Other Newcastles of which I wot have t>y no means 
equal attraction. This place also is accessible only by foot or 
on horseback; and is therefore singularly situated for abar- 
rak. But yet it consists now of a goodly viUage, in which 
livecolonelB, and majors, andchaplailis, and surgeons, and 
purveyors , all in a state of bliss — as it were in a second 
Eden. It is a military paradise , in which war is spoken of, 
and dinners and dancing abound. If good afr and fine scenery 
be dear to the heart of the British soldier, he ought to be 
happy at Newcastle. Nevertheless, I prefer the views from 
Baymond Lodge to any th&t Newcastle can afford. 

And now I have a mournful story to tell. Did any man 
ever know of any good befalling him from going up a moun- 
tain; always excepting Albert Smith, who, we are told, has 
realised half a million by going up Mont Blanc t If a man 
can go up his mountains in Piccadilly, it may be all very 
well; in so doing he perhaps may see the sun rise, and be 
able to watch nature in her wildest vagaries. But as for the 
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true ascent -^ the nasty, damp, dirty, slippery, boot-destroy- 
ing, shin-breaking, veritable motintain! Let me recom- 
mend my friends to let it alone, tmless they hare a gift for 
making half a mUfion in Piccadilly. I have tried many a 
mountain in a small way, and nefrer found one to auBwer. I 
hereby protest that I will never tty another. 

However, I did go up the Blue Mountain Peak, which 
ascends — so I was told ^ to the respectable height of 8,000 
feet above the sea level. To enable me to do this , I provided 
myself with a companion, and he provided me with fivQ 
negroes, a supply of beef , bread, and water, some wine and 
brandy y and what appeared to me to be about ten gallons of 
rum; for we were to spend the night on the Blue Mountain 
Peak, in order that ihe rising sun. might be rightly wor- 
shipped. 

For some oonsiderable distance we rode , till we came 
indeed lx> the highest inhabited house in the island. This is 
tiie propoty of a oofiee-planter. who lives i^re, and who 
divides his time and energies between tiie growth of eoffee 
and tiie entertainment o€ viedtors to the momita^ So hos- 
pitaUe an old genliNiian, or one so droll in speech, or sin- 
gular in ins mode of iivixig, I shall probably never liieet 
again. His tales as to the fate of other traveHers made me 
tremble for what migfat some day be told of my own ad- 
Yentores. He feeds ytm gallantly, sends you on your way 
with a Gk>d-speed , and then hands you down to derision with 
the wickedest modcery; He is the gibing spirit of the moun- 
tailt, tod I Would at any rate recommend no ladies to trust 
thentselYestoMs oowrtesies. 

Here We entered and called for the best of everything — 
beer, brandy, c6£fee, ringtailed doves, salt fish, fat ibwls, 
English pot»ttoes , hot pickles , and Worcester sauce. ''What, 
G — , no Worcester sauce I Gammon; make the fellow go 
and look for ii" 'Tis thus hospitality is claimed in Jamaica \ 
and in process of time the Worcester sauce was fbrthcoming. 
It must be remembered that every article of f06d has to ^ 
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carried np to tliis place on mules* backs^ over the lops of 
mountains for twenfy or thirty miles. 

When we had breakfasted and drunk and smoked , and 
promised our host that he should have the pleasure of feeding 
us again on the morrow , we proceeded on our way. The five 
negroes each had loads on their heads and cutlasses in their 
hands. We ourselves trayelled without other burdens than 
our own big sticks. 

I have nothing remarkable to tell of the ascent. We soon 
got into a cloud , and never got out of it. But that is a matter 
of course. We were soon wet through up to our middles, but 
that is a matter of course also. We came to various dreadfxd 
passages, which broke our toes and our nails and our hats, 
the worst of which was called Jacob's ladder — also a matter 
of course. Every now and then we regaled the negroes with 
rum , and tilie more rum we gave them the more they wanted. 
And every now and then we regaled ourselves witii brandy 
and water, and the offcener we regaled ourselves the more 
we required to be regaled. All which things are matters 
of course. And so we arrived at the Blue Mountain Peak. 

Our first two objects were to construct a hut and collect 
wood for firing. As for any enjoyment from the positioui 
that, for that evening, was quite out of the question. We 
were wet through and through, and could hardly see twenty 
yards before us on any side. So we set the men to work 
to produce such mitigation of our evil position as was pos- 
sible. 

We did build a hut, and we did make a fire ; and we did 
administer more rum to the negroes, without which they 
refused to work at all. When a black man knows that you 
want him, he is apt to become very impudent, especially 
when backed by rum; and at such times they altogether 
forget, or at any rate disregard, the punishment that may 
follow in the shape of curtailed gratuities. 

Slowly and mournfully we dried ourselves at the fire: or 
rather did not dry ourselves, but scorched our clothes and 
burnt our boots in a vain endeavour to do so. It is a singular 
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fiMt, bat one which es^erience has fdllj taught me, that 
when a man is thorongUy wet he may bum his trousers off 
his legs and his shoes off his feet, and yet they will not be dry 
— nor will he. Mournfully we turned ourselv-es before the 
fire — slowly, like badly-roasted joints of meat; and the 
result was exactly that: we were badly roasted — roasted 
and raw at the same time. 

And then we crept into our hut, and made one of these 
wretched repasts in which the collops of food slip down and 
get sat upon; in which the salt is blown away and the bread 
saturated in beer; in which one gnaws one's food as Adam 
probably did, but as men need not do now, far removed as 
they are from Adam's discomforts. A man may cheerfully go 
witiiout his dinner and feed like a beast when he gains any- 
thing by it; but when he gains nothing, and has his boots 
scorched off his feet into the bargain, it is hard then for him to 
be cheerfiiL I was bound to be jolly, as my companion had 
come there merely for my sake; but how it came to pass that 
he did not become sulky , that was the miracle. As it was , I 
know full well that he wished me — safe in England. 

Having looked to our fire and smoked a sad cigar, we put 
ourselves to bed in our hut The operation consisted in 
huddling on all the clothes we had. But even with this the 
cold prevented us from sleeping. The chill damp air pene- 
trated through two shirts, two coats, two pairs of trousers. 
It was impossible to believe that we were in the tropics. 

And then the men got drunk and refused to cut more fire- 
wood, and disputes began which lasted all night; and all was 
cold, damp, comfortless, wretched, and endless. And so the 
morning came. 

That it was morning our watches told us , and also a dull 
dawning of muddy light through the constant mist; but as for 
sunrise — ! The sun may rise for those who get up decently 
from their beds in the plains below, but there is no sunrising 
on HelveUyn, or Bighi, or the Blue Mountain Peak. No* 
thing rises there;^bnt mists and donds are for ever falling. 

And then we packed up our wretched traps, and again 
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d^Bcenddd. Wbild eoming tip some ^nips and cranks had 
pttBsed between us and &Sat lEtetde followers; bat now all was 
fiilettt as glim death. We were thmking of our sore hands 
and brtdsed feet; were mindfol of tiie dirt which clogged us, 
and the damp which enveloped us; were mindfdl also a little 
of our spoilt raiment, and ill-requited labours. Our wit did 
not flow freely as we descended. 

A second breakfast with the man of the mountain, and a 
gloriotul bath in a huge tank somewhat restored ns, and as 
we regained our horses the miseries of our expedition were 
over. My friend fervently and loudly declared tiiat no spirit 
of hospitality, no courtesy to a stranger, no human eloquence 
should again tempt him to ascend the Blue Mountains ; and I 
cordiaUy advised him to keep his resolution. I made no vows 
aloud , but I may here pi^est that any such vows were un- 
necessary. 

I afterwards visited another seat, Flamstead, which, as 
regards scenery, has rival claims to those of fiaymond Lodge. 
The views from Flamstead were certainly very beautiful ; but 
on the whole I pi^eferred my first love. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Janudcft — BUok Men. 

To an Englishman who has never lived in a slave country, 
or in a country in which slavery once previ&iled , the negro 
populalaon is of courbe the most striking feature of the West 
Indies. But fhe eye soon becomes accustomed to the black 
skin and the thick lip , and the ear to the broken patois which 
is the nearest approach to English which the ordinary negro 
ever makes. When one has keen a week among th^, the 
ttof«ity is all gone. It is ozdy by an exercise of memory and 
intellect that one is enabled to think of them as a strange 
race. 

But how strange is the race of Ct^ole negroes — of 
negroes , that is , bom out of Africa! They have no country 
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of their own , yet hare i^mj not hitherto any eountry of their 
adoption; €97, whether as daves in Caba^ or as £pee labourers 
in ^e Biitbh isles , they are in each case a senile people in a 
foreign land. They have no language of their own , npr have 
they as yet wj langoage of their adoption; for th^ 9peak 
th^ broken £ngUsh as uneducated f ofidgnem id^r ays «peak a 
foreign iangnage. They have no idea of qowitry) and no 
piideofrace; for even among themselves > the ivoird ^'nigger" 
eonv^B thai? worst tenn of reproach. They have no religion 
of th^ own* and can hardly as yet be said to have, as a 
people y a religion by adoption ; and yet there is no race which 
has more strongly developed its own physical aptitudes and 
ittaptitttde(9t its own habits, its own tastes, and its own faults. 

The West Indian negro kuows nothing of Afiiea e^oopt 
that it is a tenpR of reproach. If A&ican inuaigrants are put 
t9 worl^ on the same estate with him, he will not eat ^i^ 
them* w drink with them, or walk with themu He wiU haidly 
w^rk beside themi end regards himself as a creature im*- 
meas^raUy the superior of the new comer. But yet he has 
made no approach to the civilisation of his white feUow- 
creature^ whom he imitates as a monkey does a man* 

Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily workt ^^^ 
that probably with less bodily pain than men of any other 
race; but he is idle, unambitious as to worldly position, 
seos^al, mi content with little. Intelleetoallyi be is ap- 
par^tiiy capable of but little siistained effort; but, ctmgvJarly 
enough) .here he is ambitious. He bums to be regarded as a 
scholar, pmssles hiniself with fine words, addicts himself to 
religion for the sake of appearance, and delights in aping the 
little graces pf dvili^cation. He despises himself thoroughly, 
av4 wonld probably be content to starre for a month if he 
could, appear as a white man for a day ; but yet he d^ghts in 
signs of respect paid to him , black man as he is , and is fdways 
thinking of his own dignity. If you want to win his heart for 
an hour, caU him a gentleman; but if yoi^ want to reduce him 
to a despairing obedience, tell him that he is afilthy niggeri 
^ttsre lum that his father and mother had tails like monkeysj 
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and forbid him to think that he can have a sonl like a whitd 
man. Among the West Indies one may frequently see either 
coarse adopted towards them by their unreasoning ascendant 
masters. 

I do not think that education has as yet done much for the 
black man in the Western world. He can always observe, 
and oftooi read ; but he can seldom reason. I do not mean to 
assert that he is absolutely without mental power, as a calf is. 
He does draw conclusions, but he carries them only a short 
way. I think that he seldom understands the purpose of 
industry, the object ot truth , or the results of honesty. He is 
not always idle, perhaps not always false, certainly not al- 
ways a tldef ; but his motives are the fear of immediate punish- 
ment, or hopes of immediate reward. He fears that and 
hopes that oidy. Certain virtues he copies , because they are 
the virtues of a white man. The white man is the god present 
to his eye, and be believes in him — believes in him with a 
qualified faith, and imitates him with a qualified constancy. 

And thus I am led to say, and I say it with sorrow enough, 
that I distrust the negro's religion. What 1 mean is t^: 
that in my opinion they rarely take in and digest the great 
and simple doctrines of Christianity, that they should love 
and fear the Lord their God , and love their neighbours as 
themselves. 

Those who di£E<er from me — and the nimiber will comprise 
the whole clergy of these western realms , and very many be- 
side the clergy — will ask, among other questions, whether 
these simple doctrines are obeyed in England much better 
than they are in Jamaica. I would reply that I am not 
speaking of obedience. The opinion which I venture to give 
is, that the very first meaning of the tenns does not often 
teach the negro's mind, not even the minds of those among 
them who are enthusiasticaUy religious. To them religious 
exercises are in themselves the good thing desirable. They 
sing their psalms , and believe , probably, that good will re^ 
suit ; but they do not connect their psalms with the practice of 
any virtue. They say thieir prayers ; but , having said themi 
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hare no idea that they should therefore forgive offences*^ 
They hear the commandments and delight in ti^e responses; 
hat those commandments are not in their hearts connected 
with ahstinence from adultery or calnmny* They delight to 
go to chnrch or meeting; they are energetic in singing 
psalms; they are constant in the responses; and, which is 
saying much more for them, they are wonderfdUy expert at 
Scripture texts; but — and I say it with grief of heart, and 
with much trembling also at the reproaches which I shall have 
to endure — I doubt whether religion does often reach their 
minds. 

As I greatly fear being misunderstood on tins subject, I 
must explain that I by no means think that religious teachiio^ 
has been inoperatiye for good among the negroes* Were I to 
express such an opinion, I should be putting them on the same 
footing with the slaves in Cuba, who are left wholly without 
such teaching, and who , in consequence, are much nearer th<l 
brute creation than their more fortunate brethren* To have 
learnt the precepts of Christianity — even though they be not 
learnt faithfully — softens the heart and expels its fidrocityi 
That theft is esteemed a sin; that men and women should live 
together under certain laws; that blood should not be shed in 
anger; that an oath should be true; that there is one Qod the 
Father who made us , and one Redeemer who would willingly 
save us — these doctrines the negro in a general way has 
learnt, and in them he has a sort of belief* He has 00 far pro- 
gressed that by them he judges of the conduct of others^ 
What he lacks is a connecting link between these doctrines 
and himself — an appreciation of the foct that these doctrines 
are intended for his own guidance* 

But, though he himself wants the link, circumstances 
have in some measure produced it. As he judges others^ 
so he fears the judgment of others; and in tMs manned 
Christianity has prevailed with him. 

In many respects the negro's phase of humanity diffeni 
much from that which is common to us, and which has been 
produced by our admixture of blood and our present extent of 
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^▼UiMiioo, They are more paesioi^ate than the white meQ, 
l>at xtmfAj Tindiotire , a$ nr e are* The smallest injiuj excites 
their eager wrath, bat no ii^jnxy produces sustained hatred. 
In the same way , they are seldom grateful , though often Tory 
thauklul. t^hey are covetous of uotioe as is a cidld or a, dog ; 
but ^ey hUTO little idea of 'Oaruiug eoutio^al respect. They 
best loTO him who is most unlike themselves^ and they despise 
the coloured man who approaches them in breed. When 
they have once reeogniaed a man as their master , they will be 
faithful to him; but the more they fear that master, the more 
they will respect him. They have no care for to-morrow, but 
they ddight in being gaudy for to-day. Their crimes are 
those of momentary impulse, as are also their virtues. They 
fear deaith; but if they can lie in the sun without pain for the 
hour they will hardly drag themselves to the hospital, though, 
^eir disease be mortaL They love theiv o£fsprti^, but in 
their rage will ill use them fearfully. They are proud of them 
when they are praised, but will sell their daughter's virtue for 
a dollar. They are greedy of food, but generally indifferent 
as to its quality. They rejoice in finery, and have in many 
eases begun to understand the benefit of comparative cleanli- 
ness; bul th^ «ffe rarely tidy. A little maJkes them happyy 
and nothing makes them permanently wretched. On the 
whole, they laugh and sing and sleep through life^ and if life 
were ail, Hmy would not have so bad a time of it. 

ThasiSy.I think, are the qualities of the negro. Many 
of them are in their way good; but are they not such as we 
have generally seen in the lower spheres of life ? 

Much of ti^ is strongly opposed to the idea of the Creole 
negro which has lately become prevalent in England. He 
has been praised for hki piety, and especially praised for his 
eonsistent gratitude to hi# bene^M^U^aand fait^ul adhereiuee 
to his master's interests. 

On such subjects our greatest difficulty is perhaps that of 
avoiding an opinion formed by exceptional eases. That there 
are and have been pious negroes I do not doubt That many 
lure strongly tinctured with the language and outward bearing 
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of piety I am well aware. I know that they love the Bible -^ 
love it as the Boman Catholic girl loves the doll of a Madonna 
which she dresses with muslin and ribbons. In a certain sense 
this is piety, and such piety they often possess. 

And I do not deny their family attachments ; but it is the 
attachment of a dog. We have aU had dogs whom we have 
well nsed, and have prided ourselves on their fidelity. We 
have seen them to be wretched when they lose us for a mo- 
ment, and have smiled at their joy when they again discover 
us. We have noted their patience as they wait for food from 
the hand they know will feed them. We have seen with 
delight how tiieir love for us glistens in their eyes. We trust 
them with our children as the safest playmates , and teach 
them in mocking sport the tricks of humanity. Li return for 
this, the dear brutes give us all their hearts, but it is not given 
in gratitude; and they abstain with all their power from in- 
jury and ofiPence, but they do not abstain from judgment. 
Let his master ill use his dog ever so cruelly, yet the animal 
has no anger against him when the pain is over. Let a 
stranger save him from such ill usage , and he has no thank- 
fulness after the moment. Affection and fidelity are things 
of custom with him. 

I know how deep will be the indignation I shall draw upon 
my head by this picture of a fellow-creature and a fellow- 
Christian. Man's philanthropy would wish to look on all men 
as walking in a quick path towards the perfection of civili- 
zation. And men are not happy in their good efforts unless 
they themselves can see their dSects. They are not content 
to fight for the well-being of a race, and to think that the 
victory shall not come till the victors shall for centuries have 
been mingled with the dust. The friend of the negro , when 
he puts his shoulder to the wheel, and tries to rescue his 
black brother from the degradation of an inferior species, 
hopes to see his client rise up at once with all the glories 
of civilization round his head. "There; behold my work; 
how. good it is 1 " That is the reward to which he looks. But 
what if the work be not as yet good? What if it be God's 
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pleasure that more time be required before tbe work be good 
— good in our finite sense of the word — in our sense, which 
requires the show of an immediate efiPect? 

After all , what we should desire first, and chiefly — is it 
not the truth? It will avail nothing to humanity to call a 
man a civilized Christian if the name be not deserved. Philan- 
thropy will gain little but self-flatteiy and gratification 
of its vanity by applying to those whom it would serve a 
euphemistic but false nomenclature. God, for his own 
purposes — purposes which are already becoming more and 
more intelligible to his creatures — has created men of 
inferior and superior race. Individually, the state of an 
Esquimaux is grievous to an educated mind: but the educated 
man, taking the world collectively, knows that it is good that 
the Esquimaux should be , should have been made such as he 
is; knows also, that that state admits of improvement; but 
should know also that such cannot be done by the stroke of a 
wand — by a speech in Exeter Hall — by the mere sounds of 
Gospel truth, beautiful as those sounds are. 

We are always in such a hurry; although, as regards the 
progress of races, history so plainly tells us how vain such 
hurry is! At thirty, a man devotes himself to proselytizing a 
people; and if the people be not proselytized when he has 
reached forty, he retires in disgust. In early life we have 
aspirations for the freedom of an ill-used nation ; but in middle 
life we abandon our prot^g^ to tyranny and the infernal gods. 
The process has been too long. The nation should have arisen 
free, at once, upon the instant. It is hard for man to work 
without hope of seeing that for which he labours. 

But to return to our sable friends. The first desire of a man 
in a state of civilization is for property. Greed and covetous- 
ness are no doubt vices; but they are the vices which have 
grown frx)m cognate virtues. Without a desire for property, 
man could make no progress. But the negro has no such de- 
sire; no desire strong enough to induce him to labour for that 
which he wants. In order that he may eat to-day and be 
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clothed to-morrow, he will work a little; as for auTthing 
beyond that, he is content to lie in the sun. 

Emancipation and the last change in the sngar duties have 
made land only too plentiful in Jamaica, and enormous 
tracts haye been thrown out of cultivation as unprofitable. 
And it is also only too fertile. The negro, consequently, has 
had unbounded facility of squatting , and has availed himself 
of it freely. To recede from civilization and become again 
savage — as savage as the laws of the community will permit 
^~ has been to his taste. I believe that he would altogether 
retrograde if left to himself. 

I shall now be asked, having said so much, whether I think 
that emancipation was wrong. By no means. I think that 
emancipation was clearly right ; but I think that we expected 
far too great and far too quick a result from emancipation. 

These people are a servile race, fitted by nature for the 
hardest physical work, and apparently at present fitted for 
little else. Some thirly years since they were in a state when 
such work was their lot; but their tajsks were exacted £rom 
them in a condition of bondage abhorrent to the feelings of 
the age, and opposed to the religion which we practised. For 
us , thinking as we did , slavery was a sin. From that sin we 
have cleansed ourselves. But the mere fact of doing so has 
not freed us from our difficulties. Nor was it to be expected 
that it should. The discontinuance of a sin is always the com- 
mencement of a struggle. 

Few, probably, will think that Providence has permitted 
so great an exodus as that which has taken place from Africa 
to the West without having wise results in view. "We may 
fairly believe that it has been a part of the Creator's scheme 
for tiie population and cultivation of the earth; a part of that 
scheme which sent Asiatic hordes into Europe , and formed, 
by the admixture of nations, that race to which it is our pride 
to belong. But that admixture of blood has taken tens of 
centuries. Why should we think that Providence should 
work more rapidly now in these latter ages ? 

No Englishman, no Anglo-Saxon, could be what he now 

4* 
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is but for that portion of wild and savage energy which has. 
come to him from his Vandal forefathers. May it not then 
be fair to suppose that a time shall come when a race will in- 
habit those lovely islands, fitted by nature for their burning 
sun, in whose blood shall be mixed some portion of northern 
energy, and which shall owe its physical powers to African 
progenitors , — a race that shall be no more ashamed of the 
name of negro than we are of the name of Saxon? 

But, in the mean time, what are we to do with our friend, 
lying as he now is at his ease under the cotton-tree , and 
declining to work after ten o'clock in the morning? "No, 
tankee, massa, me tired now; me no want more money." 
Or perhaps it is, "No; workee no more; money no *nuff; 
workee no pay." These are the answers which the suppliant 
planter receives when at ten o'clock he begs his negro neigh- 
bours to go a second time into the cane-fields and earn a 
second shilling, or implores them to work for him more than 
four days a week, or solicits them at Christmas- time to put 
up with a short ten days' holiday. His canes are ripe , and 
his mill should be about; or else they are foul with weeds, 
and the hogsheads will be very short if they be not cleansed. 
He is anxious enough, for all his world depends upon it. 
But what does the negro care? "No; me no more workee 
now." 

The busher (overseer; elide the o and change v into b, 
and tiie word will gradually explain itself) — The busher, 
who remembers slavery and former happy days, d — s him 
for a lazy nigger, and threatens him with coming starvation, 
and perhaps with returning monkeydom. "No, massa; no 
starve now; Grod send plenty yam. No more monkey now, 
massa." The black man is not in the least angry, though 
the busher is. And as for the canes , they remain covered 
with dirt, and the return of the estate is but one hundred 
and thirty hogsheads instead of one hundred and ninety. 
Let the English farmer think of that; and in realizing the 
full story, he must imagine that the plenteous food alluded 
to has been grown on his own ground, and probably planted 
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at his own expense. The busher was wrong to curse the man, 
and wrong to threaten him with the monkey's tail; bnt it 
must be admitted that the position is trying to the temper. 

And who can blame the black man? He is free to work, 
or free to let it alone. He can live without work and roll in 
the sun, and suck oranges and eat breadfruit ; ay, and ride a 
horse perhaps, and wear a white waistcoat and plaited shirt 
on Sundays. Why should he care for the busher? I will not 
dig cane-holes for half a crown a day; and why should I ex- 
pect him to do so? I can live without it; so can he. 

But, nevertheless, it would be veiy well if we could so 
contrive that he should not live without work. It is clearly 
not Nature's intention that he should be exempted from the 
general lot of Adam's children. We would not have our 
friend a slave; but we would fam force him to give the world 
a fair day's work for his fair day's provender if we knew how 
to do so without making him a slave. The fact I take it 
is, that there are too many good things in Jamaica for the 
number who have to enjoy them. If the competitors were 
more in number, more trouble would be necessary in their 
acquirement. 

And now, just at this moment, philanthropy is again 
busy in England protecting the Jamaica negro. He is a man 
and a brother, and shall we not regard him? Certainly, my 
philanthropic friend, let us regard him well. He is a man; 
and, if you will, a brother; but he is the very idlest brother 
with which a hardworking workman was ever cursed, intent 
only on getting his mess of pottage without giving anything 
in return. His petitions about ti^e labour market, my ex- 
cellently-soft-hearted friend, and his desire to be protected 
from undue competition are — . Oh , my friend , I cannot teU 
you how utterly they are — gammon. He is now eating his 
yam without work, and in that privilege he is anxious to be 
maintained. And you, are you willing to assist him in his 
views? 

The negro slave was ill treated — ill treated , at any rate, 
in that he was a slave; and therefore, by that reaction which 
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prevails in all human matters, it i$ now thought necessary 
to wrap him up in cotton and put him under a glass case. 
The wind must not blow on him too roughly, and the rose- 
leaves on which he sleeps should not be ruffled. He has been 
a slave; therefore now let him be a Sybarite. His father did 
an ample share of work; therefore let the son be made free 
from his portion in the primeval curse. The friends of the 
negro, if they do not actually use such arguments, endeavour 
to carry out such a theory. 

But one feels that the joke has almost been carried too far 
when one is told that it is necessary to protect the labour 
market in Jamaica, and save the negro £rom the dangers of 
competition. No immigration of labourers into that happy 
country should be allowed , lest the rate of wages be lowered, 
and the unfortunate labourer be made more dependent on his 
master! But if the unfortunate labourers could be made to 
work, say four days a week , and on an average eight hours a 
day, would not that in itself be an advantage ? In our happy 
England, men are not slaves; but the competition of the 
labour market forces upon them long days of continual 
labour. In our own country, ten hours of toil , repeated six 
days a week, for the majority of us will barely produce the 
necessaries of life. It is quite right that we should love the 
negroes ; but I cannot understand that we ought to love them 
better than ourselves. 

But with the most sensible of those who are now endeav- 
ouring to prevent immigration into Jamaica the argument has 
been , not the protection of the Jamaica negro , but the pro- 
bability of iU usage to the immigrating African. In the first 
place, it is impossible not to observe the absurdity of acting 
on petitions from the negroes of Jamaica on such a pretence 
as this. Does any one truly imagine that the black men in 
Jamaica are so anxious for the welfare of their cousins in 
Africa, that they feel themselves bound to come forward and 
express their anxiety to the English Houses of Parliament? 
Of course nobody believes it. Of course it is perfectly under- 
stood that those petitions are got up by far other persons, and 
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with by far other views; and that not one negro in fifty of 
those who sign them understands anything whatever about 
the matter, or has any wish or any solicitude on sueh a subject. 

Lord Brougham mentions it as a matter of congratulation, 
that 80 large a proportion of the signatures should be written 
by the subscribers themselves — that there should be so few 
marksmen ; but is it a matter of congratulation that this power 
of signing their names should be used for so false a purpose? 

And then comes the question as to these immigrants them- 
selves. Though it is not natural to suppose that their future 
fellow-labourers in Jamaica should be very anxious about 
them, such anxiety on the part of others is natural. In the 
first place, it is for the government to look to them ; and then, 
lest the government should neglect its duty , it is for such men 
as Lord Brougham to look to the government. That Lord 
Brougham should to the last be anxious for the welfare 
of the African is what all men would expect and all de- 
sire; but we would not wish to confide even to him the 
power of absolutely consummating the ruin of the Jamaica 
planter. Is it the fact that labourers immigrating to the West 
Indies have been ill treated, whether they be Portuguese from 
Madeira, Coolies from India, Africans from the Western 
Coast, or Chinese? In Jamaica, unfortunately, their number 
is as yet but scanty, but inBritishGuiana they are numerous. 
I think I may venture to say that no labourers in any country 
are so cared for, so closely protected, so certainly saved from 
the usual wants and sorrows incident to the labouring classes. 
And this is equally so in Jamaica as far as the system has gone. 
What would be the usage of the African introduced by volun« 
tary contribution may be seen in the usage of him who has 
been brought into the country from captured slave-ships. 
Their clothing, their food, their house accommodation, their 
hospital treatment, their amount of work and obligatory pe- 
riod of working with one master — all these matters are under 
government surveillance; and the planter who has allotted to 
Kim the privilege of employing such labour becomes almost as 
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much subject to government inspection as though his estate 
were govenmient property. 

It is said that an obligatory period of labour amounts to 
slavery, even though the contract shall have been entered into 
by the labourer of his own free will. I will not take on myself 
to deny this, as I might find it difficult to define the term sla- 
very; but if this be so, English apprentices are slaves, and so 
are indentured clerks; so are l^ed agricultural servants in 
many parts of England and Wales; and so, certainly, are all 
our soldiers and sailors. 

But in the ordinary acceptation of the word slavery, that 
acceptation which comes home to us all , whether we can de- 
fine it or no, men subject to such contracts are not slaves. 

There is much that is prepossessing in the ordinary good 
humour of the negro ; and much also that is picturesque in his 
tastes. I soon learned to think the women pretty , in spite of 
their twisted locks of wool ; and to like the ring of their laugh- 
ter, though it is not exactly silver- sounding. They are very 
rarely surly when spoken to ; and their replies , though they 
seldom are absolutely witty, contain , either in the sound or 
in the sense, something that amounts to drollery. The un- 
practised ear has great difficulty in imderstanding them , and 
I have sometimes thought that this indistinctness has created 
the fun which I have seemed to relish. The tone and look are 
humorous; and the words, which are hardly heard, and are 
not understood , get credit for humour also. 

Nothing about them is more astonishing than the dress of 
the women. It is impossible to deny to them considerable 
taste and great power of adaptation. In England, among our 
housemaids and even haymakers, crinoline, false flowers, 
long waists, and flowing sleeves have become common; but 
they do not wear their finery as though they were at home in 
it. There is generally with them, when in their Sunday best, 
something of the hog in armour. With the negro woman there 
is nothing of this. Li the first place she is never shame-faced. 
Then she has very frequently a good figure, and having it, she 
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knows how to make the best of it. She has a natural skill in 
dress , and will be seen with a boddice fitted to her as though 
it had been made and laced in Paris. 

Their costumes on fSte days and Sundays are perfectly 
marvellous. They are by no means contented with coloured 
calicoes ; but shine in muslin and light silks at heaven only 
knows how much a yard. They wear their dresses of an 
enormous fulness. One may see of a Sunday evening three 
ladies occupying a whole street by the breadth of their gar- 
ments, who on the preceding day were scrubbing pots and 
carrying weights about the town on their heads. And they 
will walk in i^ll-dress too as though they had been used to go 
in such attire from their youth up. They rejoice most in white 
— in white muslin with coloured sashes ; in light-brown boots, 
pink gloves, parasols, and broad-brimmed straw hats with 
deep veils and glittering bugles. The hat and the veil, how- 
ever, are mistakes. If the negro woman thoroughly under- 
stood effect, she would wear no head-dress but the coloured 
handkerchief, which is hers by right of national custom. 

Some of their efforts after dignity of costume are ineffably 
ludicrous. One Sunday evening, far away in the country, as 
I was riding with a gentleman, the proprietor of the estate 
around us, I saw a young girl walking home from church. She 
was arrayed from head to foot in virgin white. Her gloves 
were on, and her parasol was up. Her hat also was white, and 
80 was the lace, and so were the bugles which adorned it. She 
walked with a stately dignity that was worthy of such a 
costume, and worthy also of higher grandeur; for behind her 
walked an attendant nymph, carrying the beauty's prayer- 
book — on her head. A negro woman carries every burden on 
her head, from a tub of water weighing a hundredweight down 
to a bottle of physic. 

When we came up to her , she turned towards us and curt- 
sied. She curtsied, for she recognized her 'massa;* but she 
curtsied #ith great dignity, for she recognized also her own 
finery. The girl behind with the prayer-book made the or- 
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dinary obeisance , crooking her leg up at the knee , and then 
standing npright quicker than thought. 

<< Who on earth is that princess?*' said I. 

" They are two sisters who both work at my mill," said my 
friend. " Next Sunday they will change places. Polly will 
have the parasol and the hat, and Jenny will carry the prayer- 
book on her head behind her.*' 

I was in a shoemaker's shop at St. Thomas, buying a pair 
of boots , when a negro entered quickly and in a loud voice 
said he wanted a pair of pumps. He was a labouring man fresh 
from his labour. He had on an old hat — what in Ireland men 
would call a caubeen; he was in his shirt-sleeves, and was 
barefooted. As the only shopman was looking for my boots, 
he was not attended to at the moment. 

"Want a pair of pumps — directerly ," he roared out in a 
very dictatorial voice. 

"Sit down for a moment," said the shopman, "and 1 will 
attend to you." 

He did sit down, but did so in the oddest fashion. He 
dropped himself suddenly into a chair, and at the same mo- 
ment rapidly raised his legs from the ground ; and as he did so 
fastened his hands across them just below his knees , so as to 
keep his feet suspended from his arms. This he contrived to 
do in such a manner that the moment his body reached the 
chair his feet left the ground. I looked on in amazement, 
thinking he was mad. 

"Give I a bit of carpet," he screamed out ; still holding up 
his feet, but with much difficulty. 

"Yes, yes," said the shopman, still searching for the 
boots. 

"Gite I a bit of carpet directerly," he again exclaimed. 
The seat of the chair was very narrow, and the back was 
straight, and the position was not easy , as my reader will as- 
certain if he attempt it. He was half-choked with anger and 
discomfort. 

The shopman gave him the bit of carpet Most men and 
women will remember that such bits of carpet are common ixt 
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shoemakers^ shops. They are supplied, I believe , in order 
that they who are delicate shotild not soil their stockings on 
the floor. 

The gentleman in search of the pumps had seen that 
people of dignity were supplied with such luxuries, and re- 
Bolyed to have his value for his money; but as he had on 
neither shoes nor stockings , the little bit of carpet was hardly 
necessaiy for his material comfort. 



CHAPTER V. 

Jamaica — Coloared Hen. 

If in speaking of the negroes I have been in danger of 
offending my friends at home, I shall be certain in speaking of 
the coloured men to offend my friends in Jamaica. On this 
subject, though I have sympathy with them, I have no agree- 
ment. They look on themselves as the ascendant race. I look 
upon those of colour as being so, or at any rate as about to be- 
come so. 

In speaking of my friends in Jamaica, it is not unnatural 
that I should allude to the pure-blooded Europeans, or Eu- 
ropean Creoles — to those in whose veins there is no admixture 
of African blood. " Similia similibus.** A man from choice 
will live with those who are of his own habits and his own way 
of thinking. But as regards Jamaica, I believe that the light 
of their star is waning, that their ascendency is over — in 
short, that their work, if not done, is on the decline. 

Ascendency is a disagreeable word to apply to any two 
different races whose fate it maybe to live together in the same 
land. It has been felt to be so in Ireland, when used either 
with reference to the Saxon Protestant or Celtic Roman Ca- 
tholic; and it is so with reference to those of various shades of 
colour in Jamaica. But nevertheless it is the true word. When 
two rivers come together, the waters of which do not mix, the 
one stream will be the stronger — will over-power the other — 
will become ascendant. And so it is with people and nations. 
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It maj not be pretty-spoken to talk about ascendency; but 
sometimes pretty-speaking will not answer a man's purpose. 

It is almost unnecessaiy to explain that by coloured men I 
mean those who are of a mixed race — of a breed mixed , be it 
in what proportion it may , between the white European and 
the black African. Speaking of Jamaica, I might almost say 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the African ; for there remains, 
I take it, but a small tinge of Spanish blood. Of the old In- 
dian blood there is, I imagine, hardly a vestige. 

Both the white men and the black dislike their coloured 
neighbours. It is useless to deny that as a rule such is the 
case. The white men now, at this very day, dislike them 
more in Jamaica than they do in other parts of the West In- 
dies, because they are constantly driven to meet them , and 
are more afraid of them. 

In Jamaica one does come in contact with coloured men. 
They are to be met at the Governor's table; they sit in the 
House of Assembly ; they cannot be refrised admittance to 
state parties, or even to large assemblies; they have forced 
themselves forward, and must be recognized as being in the 
van. Individuals decry them — will not have them within 
their doors — affect to despise them. But in eflfect the coloured 
men of Jamaica cannot be despised much longer. 

It will be said that we have been wrong if we have ever 
despised these coloured people, or indeed, if we have ever 
despised the negroes , or any other race. I can hardly think 
that an3rthing so natural can be very wrong. Those who are 
educated and civilized and powerful will always, in one sense, 
despise those who are not; and the most educated and civilized 
and most powerful will despise those who are less so. Euphuists 
may proclaim against such a doctrine; but experience, I think, 
teaches us that it is true. If the coloured people in itie West 
Indies can overtop contempt, it is because they are acquiring 
education, civilization, and power. In Jamaica they are, I 
hope, in a way to do this. 

My theory — for I acknowledge to a theory — is this: that 
Providence has sent white men and black men to these regions 
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in order that from them may spring a race fitted by intellect 
for civilization; and fitted also by physical organization for 
tropical labour. The negro in his primitive state is not, I 
think, fitted for the former; and the European white Creole 
is certainly not fitted for the latter. 

To all such rules there are of course exceptions. In Porto 
Bico, for instance, one of the two remaining Spanish colonies 
in the West Indies, the Peons, or firee peasant labourers, are 
of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, without, I believe, any 
negro element. And there are occasional negroes whose 
mental condition would certainly tend to disprove the former 
of the two foregoing propositions, were it not that in such 
matters exceptional cases prove and disprove nothing. En< 
glishmen as a rule are stouter than Frenchmen. Were a 
French Falstaff and an English Slender brought into a room 
together, the above position would be not a whit disproved. 

It is probable also that the future race who shidl inhabit 
these islands may have other elements than the two abeady 
named. There will soon be here — in the teeth of our friends 
of the Anti-Slavery Society — thousands from China and Hin- 
doatan. The Chinese and the Coolies — immigrants from India 
are always called Coolies — greatly excel the negro in intel- 
ligence, and partake, though in a limited degree, of the 
negro's physical abilities in a hot climate. And thus tiie blood 
of Asia will be mixed with that of Africa; and the necessary 
compound will, by God's infinite wisdom and power, be formed 
for tibese latitudes, as it has been formed for the colder regions 
in which the Anglo-Saxon preserves his energy, and works. 

I know it will be said l^iat there have been no signs of 
a mixture of breed between the negro and the Coolie, and 
the negro and the Chinese. The instances hitherto are, 
I am aware, but rare; but then the immigration of these 
classes is as yet but recent; and custom is necessary, and 
a language commonly understood, and habits, which the 
similitude of position will also make common, before such 
races will amalgamate. That they will amalgamate if brought 
together, all history teaches us. The Ajiglo-Saxoui and 
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the negro have done so, and in two hundred yean have 
produced a population which is said to amount to a fifth 
of that of the whole island of Jamaica, and which probahly 
amounts to much more. Two hundred years with us is a long 
time; but it is not so in the world's history. From 1660 to 
1860 A. D. is a vast lapse of years; but how little is the lapse 
from the year 1660 to the year 1860, dating from the creation 
of the world; or rather, how small appears such lapse to us! 
In how many pages is its history written? and yet €U>d's races 
were spreading themselves over the earth then as now. 

Men are in such a hurry. They can hardly believe that 
that will come to pass of wUch they have evidence that it will 
not come to pass in ilieir own days. 

But ilien comes the question, whether the mulatto is more 
capable of being educated than the negro, and more able to 
work under a hot sun than theEngHshman; whether he does 
not rather lose the physical power of the one, and the intel- 
lectual power of the other. There are those in Jamaica who 
have known them long, and who think that as a race they have 
deteriorated both in mind and body. I am not prepared to 
deny this. They probably have deteriorated in mind and 
body ; and nevertheless my theory may be right. Nay, I will 
go further and say that such deterioration on both sides is ne- 
cessary to the correctness of my theory. 

In what compound are we to look for the full strength of 
each component part? Should punch be as strong as brandy, 
or as sweet as sugar? Neither the one nor the other. But in 
order to be good and efficient punch, it should partake duly of 
the strength of the spirit and ofthe sweetness of the saccharine 
— according to the skill and will of the gnostic fabricator, who 
in mixing knows his own purposes. So has it even been also 
in the admixture of races. The same amount of physical 
power is not required for all climates, nor the same amoimt of 
mental energy. 

But the mulatto, though he has deteriorated from the black 
man in one respect, and frt)m the white in another, does also 
excel the black man in one respect, and also excel tiie white in 
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another. As a rale, he cannot work as a negro can. He could 
not probably endure to labour in the cane-fields for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, as is done by the Cuban slave; 
but he can work safely under a tropical sun, and can in the 
day go through a fair day's work. He is not liable to yellow 
fever, as is the white man, and enjoys as valid a protection 
from the effects of heat as the heat of these regions requires. 

Nor, as far as we yet know, have Galileos, Shaksperes, or 
Napoleons been produced among the mulattos. Few may 
probably have been produced who are able even to form an ac- 
curate judgment as to the genius of such men as these. But 
that the mulatto race partakes largely of the intelligence and 
ambition of their white forefathers, it is I think useless, and 
moreover wicked, to deny; wicked, because the denial arises 
from an unjust desire to close against them the door of promotion. 

Let any stranger go through the shops and stores of Rings- 
ton , and see how many of them are either owned or worked 
by men of colour ; let him go into the House of Assembly, and 
see how large a proportion of their debates is carried on by 
men of colour. I don't think much of the parliamentary ex- 
cellence of these debates, as I shall have to explain by-and-by ; 
but the coloured men at any rate hold their own against their 
white colleagues. How large a portion of the public service 
is carried on by them ; how well they thrive, though the pre- 
judices of both white and black are so strong against them! 

I just now spoke of these coloured men as mulattos. I did 
80 because I was then anxious to refer to the exact and equal 
division of black and white blood. Of course it is understood 
that the mulatto, technically so called, is the child of parents 
one of whom is all white and the other all black; and to judge 
exactly of the mixed race, one should judge, probably, from 
such an equal division. But no such distinction can be effec- 
tually maintained in speaking, or even in thinking of these 
people. The various gradations of coloured blood range from 
all but perfect white to all but perfect black; and the disposi- 
tions and capabilities are equally various. Inthe lower orders, 
among those who are nearest to the African stock, no attempts 
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I imagine are made to preserve an exact line. One is at first 
inclined to think that the slightest infiisionof white blood may 
be traced in the complexion and hair, and heard in the voice; 
but when the matter is closely regarded one often finds it diffi- 
cult to express an opinion even to oneself. Colour is frequently 
not the safest guide. To an inquirer really endeavouring to 
separate the races — should so thankless a task ever be at- 
tempted — the speech, I think, and the intelligence would 
afford the sources of information on which most reliance could 
be placed. 

But the distinction between the white and the coloured men 
is much more closely looked into. And those are the unfor- 
tunate among the latter who are tempted, by the closeness of 
their relationship to Europe, to deny their African parentage. 
Many do, if not by lip, at any rate by deed, stoutly m^e 
such denial; not by lip, for the subject is much too sore for 
speech, but by every wile by which a white quadroon can 
seek to deny his ancestry ! Such denial is never allowed. The 
crisp hair, the sallow skin, the known family history, the 
thick lip of the old remembered granddam, a certain languor 
in the eye; all or some, or perhaps but one of these tells the 
tale. But the tale is told, and the life-struggle is made al- 
ways, and always in vain. 

This evil — for it is an evil — arises mainly from the white 
man's jealousy. He who seeks to pass for other than he is 
makes a low attempt; all attempts at falsehood must of ne- 
cessity be low. But I doubt whether such energy of repudia- 
tion be not equally low. Why not allow the claim; or seem 
to allow it, if practicable? " White art thou, my friend? Be 
a white man if thou wilt, or rather if thou canst. All we re- 
quire of thee is that there remains no negro ignorance, no 
negro cunning, no negro apathy of brain. Forbear those vain 
attempts to wash out tiiat hair of thine, and make it lank and 
damp. We will not regard at all, that little wave in thy locks ; 
not even that lisp in thy tongue. But struggle, my friend, to 
be open in thy speech. Any wave there we cannot but regard. 
Speak out the thought that is in thee ; for if thy thoughts lisp 
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negrowards, our verdict must be against thee." Is it not thus 
that we should accept their little efforts? 

But we do not accept them so. In lieu thereof, we admit 
no claim that can by anj evidence be rejected; and, worse 
than that, we impute the stigma of black blood where there is 
no evidence to support such imputation. *'A nice fellow, 
Jones; eh? very intelligent, and well-mannered," some 
stranger says, who knows nothing of Jones's antecedents. 
*'Yes, indeed," answers Smith, of Jamaica; ^' a very decent 
sort of fellow. They do say that he*s coloured ; of course you 
know that." The next time you see Jones, you observe him 
closely, and can find no trace of the Ethiop. But should he 
presently descant on purity of blood, and the insupportable 
impudence of the coloured people, then, and not till then, you 
would begin to doubt 

But these are evils which beset merely the point of juncture 
between the two races. With nine-tenth of those of mixed 
breed no attempts at concealment are by any means possible ; 
and by them, of course, no such attempts are made. They 
take tJieir lot as it is, and I think that on the whole they make 
the most of it. They of course are jealous of the assumed as- 
cendency of the white men, and affect to show, sometimes not 
in the most efficacious manner, that they are his equal in ex- 
tei'nal graces as in internal capacities. They are imperious to 
the black men, and determined on that side to exhibit and use 
their superiority. At this we can hardly be surprised. If we 
cannot set them a better lesson than we do, we can hardly ex- 
pect the benefit which should arise firom better teaching. 

But the great point to be settled is this: whether this race 
of mulattos^ quadroons, mustes, and what not, are capable 
of managing matters for themselves; of undertaking the 
higher walks of life; of living, in short, as an independent 
people with a proper share of masterdom ; and not necessarily 
as a servile people, as hewers of wood and drawers of water? 
If not, it will fare badly for Jamaica, and will probably also 
fare badly in coming years for the rest of the West Indiesu 
Whether other immigration be allowed or no, of one kind of 

The West indies and the Spanish Main* ^ 
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immigration the supply into Jamaica is becoming less and 
less. Few European white men now turn thither in quest of 
fortune. Few Anglo-Saxon adyenturers now seek her shores 
as the future home of their adoption. The white man has 
been there, and has left his mark. The Creole children of 
these Europeans of course remain, but their numbers are no 
longer increased b^ new comers. 

But I think there is no doubt that they are fit — these 
coloured people, to undertake the higher as well as lower 
paths of human labour. Indeed , they do undertake them, 
and thrive well in them now, much to the disgust of the so- 
esteemed ascendant class. They do make money, and enjoy 
it. They practise as statesmen, as lawyers, and as doctors 
in the colony; and, though they have not as yet shone 
brightly as divines in our English Church , such deficiency 
may be attributed more to the jealousy of the parsons of that 
Church than to their own incapacity. 

There are, they say, seventy thousand coloured people in 
the island, and not more than fifteen thousand white people. 
As the former increase in intelligence, it is not to be supposed 
that they will submit to the latter. Nor are they at all in- 
clined to submission. 

But they have still an up-hill battle before them. They 
are by no means humble in their gait, and their want of 
meekness sets their white neighbours against them. They 
are always proclaiming by their voice and look that they are 
as good as the white man; but they are always showing by 
their voice and look, also^ that they know that this is a fedse 
boast. 

And then they are by no means popular with the negro. 
A negro, as a rule, will not*serve a mulatto when he can 
serve a European or a white Creole. He thinks that the 
mulatto is too near akin to himself to be worthy of any 
respect. In his passion he calls him a nigger — and protests 
that he is not, and never will be like buckra man. 

The negroes complain that the coloured men are sly and 
cunning; that they cannot be trusted as masters; that they 
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tyrannize, bally, and deceive; in short, that liiey have their 
own negro faults. There may, doubtless, be some truth in 
this. They have still a portion of their lesson to learn; per- 
haps the greater portion. I afSjm merely that the lesson is 
being learned. A race of people with its good and ill qualities 
is not formed in a couple of centuries. 

And if it be fated that the Anglo*Saxon race in these 
islands is to yield place to another people, and to abandon its 
ground, having done its appointed work, surely such a decree 
should be no cause of sorrow. To have done their appointed 
work, and done it well, — should not this be enough for any 
men? 

But there are they who protest that such ideas as these 
with reference to this semi- African people are unpatriotic; 
are unworthy of an Englishman, who should foster the 
ascendency of his own race and his own country. Such men 
will have it as an axiom, that when an Englishman has been 
master once, he should be master always : that his dominion 
should not give way to strange hands, or his ascendency 
yield itself to strange races. It is impatriotic, forsooth, to 
suggest that these tawny children of the sun should get 
the better of their British lords , and rule the roast them- 
selves! 

Even were it so — should it even be granted that such an idea 
is unpatriotic, one would then be driven back to ask whether 
patriotism be a virtue* It is at any rate a virtue in conse- 
quence only of the finite aspirations of mankind. To love the 
universe which Gk>d has made, were man capable of such love, 
would be a loftier attribute than any feeling for one*s own 
country. The Gentile was as dear as the Jew; the Samari- 
tans as much prized as they of Gralilee, or as the children of 
Judah. 

The present position and projects of the children of Grreat 
&itain are sufficiently noble, and sufficiently extended. One 
need not begrudge to others their limited share in the popula- 
tion and government of the world^s welfare. While so large 
apart of North America and Australia remain still savage — 

5* 
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waiting the white man's foot — waiting, in fact, for the foot 
of the Englishman , there can be no reason why we should 
doom our children to swelter and grow pale within the tropics. 
A certain work has been ours to do there, a certain amount 
of remaining work it is still probably our lot to complete. But 
when that is done; when civilization, commerce, and educa- 
tion shall have been spread ; when sufficient of our blood shall 
have been infused into the veins of those children of the sun; 
then, I think, we may be ready, without stain to our pa- 
triotism, to take off our hats and bid farewell to the West 
Indies. 

And be it remembered that I am here speaking of the 
general ascendency, not of the political power of these 
coloured races. It may be that after all we shall still have 
to send out some white Governor with a white aide-de-camp 
and a white private secretary — some three or four unfor- 
tunate white men to support the dignity of the throne of 
Queen Victoria's great-grandchild's grandchild. Such may 
be, or may not be. To my thinking, it would be more for our 
honour that it should not be so. If the honour, glory, and 
well-being of the child be dear to the parents. Great Britain 
should surely be more proud of the United States than of any 
of her colonies. 

We Britishers have a noble mission. The word I know is 
unpopular, for it has been foully misused; but it is in itself a 
good word, and none other will supply its place. We have a 
noble mission, but we are never content with it. It is not 
enough for us to beget nations , civilize countries , and in- 
struct in truth and knowledge the dominant races of the 
coming ages. All this will not suffice unless also we can 
maintain a king over them t What is it to us, or even to them 
who may be their king or ruler — or, to speak with a nearer 
approach to sense, from what source they be governed — so 
long as they be happy, prosperous, and good? And yet 
there are men mad enough to regret the United States! 
Many men are mad enough to look forward with anything but 
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composure to the inevitable, happily inevitable day, when 
Australia shall follow in the same path. 

We have risen so high that we may almost boast to have 
placed ourselves above national gloxy. The welfare of the 
coming world is now the proper care of the Anglo -Saxon 
race. 

The coloured people, I have said, have made their way 
into society in Jamaica. That is, they have made a certain 
degree of impression on the millstone; which will therefore 
soon be perforated through and through, and then crumble 
to pieces like pumice-stone. Nay, they have been or are 
judges, attorneys-general, prime ministers, leaders of the 
opposition, and what not. The men have so far made their 
way. The difficulty now is with the women. 

And in high questions of society here is always the stum- 
bling-block. All manners of men can get themselves into a 
room together without difficulty, and can behave themselves 
with moderate forbearance to each other when in it But 
there are points on which ladies are harder than steel, sti£Fer 
than their brocaded silks, more obdurate than whalebone. 

''He wishes me to meet Mrs. So-and-So," a lady said to 
me, speaking of her husband, ''because Mr. So-and-So is 
a very respectable good sort of man. I have no objection 
whatever to Mr. So-and-So; but if I begin with her, I know 
there wfll be no end." 

" Probably not," I said ; " when you once commence, you 
will doubtless have to go on — in the good path." I confess 
that the last words were said sotto voce. On that occasion the 
courage was wanting in me to speak out my mind. The lady 
was very pretty, and I could not endure to be among the un- 
favoured ones. 

" That is just what I have said to Mr. — ; but he never 
thinks about such things; he is so very imprudent. If I ask 
Mrs. So-and-So here, how can I keep out Mrs. Such-a-One? 
They are both very respectable, no doubt; but what were 
their grandmothers ? " 

Ah I if we were to think of their grandmothers, it would 
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doubtless be a dark subject. But what, lady, of their 
grandchildren? That may be the most important, and also 
most interesting side from whence to view the family. 

*' These people marry now," another lady said to me — a 
lady not old exactly, but old enough to allude to such a sub- 
ject; and in the tone of her voice I thought I could catch an 
idea that she conceived them in doing so to be trenching on 
the privileges of their superiors. *'But their mothers and 
grandmothers never thought of looking to that at all. Are we 
to associate with the children of such women, and teach our 
daughters that vice is not to be shunned? ** 

Ah I dear lady — not old, but sufficiently old — this state- 
ment of yours is only too true. Their mothers and grand- 
mothers did not think much of matrimony — had but little 
opportunity of thinking much of it. But with whom did the 
fault chiefly lie? These very people of whom we are speak- 
ing, would they not be your cousins but for the lack of matri- 
mony? Your uncle, your father, your cousins, your grand- 
father, nay, your very brother, are they not the true criminals 
in this matter — they who have lived in this unhallowed state 
with women of a lower race? For the sinners themselves of 
either sex I would not ask your pardon ; but you might forgive 
the children's children. 

The life of coloured women in Jamaica some years since 
was certainly too often immoral. They themselves were fre- 
quently illegitimate, and they were not unwilling that their 
children should be so abo. To such a one it was preferable 
to be a white man's mistress than the wife of such as herself; 
and it did not bring on them the same disgrace, this kind of 
life, as it does on women in England, or even, I may say, on 
women in Europe, nor the same bitter punishment. Their 
master, though he might be stem enough and a tyrant, as 
the owner of slaves living on his own little principality might 
probably be, was kinder to her than to the other females 
around her, and in a rough sort of way was true to her. He 
did not turn her out of the house , and she found it to be pro- 
motion to be the mother of his children and the upper servant 
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in his establishment. And in those days, days still so near to 
us, the coloured woman was a slave herself, unless specially 
manumitted either in her own generation or in that imme- 
diately above her. It is from such alliances as these that the 
coloured race of Jamaica has sprung. 

But all this, if one cannot already boast that it is changed, 
is quickly changing. Matrimony is in vogue, and the coloured 
women know their rights, and are inclined to claim them. 

Of course among them , as among us at home , and among 
all people , there are various ranks. There are but few white 
labourers in Jamaica, and but few negroes who are not labour- 
ers. But the coloured people are to be found in all ranks, from 
that of the Prime Minister — for they have a Prime Minister in 
Jamaica — down to the worker in the cane-fields. Among 
their women many are now highly educated, for they send their 
children to English schools. Perhaps if I were to say fashion- 
ably educated, I might be more strictly correct. They love 
dearly to shine ; to run over the piano with quick and loud 
lingers; to dance with skill, which they all do , for they have 
good figures and correct ears ; to know and display the little 
tricks and graces of English ladies — such tricks and graces 
as are to be learned between fifteen and seventeen at Ealing, 
Clapham, and Homsey. 

But the coloured girls of a class below these — perhaps I 
should say two classes below them are the most amusing 
specimens of Jamaica ladies. I endeavoured to introduce my 
readers to one at Port Antonio. They cannot be called pretty, 
for the upper part of the face almost always recedes; but they 
have good figures and weU-tumed limbs. They are singularly 
free from mauvcdse honte, and yet they are not impertinent or 
ill-mannered. They are gracious enough with the pale faces 
when treated graciously , but they can show a very high spirit 
if they fancy that any slight is shown to them. They delight 
to talk contemptuously of niggers. Those people are dirty 
niggers , and nasty niggers , and mere niggers. I have heard 
this done by one whom I had absolutely taken for a negro, and 
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who was not using loud abusive language, but gently speaking 
of an inferior class. 

With these, as indeed with coloured people of a higher 
grade, the great difficulty is with their language. They cannot 
acquire the natural English pronunciation. As far as I 
remember, I have never heard but two negroes who spoke 
unbroken English; and the lower classes of the coloured 
people though they are not equally deficient, are still very 
incapable of plain English articulation. The "th" is to 
them, as to foreigners, an insuperable difficulty. Even 
Josephine , it may be remembered , was hardly perfect in this 
respect. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Janudca — White Men. 

It seems to us natural that white men should hold as- 
cendency over those who are black or coloured. Although 
we have emancipated our own slaves , and done so much to 
abolish slavery elsewhere, nevertheless we regard the negro 
as bom to be a servant We do not realize it to ourselves that 
it is his right to share with us the high places of the world, and 
that it should be an affair of individual merit whether we wait 
on his beck or he on ours. We have never yet brought our* 
selves so to think, and probably never shall. They stUl are to 
us a servile race. Philanthropical abolitionists will no doubt 
deny the truth of this ; but I have no doubt that the conviction 
is strong with them — could they analyze their own convictions 
— as it is with others. 

Where white men and black men are together, the white 
will order and the black will obey, with an obedience more 
or less implicit according to the terms on which they stand. 
When those terms are slavery, the white men order with 
austerity , and the black obey with alacrity. But such terms 
have been foimd to be prejudicial to both. Each is brutalized 
by the contact The black man becomes brutal and passive 
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as a beast of burden; tne white man becomes brutal and 
ferocious as a beast of prey. 

But there are various other terms on which they may stand 
as servants and masters. There are those well-understood 
terms which regulate employment in England and elsewhere, 
under which the poor man's time is his money, and the rich 
man's capital his certain means of obtaining labour. As far as 
we can see, these terms, ifproperly carried out, are the best 
which human wisdom can devise for the employment and 
maintenance of mankind. Here in England they are not 
always properly carried out. At an occasional spot or two 
things will run rusty for a while. There are strikes, and there 
are occasional gluts of labour, very distressing to the poor 
man; and occasional gluts of the thing laboured, very embar- 
rassing to the rich man. But on the whole, seeing that after 
all the arrangement is only human, here in England it does 
work pretty well. We intended , no doubt , when we emanci- 
pated our slaves in Jamaica , that the affair should work in the 
same way there. 

But the terms there at present are as far removed from the 
English system as they are from the Cuban, and are almost as 
abhorrent to justice as slavery itself — as abhorrent to justice, 
though certainly not so abhorrent to mercy and humanity. 

What would a farmer say in England if his ploughman 
declined to work, and protested that he preferred going to his 
master's granary and feeding himself and his children on his 
master's com? ^'Measter, noa; I beez a- tired thick day, and 
dunna mind to do no wark ! " Then the poorhouse, my friend, 
the poorhouse ! And hardly that ; starvation first, and naked- 
ness, and all manner of misery. In point of fact, our friend the 
ploughman must go and work , even though his overlaboured 
bones be tired , as no doubt they often are. J^e knows it , and 
does it, and in his way is not discontented. And is not this 
Grod's ordinance? 

His ordinance in England and elsewhere , but not so , ap- 
parently , in Jamaica. There we had a devil's ordinance in 
those days of slavery; and having rid ourselves of that, we 
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have still a devil's ordinance of another sort It is not perhaps 
very easy for men to change devil's work into heavenly work 
at once. The ordinance that at present we have existing there 
is that far nierUe one of lying in the sun and eating yams — 
" of eating, not your own yams, you lazy, do-nothing, thieving 
darkee; but my yams ; mine , who am being ruined , root and 
branch, stock and barrel, honse and homestead, wife and 
bairns , because you won't come and work for me when I offer 
you due wages; you thieving, do-nothing, lazy nigger." 

"Hush!" will say my angry philanthropist. "For the 
sake of humanity, hush! Will coarse abuse and the calling 
of names avail anything? Is he not a man and a brother?" 
No , my angry philanthropist; while he will not work and will 
only steal, he is neither the one nor the other, in my estimation. 
As for his being a brother, that we may say is — fudge ; and I 
will call no professional idler a man. 

But the abuse above given is not intended to be looked on 
as coming out of my own mouth, and I am not, therefore, to be 
held responsible for the wording of it It is inserted there — 
with small inverted commas, as you see — to show the language 
with which our angry white friends in Jamaica speak of the 
extraordinary condition in which they have found themselves 
placed. 

Slowly — with delay that has been awfully ruinous — 
they now bethink themselves of inmiigration — immigration 
from the coast of Africa, immigration from China, Coolie 
immigrants from Hindostan. When Trinidad and Guiana 
have helped themselves, then Jamaica bestirs itself. And 
what then? Then the negroes bestir themselves. "For 
heaven's sake let us be looked to ! Are we not to be protected 
from competition? If labourers be brought here, will not these 
white people again cultivate their grounds? Shall we not be 
driven from our squatting patches? Shall we not starve; or, 
almost worse than that, shall we not again fall under Adam's 
curse? Shall we not again be slaves, in reality, if not in name ? 
Shall we not have to work?" 

The negro's idea of emancipation was and is emancipatiou 
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not from slavery but from work. To lie in the sun and eat bread- 
fruit and yams b his idea of being free. Such freedom as that 
has not been intended for man in this world; and I say that 
Jamaica, as it now exists, is still under a devil^s ordinance. 

One cannot wonder that the white man here should be 
vituperative in his wrath. First came emancipation. He bore 
that with manful courage; for it must be remembered that 
even in that he had much to bear. The price he got for his 
slave was nothing as compared with that slave's actual value. 
And slavery to him was not repugnant as it is to you and me. 
One's trade is never repugnant to one's feelings. But so much 
he did bear with manly courage. He could no longer make 
slave-grown sugar, but he would not at any rate be compelled 
to compete with those who could. The protective duties would 
save him there. 

Then free trade became the fashion , and protective duties 
on sugar were abolished. I beg it may not be thought that I 
am an advocate for such protection. The West Indians were, 
I think, thrown over in a scurvy manner, because they were 
thrown over by their professed friends. But that was , we all 
know, the way with Sir Bobert Peel. Well, free trade in sugar 
became the law of the land, and then the Jamaica planter 
found the burden too heavy for his back« The money which 
had flown in so freely came in such small driblets that he could 
make no improvement. Portions of his estate went out of 
cultivation, and then the negro who should have tilled the 
remainder squatted on it, and said, ^^No, massa, me no workee 
to-day." 

And now, to complete the business, now that Jamaica is at 
length looking in earnest for immigration — for it has long 
been looking for immigration with listless dis-eamest — the 
planter is told that the labour of the black man must be 
protected. Ifhe be vituperative, who can wonder at it? To 
speak the truth, he is somewhat vituperative. 

The white planter of Jamaica is sore and vituperative and 
unconvinced. He feeb that he has been ill used , and forced 
to go to the wall ; and that now he is there, he is meanly spoken 
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of, as though he were a bore and a nuisance — as one of whom 
the Colonial Office would gladly rid itself if it knew how. In 
his heart of hearts there dwells a feeling that after all slavery 
was not so vile an institution — that that devil as well as some 
others has been painted too black. In those old days the work 
was done, the sugar was made, the workmen were comfortably 
housed and fed, and perhaps on his father's estate were kindly 
treated. At any rate, such is his present memory. The money 
came in, things went on pleasantly , and he cannot remember 
that anybody was unhappy. But now — ! Can it be wondered 
at that in his heart of hearts he should still have a sort of 
yearning after slavery? 

In one sense , at any rate , he has been ill used. The turn 
in the wheel of Fortune has gone against him, as it went 
against the hand-loom weavers when machinery became the 
fashion. Circumstances rather than his own fault have brought 
him low. Well-disciplined energy in all the periods of his 
adversity might perhaps have saved him, as it has saved 
others; but there has been more against him than against 
others. As regards him himself, the old-fashioned Jamaica 
planter, the pure-blooded white owner of the soil , I think that 
his day in Jamaica is done. The glory, I fear, has departed 
from his house. The hand-loom weavers have been swept into 
infmite space , and their children now poke the engine fires , or 
piece threads standing in a factory. The children of the old 
Jamaica planter must also push their fortunes elsewhere. 

It is a thousand pities , for he was , I may still say is , the 
prince of planters — the true aristocrat of the West Indies. 
He is essentially different as a man firom the somewhat purse- 
proud Barbadian, whose estate of two hundred acres has 
perhaps changed hands half a dozen times in the last fifty 
years, or the thoroughly mercantile sugar manufacturer of 
Guiana. He has so many of the characteristics of an English 
country gentleman that he does not strike an Englishman as a 
strange being. He has his pedigree, and his family house, and 
his domain around him. He shoots and fishes , and some few 
years since , in the good days, he even kept a pack of hounds. 
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He 18 in the commission of the peace, and as such has much 
to do. A planter in Demerara may also be a magistrate, — 
probably is so; but the fact does not come forward as a pro- 
minent part of his life*s history. 

In Jamaica too there is scope for a country gentleman. 
They have their counties and their parishes; in Barbados 
they have nothing but their sugar estates. They have county 
society, local balls, and local race-meetings. They have local 
politics, local quarrels, and strong old-fashioned local friend- 
ships. In all these things one feels oneself to be mu6h nearer 
to England in Jamaica than in any other of the West Indian 
islands. 

All this is beyond measure pleasant, and it is a thousand 
pities that it should not last. I fear , however , that it will not 
last — that , indeed , it is not now lasting. That dear lady's 
unwillingness to obey her lord's behests, when he asked her 
to call on her brown neighbour, nay, the very fact of that 
lord's request, both go to prove that this is so. The lady felt 
that her neighbour was cutting the very ground from under 
her feet. The lord knew "that old times were changed , old 
manners gone." The game was almost up when he found 
himself compelled to make such a request. 

At present, when the old planter sits on the magisterial 
bench , a coloured man sits beside him; one probably on each 
side of him. At road sessions he cannot cany out his little 
project because the coloured men out-vote him. There is a 
vacancy for his parish in the House of Assembly. The old 
planter scorns the House of Assembly, and will have nothing 
to do with it. A coloured man is therefore chosen, and votes 
away the white man*s taxes ; and then things worse and worse 
arise. Not only coloured men get into ofBce, but black men 
also. What is our old aristocratic planter to do with a 
negro churchwarden on one side, and a negro coroner on 
another? "Fancy what our state is," a young planter said 
to me; *'I dare not die, for fear I should be sat upon by a 
black man!" 

I know that it will be thought by many, and probably said 
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by some , tliat these are distinctions to which we onght not to 
allude. But without alluding to them in one's own mind it is 
impossible to understand the state of the country; and 
without alluding to them in speech it is impossible to explain 
the state of the country. The fact is, that in Jamaica, at the 
present day, the coloured people do stand on strong ground, 
and that they do not so stand with the goodwill of the old 
aristocracy of the country. They have forced their way up, 
and now loudly protest that they intend to keep it. I think 
that they will keep it , and that on the whole it will be well 
for us Anglo-Saxons to have created a race capable of living 
and working in the climate without inconvenience. 

It is singular, however, how little all this is understood in 
England. There it is conceived that white men and coloured 
men, white ladies and coloured ladies, meet together and 
amalgamate without any difference. The Duchess of This 
and Lord That are very happy to have at their tables some 
intelligent dark gentleman, or even a well-dressed negro, 
though he may not perhaps be very intelligent. There is some 
little excitement in it, some change from the common; and 
perhaps also an easy opportunity of practising on a small 
scale those philanthropic views which they preach with so 
much eloquence. When one hobnobs over a glass of cham- 
pagne with a dark gentleman , he is in some sort a man and a 
brother. But the duchess and the lord think that because the 
dark gentleman is to their taste, he must necessarily be as 
much to the taste of the neighbours among whom he has been 
bom and bred; of those who have been accustomed to see him 
from his childhood. 

There never was a greater mistake. A coloured man may 
be a fine prophet in London; but he will be no prophet in 
Jamaica, which is his own country; no prophet at any rate 
among his white neighbours. 

I knew a case in which a very intelligent — nay, I believe, 
a highly-educated young coloured gentleman, was sent out by 
certain excellent philanthropic big-wigs to fill an official 
situation in Jamaica. He was a stranger to Jamaica , never 
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having been there before. Now, when he was so sent out, the 
home big-wigs alluded to, intimated to certain other big-wigs 
in Jamaica that their dark prot^g^ would be a great ac- 
quisition to the society of the place. I mention this to show 
the ignorance of those London big- wigs , not as to the capa- 
bility of the young gentleman, which probably was not over- 
rated, but as to the manners and life of the place. I imagine 
that the gentleman has hardly once found himself in that 
society which it was supposed he would adorn. The time, 
however, will probably come when he and others of the same 
class will have sufficient society of their own. 

I have said elsewhere that the coloured people in Jamaica 
have made their way into society; and in what I now say I 
may seem to contradict myself. Into what may perhaps be 
termed public society they have made their way. Those who 
have seen the details of colonial life will know that there is a 
public society to which people are admitted or not admitted, 
according to their acknowledged rights. Govemor*s parties, 
public balls , and certain meetings which are semi-official and 
semi-social, are of this nature. A Governor in Jamaica would, 
I imagine, not conceive himself to have the power of ex- 
cluding coloured people from his table, even if he wished it. 
But in Barbados I doubt whether a Governor could, if he 
wished it, do the reverse. 

So far coloured people in Jamaica have made their 
footing good; and they are gradually advancing beyond 
this. But not the less as a rule are they disliked by the old 
white aristocracy of the country; in a strong degree by the 
planters themselves, but in a much stronger by the planters' 
wives. 

So much for my theory as to the races of men in Jamaica, 
and as to the social condition of the white and coloured 
people with reference to each other. Now I would say a word 
or two respecting the white man as he himself is, without 
reference either to his neighbour or to his prospects. 

A better fellow cannot be found anywhere than a gentle- 
man of Jamaica, or one with whom it is easier to live on pleas- 
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ant terms. He is generally hospitable, affable, and generous; 
easy to know, and pleasant when known; not given perhaps 
to much deep erudition, but capable of talking with ease on 
most subjects of conversation ; fond of society, and of plea- 
sure, if you choose to call it so *, but not generally addicted to 
low pleasures. He is often witty, and has a sharp side to his 
tongue if occasion be given him to use it. He is not generally, 
I think, a hard-working man. Had he been so , the country 
perhaps would not have been in its present condition. But he 
is bright and clever, and in spite of all that he has gone 
through , he is at all times good-humoured. 

No men are fonder of the country to which they belong , or 
prouder of the name of Great Britain than these Jamaicans. 
It has been our policy — and , as regards our larger colonies, 
the policy I have no doubt has been beneficial — to leave our 
dependencies very much to themselves; to interfere in the 
way of governing as little as might be ; and to withdraw as 
much as possible from any participation in their internal con- 
cerns. This policy is anything but popular with the white 
aristocracy of Jamaica. They would fain , if it were possible, 
dispense altogether with their legislature, and be governed 
altogether from home. In spite of what they have suffered, 
they are still willing to trust the statesmen of England, but 
are most unwilling to trust the statesmen of Jamaica. 

Nothing is more peculiar than the way in which the word 
'^ home " is used in Jamaica , and indeed all through the West 
Indies. With the white people , it always signifies England, 
even though the person using the word has never been there. 
I could never trace the use of the word in Jamaica as applied 
by white men or white women to the home in which they lived, 
not even though that home had been the dwelling of their 
fathers as well as of themselves. The word " home" with them 
is sacred, and means something holier than a habitation in the 
tropics. It refers always to the old country. 

In this respect, as in ao many others, an Englishman differs 
greatly from a Frenchman. Though our English, as a rule, 
are much more given to colonize than they are; though we 
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spread ourselves over the face of the globe , while they have 
established comparatively but few settlements in the outer 
world; nevertheless, when we leave our country, we almost 
always do so with some idea, be it ever so vague, that we 
shall return to it again, and again make it our home. But the 
Frenchman divests himself of any such idea. He also loves 
France, or at any rate loves Paris ; but his object is to carry 
his Paris with him ; to make a Paris for himself, whether it be 
in a sugar island among the Antilles, or in a trading town 
upon the Levant 

And in some respects the Frenchman is the wiser man. 
He never looks behind him with regret. He does his best to 
make his new house comfortable. The spot on which he fixes 
is his home, and so he calls it, and so regards it. But with an 
Englishman in the West Indies — even with an English 
Creole — England is always his home. 

If the people in Jamaica have any prejudice , it is on the 
subject of heat. I suppose they have a general idea that their 
island is hotter than England; but they never reduce this to 
an individual idea respecting their own habitation. 

''Come and dine with me," a man says to yon; "I can 
give you a cool bed.'* The invitation at first sounded strange 
to me, but I soon got used to it; I soon even liked it, though I 
found too often that the promise was not kept How could it 
be kept while the quicksilver was standing at eighty-five in 
the shade? 

And each man boasts that his house is ten degrees cooler 
than that of his neighbours ; and each man, if you contest the 
point , has a reason to prove why it must be so. 

But a stranger, at any rate round Kingston , is apt to put 
the matter in a different light. One place may be hotter than 
another, but cool is a word which he never uses. On the 
whole, I think that the heat of Kingston, Jamaica, is more 
oppressive than that of ipy other place among the British 
West Indies. When one gets down to the Spanish coast, 
then, indeed, one can look back even to Kingston with 
regret. 

The West indies md the Spanish Main, 6 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Jamaica — Sugar. 

That Jamaica was a land of wealth , rivallmg the East in 
its means of riches , nay, excelling it as a market for capital, 
as a place in which money might be turned; and that it now is 
a spot on the earth almost more poyerty^stricken than any 
other — so much is known almost to all men. That this 
change was brought about by the manumission of the slaves, 
which was completed in 1838 , of that also the English world 
is generally aware. And there probably the usual knowledge 
about Jamaica ends. And we may also say that the solicitude 
of Englishmen at large goes no further. The families who 
are connected with Jamaica by ties of interest are becoming 
fewer and fewer. Property has been abandoned as good for 
nothing, and nearly forgotten; or has been sold for what 
wretched trifle it would fetch; or left to an overseer, who is 
hardly expected to send home proceeds — is merely ordered 
imperatively to apply for no subsidies. Fathers no longer 
send their younger sons to make their fortunes there. Young 
English girls no longer come out as brides. Dukes and earls 
do not now govern the rich gem of the west, spending their 
tens of thousands in royal magnificence, and laying by other 
tens of thousands for home consumption. In lieu of this, 
some governor by profession, unfortunate for the moment, 
takes Jamaica with a groan, as a stepping-stone to some 
better Barataria — New Zealand perhaps, or Frazer River v 
and by strict economy tries to save the price of his silver 
forks. Equerries, aides-de-camp, and private secretaries 
no longer flaunt it about Spanish Town. The flaunting 
about Spanish Town is now of a dull sort. Ichabod! The 
glory of that house is gone. The palmy days of that island 
are over. 

Those who are failing and falling in the world excite but 
little interest; and so it is at present with Jamaica. Fron^ 
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time to time we hear that properties which used to bring five 
thousand pounds a year are not now worth five hundred 
pounds in fee simple. We hear it, thank our stars that we 
have not been brought up in the Jamaica line , and there's an 
end of it. K we have young friends whom we wish to send 
forth into the world, we search the maps with them at our 
elbows ; but we put our hands over the West Indies — over the 
first fruits of the courage and skill of Columbus — as a spot 
tabooed by Providence. Nay, if we could, we would fain 
forget Jamaica altogether. 

But there it is ; a spot on the earth not to be lost sight of 
or forgotten altogether, let us wish it ever so much. It belongs 
to us, and must be in some sort thought of and managed, and, 
if possible, governed. Though the utter sinking of Jamaica 
under the sea might not be regarded as a misfortune , it is not 
to be thought of that it should belong to others than Britain. 
How should we look at the English politician who would pro- 
pose to sell it to the United States ; or beg Spain to take it as 
an appendage to Cuba? It is one of the few sores in our huge 
and healthy carcase ; and the sore has been now running so 
long, that we have almost given over asking whether it be 
curable. 

This at any rate is certain — it will not sink into the sea, 
but will remain there , inhabited , if not by white men , then by 
coloured men or black; and must unfortunately be governed 
by us English. 

We have indulged our antipathy to cruelty by abolishing 
slavery. We have made the peculiar institution an impossibili- 
ty under the British crown. But in doing so we overthrew one 
particular interest; and, alas I we overthrew also , and neces- 
sarily so , the holders of that interest. As for the twenty millions 
which we gave to the slave-owners, it was at best but as though 
we had put down awls and lasts by Act of Parliament, and, 
giving the shoemakers the price of "their tools , told them they 
might make shoes as they best could without them; failing any 
such possibility, that they might live on the price of their lost 

6* 
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articles. Well ; the shoemakers did their best , and continued 
their trade in shoes under much difficulty. 

But then we have had another antipathy to indulge, and 
have indulged it — our antipathy to protection. We have 
abolished the diity on slave-grown sugar; and the shoemakers 
who have no awls and lasts have to compete sadly with their 
happy neighbours, possessed of these useful shoemaking 
utensils. 

Make no more shoes , but make something in lieu of shoes, 
we say to them. The world wants not shoes only — make 
hats. Grive up your sugar, and bring forth produce that does 
not require slave labour. Could the men of Jamaica with one 
voice speak out such words as the experience ofthe world might 
teach item , they would probably answer thus : — * * Yes ; in two 
hundred years or so we will do so. So long it will take to alter 
the settled trade and habit of a community. In the mean time, 
for ourselves , our living selves , our late luxurious homes , our 
idle, softly-nurtured Creole wives, our children coming and to 
come — for ourselves — what immediate compensation do you 
intend to offer us , Mr. Bull?" 

Mr. Bull, with sufficient anger at such importunity; with 
sufficient remembrance of his late twenty millions of pounds 
sterling; with some plain allusions to that payment, buttons 
up his breeches-pocket and growls angrily. 

Abolition of slavery is good , and free trade is good. Such 
little insight as a plain man may have into the affairs around 
him seems to me to suffice for the expression of such opinion. 
Nor will I presume to say that those who proposed eillier the 
one law or the other were premature. To get a goodlawpassed 
and out of hand is always desirable. There are from day to 
day so many new impediments! But the law having been 
passed , we should think somewhat of the sufferers. 

Planters in Jamaica assert that when the abolition of 
slavery was hurried on by the termination of the apprentice 
system before the time first stipulated, they were promised 
by the government at home that their interests should be pro- 
tectedbyhigh duties on slave-grown sugar. That such pledge 
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was ever absolutelj made , I do not credit. But that , if made, 
it could be worth anything, no man looking to the history of 
England could imagine. What minister can pledge his suc- 
cessors? In Jamaica it is said that the pledge was given and 
broken by the same man — by Sir Robert Peel. But when did 
SirEobert Peel's pledge in one year bind even his own conduct 
in the next? 

The fact perhaps is this, that no one interest can ever be 
allowed to stand in the way of national progress. We could 
not stop machinery for the sake of the hand- loom weavers. 
The poor hand-loom weavers felt themselves aggrieved; knew 
that the very bread was taken from their mouths , their hard- 
earned cup from their lips. They felt, poor weavers ! that they 
could not take themselves in middle life to poking fires and 
greasing wheels. Time, the eater of things, has now pretty 
well eaten the hand-loom weavers — them and their miseries. 
Must it not be so also with the Jamaica planters? 

In the mean time the sight, as regards the white man , is a 
sad one to see; and almost the sadder in that the last three or 
four years have been in a slight degree prosperous to the 
Jamaica sugar-grower; so that this question of producing 
sugar in that island at a rate that will pay for itself is not quite 
answered. The drowning man still clings by a rope's end, 
though it be but by half an inch, and that held between his 
teeth. Let go, thou unhappy one, and drown thyself out of 
the way! Is it not thus that Great Britain, speaking to him 
fr^m the high places in Exeter Hall , shouts to him in his death 
struggles? 

Are Englishmen in general aware that half the sugar estates 
in Jamaica, andl believe more than half the coffee plantations, 
have gone back into a state of bush? — that all this land , rich 
with the richest produce only some thirty years since , has now 
fallen back into wilderness? — that the world has hereabouts 
so retrograded? — that chaos and darkness have reswallowed 
so vast an extent of the most bountiful land that civilization 
had ever mastered , and that too beneath the British govern- 
ment? 
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And of those who are now growing canes in Jamaica a great 
portion ai^e gentlemen who have lately bought their estates for 
the value of the copper in the sugar-boilers, and of the metal 
in the rum-stills. If to this has been added anything like a 
fair value for wheels in the machinery , the estate has not been 
badly sold. 

Some estates there are , and they are not many , which are 
still worked by the agents — attorneys is the proper word — of 
rich proprietors in England; of men so rich that tiiey have been 
able to bear the continual drain of properties that for years 
have been always losing — of men who have had wealth and 
spirit to endure this. It is hardly necessary to say that they 
are few; and that many whose spirit has been high, but 
wealth insufficient, have gone grievously to the wall in the 
attempt. 

And there are still some who, living on the spot, have 
hitherto pulled through it all ; who have watched houses falling 
and the wilderness progressing, and have still stuck to their 
homes and their work; men whose properties for ten years, 
countingfrom the discontinuance of protection, have gradually 
grown less and less beneath their eyes , till utter want has been 
close to them. And yet they have held on. In the good times 
they may have made five hundred hogsheads of sugar every 
year. It has come to that with them that in some years they 
have made but thirty. But they have made that thirty and still 
held on. All honour at least to them! For their sake, if for 
that of no others, we would be tempted to pray that these few 
years of their prosperity maybe prolonged and grow somewhat 
fatter. 

The exported produce of Jamaica consists chiefly of sugar 
and rum. The article next in importance is coffee. Then they 
export also logwood , arrowroot, pimento , and ginger; but not 
in quantities to make them of much national value. Mahogany 
is also cut here, and fustic. But sugar and rum are still the 
staples of the island. Now all the world knows that rum and 
sugar are made firom the same plant. 

Ajid yet every one will tell you that the cane can hardly be 
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got to thrive in Jamaica without slave labour; will tell 70U, 
also, that the land of Jamaica is so generous that it will give 
forth many of the most wonderful fruits of the world, almost 
without labour. Putting these two things together, would not 
any simple man advise them to abandon sugar? Ah ! he would 
be very simple if he were to do so with a voice that could make 
itself well heard, and should dare to do so in Jamaica. 

Men there are generally tolerant of opinion on most matters, 
and submit to be talked to on their own shortcomings and 
colonial mismanagement with a decent grace. You may advise 
them to do this, and counsel them to do that, referring to their 
own immediate concerns , without receiving that rebuke which 
your interference might probably deserve. But do not try 
their complaisance too far. Do not advise them to give over 
making sugar. Kyou give such advice in a voice loud enough 
to be heard , the island will soon be too hot to hold you. Sugar 
is loved there, whether wisely loved or not J£ not wisely , then 
too well. 

When I hear a Jamaica planter talking of sugar , I cannot 
but think of Bums , and his muse that had made him poor and 
kept him so. And the planter is just as ready to give up his 
canes as the poet was to abandon his song. 

The production of sugar and the necessary concomitant 
production of rum — for in Jamaica the two do necessarily go 
together — is not , one would say, an alluring occupation. 1 do 
not here intend to indulge my readers with a detailed description 
of the whole progress , from the planting or ratooning of the 
cane till the sugar and the rum are shipped. Books there are, 
no doubt, much wiser than mine in which the whole process is 
developed. But I would wish this much to be understood , that 
the sugar planter, as things at present are, must attend to and 
be master of, and practically carry out three several trades. 
He must be an agriculturist, and grow his cane; and like aU 
agriculturists must take his crop from the ground and have it 
ready for use; as the wheat grower does in England, and the 
cotton grower in America. But then he must also be a manu- 
facturer, and that in a branch of manufacture which requires 
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complicated machinery. The wheat grower does not grind his 
wheat and make it into bread. Nor does the cotton grower 
fabricate calico. But the grower of canes most make sugar. 
He must have his boiling-houses and trash-houses; his water 
power and his steam power; he must dabble in machinery, and, 
in fact, be a Manchester manufacturer as well as a Kent farmer. 
And then , over and beyond this , he must be a distiller. The 
sugar leaves him fit for your puddings, and the rum fit for your 
punch — always exceptmg the slight article of adulteration 
which you are good enough to add affcerwardsyourselves. Such 
a complication of trades would not be thought very alluring to 
a gentleman farmer in England. 

And yet the Jamaica proprietor holds faithfully by his 
sugar-canes. 

It has been said that sugar is an article which for its proper 
production requires slave labour. That this is absolutely so is 
certainly not the fact, for very good su^ar is made in Jamaica 
without it. That thousands of pounds could be made with 
slaves where only hundreds are made — or, as the case may 
be, are lost — without it, I do not doubt. The complaint 
generally resolves itself to this, that free labour in Jamaica 
cannot be commanded; that it cannot be had always , and up 
to a certain given quantity at a certain moment ; that labour 
is scarce, andtherefore high priced, and that labour being high 
priced, a negro can live on half a day's wages, and will not 
therefore work the whole day — will not always work any part 
of the day at all , seeing that his yams , his breadfruit , and his 
plantains are ready to his hands. But the slaves ! — Oh! those 
were the good times! 

I have in another chapter said a few words about the 
negroes as at present existing in Jamaica , I also shall say a 
few words as to slavery elsewhere; and I will endeavour not 
to repeat myself. This much, however, is at least clear to all 
men, that you cannot eat your cake and have it. You cannot 
abolish slavery to the infinite good of your souls , your minds, 
and intellects, and yet retain it for the good of your pockets. 
Seeing that these men are free , it is worse than useless to be- 
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gntdge them the use of their freedom. If I have means to lie 
in the sun and meditate idle , why , my worthy taskmaster! 
should you expect me to pull out at thy behest long reels of 
cotton, long reels of law jargon, long reels of official yer- 
bosity, long reels of gossamer literature — Why, indeed? 
Not having means so to lie, I do puU out the reels, taking 
such wages as I can get, and am tibankful. But my friend 
and brother over there, my skin-polished, shining, oil-fat 
negro , is a richer man than I. He lies under his mango-tree, 
and eats the luscious fruit in the sun; he sends his black 
urchin up for a breadfruit, and behold the family table is 
spread. He pierces a cocoa-nut, and, lol there is his bever- 
age. He lies on the grass surrounded by oranges, bananas, 
and pine-apples. Oh, my hard taskmaster of thesugarmill, 
is he not better off than thou? why should he work at thy 
order? '*No, massa, me weak in me belly; me no workee to- 
day; me no like workeejust 'em little moment." Yes, Sambo 
has learned to have his own way; though hardly learned to 
claim his right without lying. 

That this is all bad — bad nearly as bad can be — bad 
perhaps as anything short of slavery , all men will allow. It 
will be quite as bad in the long run for the negro as for the 
white man — worse , indeed ; for the white man will by 
degrees wash his hands of the whole concern. But as matters 
are, one cannot wonder that the black man will not work. 
The question stands thus : cannot he be made to do so? Can 
it not be contrived that he shall be free , free as is the English- 
man, and yet compelled, as is the Englishman, to eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow? 

I utterly disbelieve in statistics as a science , and am never 
myself guided by any long-winded statement of figures from a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or such like big-wig. To my 
mind it is an hallucination. Such statements are '^gnes 
fatui." Figures, when they go beyond six in number, re- 
present to me not facts , but dreams , or sometimes worse than 
dreams. I have therefore no right myself to offer statistics to 
the reader. But it was stated in the census taken in 1844 that 
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there were sixteen thousand white people in the island, and 
about three hundred thousand blacks. There were also about 
seventy thousand coloured people. Putting aside for the 
moment the latter as a middle class , and regarding the black 
as the free servants of the white , one would say that labour 
should not be so deficient. But what, if your Aree servants 
don*t work; unfortunately know how to live without work- 
ing? 

The political question that presses upon me in viewing Ja- 
maica, is certainly this — Will the growth of sugar pay in 
Jamaica , or will it not? I have already stated my conviction 
that a change is now taking place in the very blood and 
nature of the men who are destined to be the dominant classes 
in these western tropical latitudes. That the white man , the 
white Englishman, or white English Creole, will ever again 
be a thoroughly successful sugar grower in Jamaica 1 do not 
believe. That the brown man may be so is very probable; 
but great changes must first be made in the countries around 
him. 

While the ^^ peculiar institution" exists in Cuba, Brazil, 
Porto Bico, and the Southern States, it cannot, I think, 
come to pass. A plentiful crop in Cuba may in any year bring 
sugar to a price which will give no return whatever to the Ja- 
maica grower. A spare crop in Jamaica itself will have the 
same result; and tiiere are many causes for spare crops; 
drought, for instance, and floods, and abounding rats, and 
want of capital to renew and manure the plants. At present 
the trade will only give in good years a fair profit to those 
who have purchased their land almost for nothing A trade 
that cannot stand many misfortunes can hardly exist pros- 
perously. This trade has stood very many; but I doubt 
whether it can stand more. 

The "peculiar institution,'* however, will not live for 
ever. The time must come when abolition will be popular 
even in Louisiana. And when it is law there, it wiU be the 
law in Cuba also. If that day shall have arrived before the 
last sugar-mill in the island shall have been stopped, Jamaica 
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may then compete with other free countries. The world 
will not do without sugar , let it be produced by slaves or free 
men. 

But though a man may venture to foretell the abolition 
of slavery in the States, and yet call himself no prophet, he 
must be a wiser man than I who can foretell the time. It will 
hardly be to-morrow; nor yet the next day. It wiU scarcely 
come so that we may see it. Before it does come it may easily 
be that the last sugar-mill in poor Jamaica will in truth have 
stopped. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Jamaica — Emperor Sonlouque. 

We all remember the day when Mr. Smith landed at New- 
haven and took up his abode quietly at the inn there. Poor 
Mr. Smith ! In the ripeness of time he has betaken himself a 
stage further on his long journey , travelling now probably 
without disguise, either that of a citizen King or of a citizen 
Smith. 

And now, following his illustrious example, the ex- 
Emperor Soulouque has sought the safety always to be found 
on English territories by sovereigns out of place. In January, 
1859, his Highness landed at Kingston, Jamaica, having 
made his town of Port au Prince and his kingdom of Hayti 
somewhat too hot to hold him. 

All the world probably knows that King Soulouque is a 
black man. One blacker never endured the meridian heat of 
a tropical sun. 

The island, which was christened Hispaniola by Co- 
lumbus, has resumed its ancient name of Hayti. It is, how- 
ever, divided into two kingdoms — two republics one may 
now say. That to the east is generally called St. Domingo, 
having borrowed the name given by Columbus to a town. 
This is by far the larger, but at the same time the poorer 
division of the island. That to the west is now called Hayti, 
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and over this territory Soulouque reigned as emperor. He 
reigned as emperor, and was so styled, having been elected 
as President; in which little change in his state he has been 
imitated by a neighbour of ours with a success almost equal to 
his own. 

For some dozen years the success of Soulouque was 
very considerable. He has had a dominion which has been 
almost despotic; and has, so rumour says, invested some 
three or four hundred thousand pounds in European funds. 
In this latter point his imitator has, I fear, hardly equalled 
him. 

But a higher ambition fired the bosom of Soulouque , and 
he sighed after the territories of his neighbours — not gener- 
ously to bestow them on other kings, but that he might keep 
them on his own behoof. Soulouque desired to be emperor 
of the whole island, and he sounded his trumpet and pre- 
pared his arms. He called together his army, and put on 
the boots of Bombastes. He put on the boots of Bombastes 
and bade his men meet him — at the Barleymow or elsewhere. 

But it seems that his men were slow in coming to the 
rendezvous. Nothing that Soulouque could say, nothing 
that he could do , no admonitions through his sternest govern- 
ment ministers , no reading of the mutiny act by his com- 
manders and generals , would induce them actually to make 
an assault at arms. Then Soulouque was angry, and in his 
anger he maltreated his army. He put his men into pits, and 
kept them there without food; left them to be eaten by 
vermin — to be fed upon while they could not feed; and 
played, upon the whole, such a melodrama of autocratic 
bricks and fantasies as might have done honour to a white 
Nero. Then at last black human nature could endure no 
more, and Soulouque, dreading a pit for his own majesty, 
was forced to run. 

In one respect he was more fortunate than Mr. Smith. In 
his dire necessity an English troop-ship was found to be at 
hand. The '* Melbourne '' was steaming home from Jamaica, 
and the officer in command having been appealed to for as- 
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siertance, consented to return to Kingston with the royal suite. 
This she did, and on the 22nd of January, Soulouqae, with his 
wifSe and daughter, his prime minister, and certain coal-black 
maids of honpur, was landed at the quays. 

When under the SBgis of British protection, the ex-emperor 
was of course safe. But he had not exactly chosen a bed of 
roses for himself in coming to Jamaica. It might be probable 
that a bed of roses was not easily to be found at the moment 
At Kingston there were collected many Haytians, who had 
either been banished bySoulouqe in the plenitude of his power, 
or had run from him as he was now running from his subjects. 
There were many whose brothers and fathers had been destroy- 
ed inHayti, whose friends had perished under the hands of 
the tyrants executioner , for whom pits would have been pre- 
pared had they not vanished speedUy. These refugees had 
sought safety also in Jamaica , and for them a day of triumph 
had now arrived. They were not the men to allow an oppor- 
tunity for triumph to pass without enjoying it. 

These were mostly brown men — men of a mixed race; 
men, and indeed women also. With Soulouque and his gov- 
ernment such had found no favour. He had been glad to 
welcome white residents in his kingdom, and of course had 
rejoiced in having black men as his subjects^ But of the col- 
oured people he had endeavoured in every way to rid himself. 
He had done so to a great extent, and many of them were now 
ready to welcome him at Kingston. 

Kingston does not rejoice in public equipages of much pre- 
tensions; nor are there to be hired many carriages fit for the 
conveyance of royalty , even in its decadence. Two small, 
wretched vehicles were however procured, such as ply in the 
streets there, and carry passengers to the Spanish Town rail- 
way at sixpence a head. In one of these sat Soulouque and 
his wife, with a British officer on the box beside the driver, and 
with two black policemen hanging behind. In another, simi- 
lariy guarded, were packed the Countess Olive — that being 
the name of the ex-emperor*s daughter — and her attendants. 
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And thus travellmg by different streets they made their way 
to heir hotel. 

One would certainly have wished, in despite of those 
wretched pits, that they had been allowed to do so without 
annoyance; but sueh was not the case. The banished Hay- 
tians had it not in their philosophy to abstain &om triumphing 
on a fallen enemy. They surrounded the carriages with a 
dusky cloud, and received the fugitives with howls of self- 
congratulation at their abasement Nor was this all. When 
the royal party was duly lodged at the Date-Tree tavern, the 
ez-Haytians lodged themselves opposite. There they held a 
dignity ball in token of their joy; and for three days main- 
tained their position in order that poor Soulouque might wit- 
ness their rejoicings. 

" They have said a mass over him, the wretched being!" 
said the landlady of my hotel to me, triumphantly. 

'^ Said a mass over him ? '' 

*'Yes, the black nigger — king, indeed! said a mass over 
him 'cause he's down. Thank God for that! And pray God 
keep him so. Him king indeed, the black nigger!" AU 
which could not have been comfortable for poor Soulouque. 

The royal party had endeavoured in the first instance to 
take up their quarters at this lady's hotel, or lodging-house, 
as they are usually called. But the patriotic sister of Mrs. 
Seacole would listen to no such proposition. " I won't keep a 
house for black men," she said to me. '^ As for kings, I would 
despise myself to have a black king. As for that black beast 
and his black women — Bah!" Now this was certainly mag- 
nauimous, for Soulouque would have been prepared to pay well 
for his accommodation. But the ordinary contempt which the 
coloured people have for negroes was heightened in this case 
by the presumption of blackroyalty— perhaps also by loyalty. 
" Queen Victoria is my king," said Mrs. Seacole's sister. 

I must confess that I endeavoured to excite her loyalty 
rather than her compassion. A few friends were to dine with 
me that day ; and where would have been my turtle soup had 
Soulouque and his suite taken possession of the house? 
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The deposed tyrant, when he left Hayti, published a short 
manifesto, in which he set forth that he, Faustin the First, 
having been elected by the free snfi&ages of his fellow country- 
men, had endeayoured to govern them well, actuated by a 
pure love of his country; that he had remained at his post as 
long as his doing so had been pleasing to his countrymen ; but 
that now, having discovered by sure symptoms that his 
countrymen desired to see him no longer on the throne, he 
voluntarily and immediately abdicated his seat. From hence- 
forth he could only wish well to the prosperity of Hayti. 

Freesufi&ages of his people! Ah, me! Such farces strike 
us but as farces when Hayti and such like lands are concerned. 
But when they come nearer to us they are very sad. 

Soulouque is a stout, hale man, apparently of sixty-five 
or sixty-eight years of age. It is difficult to judge of the ex- 
pression of a black man's face unless it be very plainly seen; 
but it appeared to me to be by no means repulsive. He has 
been, I believe, some twelve years Emperor of Hayti, and as 
he has escaped with wealth he cannot be said to have been un- 
fortunate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Jamaica — The Oovemment. 

Queen, Lords, and Commons, with the full paraphernalia 
of triple readings, adjournments of the house, and counting 
out, prevails in Jamaica as it does in Great Britain. 

By this it will be understood that there is a Governor, re- 
presenting the Crown, whose sanction or veto is of course 
given, as regards important measures, in accordance with 
instructions from the Colonial Office. The Governor has an 
Executive Committee, which tallies with our Cabinet. It con- 
sists at present of three members , one of whom belongs to the 
upper House and two to the lower. The Governor may ap- 
point a fourth member if it so please him. These gentlemen 
are paid for their services, and preside over different depart- 
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ments, as do our Secretaries of State, &c. And there is a 
Most Honourable Privy Council, just as we have at home. Of 
this latter, the members may or may not support the Gov- 
ernor, seeing that they are elected for life. 

The House of Lords is represented by the Legislative 
Ck)uncil. This quasi-peerage is of course not hereditary, but 
the members sit for life , and are nominated by the Grovemor. 
They are seventeen in number. The Legislative Council can 
of course put a veto on any bill. 

The House of Assembly stands in the place of the House of 
Commons. It consists of forty -seven members, two being 
elected by nineteen parishes , and three each by three other 
parishes, those, namely, which contain the towns of Kingston, 
Spanish Town, and Port Boyal. 

In one respect this House of Commons falls sho rt of the 
privileges and powers of our House at home. It cannot sug- 
gest money bills. No honourable member can make a propo- 
sition that so much a year shall be paid for such a purpose. 
The government did not wish to be driven to exercise the in- 
vidious power of putting repeated vetos on repeated sug- 
gestions for semi-public expenditure; and therefore this power 
has been taken away. But any honourable member can bring 
before the House a motion to the effect that the Governor be 
recommended himself to propose , by one of the Executive 
Committee , such or such a money bill; and then if the Gov- 
ernor decline, the House can refuse to pass his supplies, and 
can play the "red devil" with his Excellency. So that it 
seems to come pretty nearly to the same thing. 

At home in England, Crown, Lords, and Commons really 
seem to do very well. Some may think that the system wants 
a little shove this way, some the other. Reform may, or may 
not be, more or less needed. But on the whole we are governed 
honesUy, liberally, and successfully; with at least a greater 
share of honesty, liberality, and success than has fallen to the 
lot of most other people. Each of the three estates enjoys the 
respect of the people at large, and a seat, either among the 
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Lords or the Commons, is an object of high ambition. The 
system may therefore be said to be succes^il. 

But it does not follow that because it answers in England 
it should answer in Jamaica*, that institutions which suit the 
country which is perhaps in the whole world the farthest ad- 
vanced in civilizatiou, wealth, and public honesty, should 
suit equally well an island which is unfortunately very far 
from being advanced in those good qualities; whose civiliza- 
tion, as regards the bulk of the population , is hardly above 
that of savages , whose wealth has vanished, and of whose 
public honesty — I will say nothing. Of that I myself will say 
nothing, but the Jamaicans speak of it in terms which are not 
flattering to their own land. 

I do not think that the system does answer in Jamaica. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that it is carried on 
there in a manner very different from that exercised in our 
other West-Indian colonies. In Jamaica any man may vote 
who pays either tax or rent ; but by a late law he must put in 
his claim to vote on a ten shilling stamp. There are in round 
numbers three hundred thousand blacks, seventy thousand 
coloured people, and fifteen thousand white ; it may therefore 
easily be seen in what hands the power of electing must rest. 
Now in Barbados no coloured man votes at all. A coloured 
man or negro is doubtless qualified to vote if he own a free- 
hold ; but then , care is taken that such shall not own free- 
holds. In Trinidad, the legislative power is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Crown. In G-uiana, which I look upon as 
the best governed of them all, this is very much the case. 

It is not Ihat I would begrudge the black man the right of 
voting because he is black , or that I would say that he is and 
must be unfit to vote , or imfit even to sit in a house of as- 
sembly; but the amalgamation as at present existing is bad. 
The objects sought after by a free and open representation of 
the people are not gained unless those men are as a rule re- 
turned who are most respected in the commonwealth, so that 
the body of which they are the units may be respected also. 
This object is not achieved in Jamaica, and consequently the 
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Honse of Assembly is not respected. It does not contain the 
men of most weight and condition in the island) and is con- 
temptuously spoken of even in Jamaica itself, and even by its 
own members. 

Some there are, some few , who have gotten themselves to 
be elected , in order that things which are already bad may 
not, if such can be avoided, become worse. They, no doubt, 
are they who best do their duty by the country in which their 
lot lies. But, for the most part, those who should represent 
Jamaica will not condescend to take part in the debates , nor 
will they solicit the votes of the negroes. 

It would appear from these observations as though I 
thought that the absolute ascendency of the white man should 
still be maintained in Jamaica. By no means. Let him be 
ascendant who can — in Jamaica or elsewhere — who honestly 
can. I doubt whether such ascendency, the ascendency of 
Europeans and white Creoles, can be longer maintained in 
this island. It is not even now maintained; and for that reason 
chiefly I hold that this system of Lords and Commons is not 
compatible with the present genius of the place. Let coloured 
men fill the public offices , and enjoy the sweets of official 
pickings. I would by no means wish to interfere with any 
good things which fortune may be giving them in this respect. 
But I think there would be greater probability of their ad- 
vancing in their new profession honestiy and usefully , if they 
could be made to look more to the Colonial Office at home, 
and less to the native legislature. 

At home , no member of the House of Commons can hold 
a government contract. The members of the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica have no such prejudicial embargo attached 
to the honour of their seats. They can hold the government 
contracts ; and it is astonishing how many of them are in their 
hands. 

The great point which strikes a stranger is this , that the 
House of Assembly is not respected in the island. Jamaicans 
themselves have no confidence in it. If the white men could 
be polled, the majority I think would prefer to be rid of it 
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altogether, and to be govemed, as Trilndad is governed, 
by a G-ovemor with a council; of course with due power of re- 
ference to the Colonial Office. 

Let any man fancy what England would be if the House 
of Commons were ludicrous in the eyes of Englishmen ; if men 
ridiculed or were ashamed of all their debates. Such is the 
case as regards the Jamaica House of Commons. 

In truth , there is not room for a machinery so complicated 
in this island. The handful of white men can no longer have 
it all their own way; and as for the negroes — let any 
warmest advocate of the ^*man and brother" position say 
whether he has come across three or four of the class who are 
fit to enact laws for their own guidance and the guidance of 
others. 

It pains me to write words which may seem to be opposed 
to humanity and a wide philanthropy; but a spade is a 
spade, and it is worse than useless to say that it is some- 
thing else. 

The proof of the truth of what I say with reference to this 
system of Lords and Commons is to be found in the eating 
of the pudding. It may not perhaps be fair to adduce the 
prosperity of Barbados, and to compare it with the adversity 
of Jamaica , seeing that local circumstances were advan- 
tageous to Barbados at the times of emancipation and equali- 
zation of the sugar duties. Barbados was always able to 
command a plentiful supply of labour. But it is quite fair to 
compare Jamaica with G-uiana or Trinidad. In both these 
colonies the negro was as well able to shirk his work as in 
Jamaica. 

And in these two colonies the negro did shirk his work, 

just as he did in Jamaica; and does still to a great extent. 

The limits of these colonies are as extensive as Jamaica is, 

and the negro can squat. They are as fertile as Jamaica is, 

and the negro can procure his food almost without trouble. 

But not the less is it a fact that the exportation of sugar &om 

Guiana and Trinidad now exceeds the amount exported in the 

7* 
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time of slavery , while the exportation from Jamaica is almost 
as nothing. 

But in Trinidad and Guiana they have no House of Com- 
mons, with Mr. Speaker, three readings, motions for ad- 
journment, and unlimited powers of speech. In those colo- 
nies the governments — acting with such assistance as was 
necessary — have succeeded in getting foreign labour. In 
Jamaica they have as yet but succeeded in talking about it. 
In Guiana and Trinidad they make much sugar , and boast 
loudly of making more. In Jamaica they make but very little, 
and have not selfconfidence enough leffc with them to make 
any boast whatsoever. 

With all the love that an Englishman should have for 
a popular parliamentary representation, I cannot think it 
adapted to a small colony, even were that colony not from 
circumstances so peculiarly ill fitted for it as is Jamaica. In 
Canada and Australia it is no doubt vety well; the spirit of 
a fresh and energetic people struggling on into the world's 
eminence will produce men fit for debating, men who can 
stand on their legs without making a house of legislature 
ridiculous. But what could Lords and Commons do in Malta, 
or in Jersey? What would they do in the Scilly Islands? 
What have they been doing in the Ionian Islands ? And, alas I 
what have they done in Jamaica ? 

Her roads are almost impassable, her bridges are broken 
down, her coffee plantations have gone back to bush, her 
sugar estates have been sold for the value of the sugar-boilers. 
Kingston as a town is the most deplorable that man ever 
visited , unless it be that Spanish Town is worse. And yet 
they have Lords and Commons with all but unlimited powers 
of making motions! It has availed them nothing, and I fear 
will avail them nothing. 

This I know may be said, that be the Lords and Commons 
there for good or evil, they are to be moved neither by men 
nor gods. It is I imagine true, that no power known to the 
British empire could deprive Jamaica of her constitution. 
It has had some kind of a house of assembly since the time 
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of Charles 11.; nay, I believe, Bince the days of Cromwell; 
which by saccessive doctoring has grown to be such a parody, 
as it now is, on our home mode of doing business. How all 
this may now be altered and brought back to reason , perhaps 
no man can say. Probably it cannot be altered till some 
further smash shall come; but it is not on that account the 
less objectionable. 

The House of Assembly and the Chamber of the Legis- 
lative Council are both situated in the same square with the 
Grovemor's mansion in Spanish Town. The desolateness of 
this place I have attempted to describe elsewhere , and yet, 
when I was there, ParUament was sitting! What must the 
place be during the nine months when Parliament does not 
sit? They are yellow buildings, erected at considerable 
expense , and not without some pretence. But nevertheless, 
they are ugly — ugly from their colour, ugly from the heat, 
and ugly from a certain heaviness which seems natural to 
them and to the place. 

The house itself in which the forty-seven members sit is 
comfortable enough , and not badly adapted for its purposes. 
The Speaker sits at one end all in full fig , with a clerk at the 
table below; opposite to him, two-thirds down the room, a 
low bar, about four feet high, runs across it As far as this 
the public are always admitted; and when any subject of 
special interest is under discussion twelve or fifteen persons 
may be seen there assembled. Then there is a side room 
opening from the house , into which members take their 
friends. Indeed it is, I believe, generally open to any one 
wearing a decent coat. There is the Bellamy of the establish- 
ment, in which honourable members take such refreshment 
as the warmth of the debate may render necessary. Their 
tastes seemed to me to be simple, and to addict themselves 
chiefly to rum and water. 

I was throwing away my cigar as I entered the precincts 
of the house. ^^ Oh , you can smoke ," said my friend to me ; 
*^only, when you stand at the doorway, don't let the Speaker's 
eye catch the light; but it won't mudi matter. So I walked 
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on, and stood at the side door, smoking my dgar indeed, but 
conscious that I was desecrating the place. 

I saw fiye or six coloured gentlemen in the house , and two 
negroes — sitting in the house as members. As far as the two 
latter men were concerned , I could not but be gratified to see 
them in the fair enjoyment of the objects of a fair ambition. 
Had they not by efforts of their own made themselves greatly 
superior to others of their race , they would not have been 
there. I say this , fearing that it may be thought that I be- 
grudge a black man such a position. I begrudge the black 
men nothing that they can honestly lay hands on; but I think 
that we shull benefit neither them nor ourselves by attempting 
with a false philanthropy to make them out to be other than 
they are. 

The subject under debate was a railway bill. The railway 
system is not very extended in the island; but there is a rail- 
way, and the talk was of prolonging it. Indeed , the house I 
believe had on some previous occasion decided that it should 
be prolonged , and the present fight was as to some particular 
detail. What that detail was I did not learn, for the business 
being performed was a continual series of motions for ad- 
journment carried on by a victorious minority of three. 

It was clear that the conquered majority of — say thirty 
— was very angry. For some reason, appertaining probably 
to the tactics of the house , these iJiirty were exceedingly 
anxious to have some special point carried and put out of the 
way that night, but the three were inexorable. Two of the 
three spoke continually, and ended every speech with a 
motion for adjournment. 

And then there was a disagreement among the thirty. 
Some declared all this to be "bosh,'* proposed to leave the 
house without any adjournment, play whist, and let the three 
victors enjoy their barren triumph. Others, made of sterner 
stuff, woidd not thus give way. One after another they made 
impetuous little speeches, then two at a time, and at last three. 
They thumped the table, and called each olJier pretty names, 
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walked about fuiiouslj, and devoted the three victors to the 
infernal gods. 

And then one of the black gentlemen arose , and made 
a cahn, deliberate little oration. The words he spoke were 
about tiie wisest which were spoken that night, and yet they 
were not veiy wise. He offered to the house a few platitudes 
on the general benefit of railways, which would have applied 
to any railway under the sun , saying that eggs and fowls 
would be taken to market; and then he sat down. On his 
behalf I must declare that there were no other words of such 
wisdom spoken that night. But that relief lasted only for 
three minutes. 

After a while two members coming to the door declared 
that it was becoming unbearable , and carried me away to 
play whist. "My place is close by," said one, "and if the 
row becomes hot we shall hear it. It is dreadful to stay there 
with such an object, and with the certainty of missing one's 
object after all." As I was inclined to agree with him, I went 
away and played whist. 

But soon a storm of voices reached our ears round the 
card-table. " They are hard at it now ," said one honourable 
member. "That's So-and-So, by the screech." The yell 
might have been heard at Kingston, and no doubt was. 

"By heavens they are at it," said another. ^^Ha, ha, ha! 
A nice house of assembly, isn't it ? " 

''Will they pitch into one another?" I asked, thinking 
of scenes of which I had read in another country; and 
thinking also , I must confess, that an absolute bodily scrim- 
mage on the floor of the house might be worth seeing. 

"They don't often do that," said my friend. "They trust 
chiefly to their voices ; but there's no knowing." 

The temptation was too much for me, so I threw down my 
cards and rushed back to the Assembly. When I arrived the 
louder portion of the noise was being made by one gentleman 
who was walking round and round the chamber, swearing in 
a loud voice that he would resign the very moment theSpes^^er 
was seated in the chair ; for at that time the house was in com- 
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mittee. The louder portion of the noise, I say, for two other 
honourable members were speaking, and the rest were dis- 
cnsBing the matter in small parties. 

"Shamefdl, abominable, scandalous, rascally!*' shouted 
the angry gentleman over and over again, as he paced round 
and round the chamber. '^ FU not sit in such a house ; no man 
should sit in such a house. By G — , Til resign as soon as I see 
the Speaker in that chair. Sir, come and have a drink of rum 
and water/* 

In his angry wanderings his steps had brought him to the 
door at which I was standing, and these last words were ad- 
dressed to me. " Come and have a drink of rum and water," 
and he seized me with a hospitable violence by the arm. I did 
not dare to deny so angry a legislator, and I drank the rum 
and water. Then I returned to my cards. 

It may be said that nearly the same thing does sometimes 
occur in our own House of Commons — always omitting the 
threats of resignation and the drink. With us at home a small 
minority may impede the business of the house by adjourn* 
ments, and members sometimes become loud and angry. But 
in Jamaica the storm raged in so small a teapot ! The railway 
extension was to be but for a mile or two, and I fear would 
hardly benefit more than the eggs and fowls for which the dark 
gentleman pleaded. 

In headmg this chapter I have spoken of the government, 
and it may be objected to me that in writing it I have written 
only of the legislature, and not at all of the mode of govern- 
ing. But in truth the mode of government depends entirely 
on the mode of legislature. 

As regards the Governor himself and his ministers, I do not 
doubt that they do their best ; but I think that their best might 
be much better if their hands were not so closely tied by this 
teapot system of Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cuba. 

Cuba is the largest and the most westerly of the West 
Indian islands. It is in the shape of a half-moon, and with 
one of its horns nearly lies across the mouth of the Grulf of 
Mexico. It belongs to the Spanish crown, of which it is by far 
the most splendid appendage. So much for facts — geo- 
graphical and historical. 

The journey from Kingston to Cien Fuegos, of which I 
have said somewhat in my first chapter, was not completed 
under better auspices than those which witnessed its com- 
mencement. That perfidious bark, built in the eclipse, was 
bad to the last, and my voyage took nine days instead of 
three. My hunible stock of provisions had long been all gone, 
and my patience was nearly at as low an ebb. Then, as a 
finale, the Cuban pilot who took us in hand as we entered the 
port, ran us on shore just under the Spanish fort, and there 
left us. From this position it was impossible to escape, though 
the shore lay close to us, inasmuch as it is an offence of the 
gravest nature to land in those ports without the ceremony of 
a visit from the medical officer; and no medical officer would 
come to us there. And then two of our small crew had been 
taken sick, and we had before us in our mind*s eye all the 
pleasures of quarantine. 

A man, and especially an author, is thankful for calamities 
if they be of a tragic dye. It would be as good as a small 
fortune to be left for three days without food or water, or to 
ran for one's life before a black storm on unknown seas in a 
small boat. But we had no such luck as this. There was 
plenty of food, though it was not very palatable ; and the peril 
of our position cannot be insisted on, as we might have thrown 
a baby on shore from the vessel, let alone a biscuit. We did 
what we could to get up a catastrophe among the sharks, by 
bathing off the ship's sides. But even this was in vain. One 
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small shark we did see. But in lieu of it eating us, we ate it. 
In spite of the popular prejudice, I have to declare that it was 
delicious. 

But at last I did find myself in the hotel at Cien Fuegos. 
And here I must say a word in praise of the civility of the 
Spanish authorities of that town — and, indeed, of those 
gentlemen generally wherever I chanced to meet them. They 
welcome you with easy courtesy; offer you coffee or beer; 
assure you at parting that their . whole house is at your dis- 
posal ; and then load you — at least they so loaded me — with 
cigars. 

^'My friend," said the captain of the port, holding in his 
hand a huge parcel of these articles, each about seven inches 
long — <<I wish I could do you a service. It would make me 
happy for ever if I could truly serve you." 

" Senor, the service you have done me is inestimable in 
allowing me to make the acquaintance of Don ." 

'* But at least accept these few cigars ;" and then he pressed 
the bundle into my hand, and pressed his own hand over mine. 
'^ Smoke one daily after dinner; and when you procure any 
that are better, do a fastidious old smoker the great kindness 
to inform him where they are to be found." 

This treasure to wldch his fancy alluded, but in the ex- 
istence of which he will never believe, I have not yet dis- 
covered. 

Cien Fuegos is a small new town on the southern coast of 
Cuba, created by the sugar trade, and devoted, of course, to 
commerce. It is clean, prosperous, and quickly increasing. 
Its streets are lighted wilh gas, while those in the Havana still 
depend upon oil-lamps. It has its opera, its governor's house, 
its alam^da, its military and public hospital, its market-place, 
and rail- way station; and unless the engineers deceive them- 
selves, it will in time have its well. It has also that institution 
which in the eyes of travellers ranks so much above all others, 
a good and clean inn. 

My first object after landing was to see a slave sugar 
estate. I had been told in Jamaica that to effect this required 
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some little management; that the owners of the slaves were 
not usually willing to allow strangers to see them at work; 
and that the manufacture of sugar in Cuba was as a rule kept 
sacred from profane eyes. But I found no such difficulty. I 
made my request to an English merchant at Cien Fuegos, and 
he gave me a letter of introduction to the proprietor of an 
estate some fifteen miles from the town; and by their joint 
courtesy I saw all that I wished. 

On this property, which consisted altogether of eighteen 
hundred acres — the greater portion of which was not yet 
under cultivation — tiiere were six hundred acres of cane 
pieces. The average year's produce was eighteen hundred 
hogsheads, or three hogsheads to the acre. The hogshead 
was intended to represent a ton of sugar when it reached the 
market, but judging from all that I could learn it usually fell 
short of it by more than a hundredweight. The value of such 
a hogshead at Cien Fuegos was about twenty-five pounds. 
There were one hundred and fifty negro men on the estate, 
the average cash value of each man being three hundred and 
fifty pounds; most of the men had their wives. In stating 
this it must not be supposed that either I or my informant 
insist much on the validity of their marriage ceremony; any 
such ceremony was probably of rare occurrence. During the 
crop time, at which period my visit was made, and which lasts 
generally from November till May, the negroes sleep during 
six hours out of the twenty-four, have two for their meals, and 
work for sixteen! No difference is made on Sunday. Their 
food is very plentiful, and of a good and strong description. 
They are sleek and fat and large, like well-preserved brewers' 
horses; and with reference to them, as also with reference to 
the brewers' horses, it has probably been ascertained what 
amount of work may be exacted so as to give the greatest 
profit. During the remainder of the year ^e labour of the 
negroes averages twelve hours a day, and one day of rest in 
the week is usually allowed to them. 

I was of course anxious to see what was the nature of the 
coercive measures used with them. But in this respect my 
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curiosity was not indulged. I can only say that I saw none, 
and saw the mark and signs of none. No doubt the whip is in 
use, but I did not see it. The gentleman whose estate I 
visited had no notice of our coming, and there was no ap- 
pearance of anything being hidden from us. I could not, 
however, bring myself to inquire of him as to their punish- 
ment. 

The slaves throughout the island are always as a rule 
baptized. Those who are employed in the town and as house- 
hold servants appear to be educated in compliance with, at 
any rate the outward doctrines of, the Roman Catholic church. 
But with the great mass of the negroes — those who work on 
the sugar-canes — aU attention to religion ends with their 
baptism. They have the advantage, whatever it may be, of 
that ceremony in infancy; and from that time forth they are 
treated as the beasts of tiie stall. 

From all that I could hear, as well as from what I could 
see, I have reason to think that, regarding them as beasts, 
they are well treated. Their hours of labour are certainly 
very long — so long as to appear almost impossible to a Euro- 
pean workman. But under the system , such as it is, the men 
do not apparently lose their health , though, no doubt, they 
become prematurely old, and as a rule die early. The pro- 
perty is too valuable to be neglected or iU used. The object 
of course is to make that property pay; and therefore a 
present healthy condition is cared for, but long life is 
not regarded. It is exactly the same with horses in this 
countiy. 

When all has been said that can be said in favour of the 
slave-owner in Cuba, it comes to this — that he treats his 
slaves as beasts of burden, and so treating them, does it 
skilfully and with prudence. The point which most shocks 
an Englishman is the absence of all religion, the ignoring of 
the black man's soul. But this, perhaps, may be taken as 
an excuse , that the white men here ignore their own souls 
also. The Roman Catholic worship seems to be at a lower 
ebb in Cuba than almost any country in which I have seen it. 
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It is singular that no priest should even make any effort on 
the subject with regard to the negroes; but I am assured that 
such is the fact. They do not wish to do so; nor will they 
allow of any one asking them to make the experiment. One 
would think that had there been any truth or any courage in 
them , they would have declared the inutility of baptism , and 
have proclaimed that negroes have no souls. But there is no 
truth in them ; neither is there any courage. 

The works at the Cuban sugar estate were very different 
from those I had seen at Jamaica. They were on a much 
larger scale , in much better order , overlooked by a larger 
proportion of white men, with a greater amount of skilled 
labour. The evidences of capital were very plain in Cuba; 
whereas, the want of it was frequently equally plain in our 
own island. 

Not that the planters in Cuba are as a rule themselves 
very rich men. The estates are deeply mortgaged to the 
different merchants at the different ports, as are those in 
Jamaica to the merchants of Kingston. These merchants in 
Cuba are generally Americans , Englishmen, Germans, Spa- 
niards from the American republics — anything but Cubans ; 
and the slave-owners are but the go-betweens, who secure 
the profits of the slave-trade for the merchants. 

My friend at the estate invited us to a late breakfast after 
having shown me what I came to see. ''You have taken me 
so unawares,*' said he, ''that we cannot offer you much ex- 
cept a welcome." Well, it was not much — for Cuba per- 
haps. A delicious soup , made partly of eggs , a bottle of 
excellent claret, a pat^ de foie gras, some game deliciously 
dressed, and half a dozen kinds of vegetables; that was all. 
I had seen nothing among the slaves which in any way inter- 
fered with my appetite, or with the cup of coffee and cigar 
which came after the little nothings above mentioned. 

We then went down to the railway station. It was a 
peculiar station I was told, and the tickets could not be paid 
for tUl we reached Cien Fuegos. But, lo! on arriving at 
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Cien Fuegos there was nothing more to pay. '' It has all been 
done," said some one to me. 

If one was but convinced that those sleek, fat, smiling 
bipeds were but two legged beasts of burden, and nothing 
more, all would have been well at the estate which we 
yisited. 

All Cuba was of course full of the late message firom the 
President of the United States , which at the time of my visit 
was some two months old there. The purport of what Mr. 
Buchanan said regarding Cuba may perhaps be expressed as 
follows: — "Circumstances and destiny absolutely require 
that the United States should be the masters of that island. 
That we should take it by filibustering or violence is not in 
accordance with our national genius. It will suit our character 
and honesty much better that we should obtain it by pur- 
chase. Let us therefore offer a fair price for it. If a fair 
price be refused, that of course will be a casus belli Spain 
will then have injured us, and we may declare war. Under 
these circumstances we should probably obtain the place 
without purchase; but let us hope better things.** This is 
what the President has said, either in plain words or by in- 
ference equally plain. 

It may easUy be conceived with what feeling such an an- 
nouncement has been received by Spaia and those who hold 
Spanish authority in Cuba. There is an outspoken insolence 
in the threat, which, by a first-class power, would itself 
have been considered a cause for war. But Spain Ib not a 
first-class power, and like the other weak ones of the earth 
must either perish or live by adhering to and obeying those 
who will protect her. Though too ignoble to be strong, she 
has been too proud to be obedient. And as a matter of course 
she will go to the wall. 

A scrupulous man who feels that he would fsun regulate 
his course in politics by the same line as that used for his ordi- 
nary life, cannot but feel angry at the loud tone of America's 
audacious threat. But even such a one knows that that threat 
will sooner or later be carried out, and that humanity will 
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benefit by its accomplisbment. Perhaps it may be said 
that scrupulous men should have but little dealing in state 
policy. 

The plea under which Mr. Buchanan proposes to quairel 
with Spain , if she will not sell that which America wishes to 
buy, is the plea under which Ahab quarrelled with Naboth. 
A man is , individually , disgusted tiiat a President of the 
United States should have made such an utterance. But 
looking at the question in a broader point of view, in one 
which regards future ages rather than the present time, one 
can hardly refrain from rejoicing at any event which will tend 
to bring about that which in itself is so desirable. 

We reprobate the name of filibuster, and have a holy 
horror of tiie trade. And it is perhaps fortunate that with us 
the age of individual filibustering is well-nigh gone by. But 
it may be fair for us to consider whether we have not in our 
younger days done as much in this line as have the Americans 
— whether Olive, for instance, was not a filibuster — or 
Warren Hastings. Have we not annexed, and maintained, 
and encroached; protected, and assumed, and taken posses- 
sion in the East — doing it all of course for the good of 
humanity? And why should we begrudge the same career to 
America? 

That we do begrudge it is certain. That she purchased 
Califomia and took Texas went at first against the grain with 
us; and Englishmen, as a rule, would wish to maintain Cuba 
in the possession of Spain. But what Englishman who thinks 
about it will doubt ikat Califomia and Texas have thriven 
since they were annexed, as they never could have thriven 
while forming part of the Mexican empire — or can doubt that 
Cuba, if delivered up to the States, would gain infinitely by 
such a change of masters ? 

Filibustering, called by that or some other name, is the 
destiny of a great portion of that race to which we English- 
men and Americans belong. It would be a bad profession 
probably for a scrupulous man. With the unscrupulous man, 
what stumbling-blocks there may be between his deeds and 
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his conscience is for his consideration and for G-od^s judgment. 
But it will hardly suit us as a nation to be loud against it. B7 
what other process have poor and weak races been compelled to 
give way to those who have power and energy ? And who have 
displaced so many of the poor and weak , and spread abroad 
so vast an energy, such an extent of power as we of England? 

The truth may perhaps be this : — that a filibuster needs 
expect no good word from his fellow-mortals till he has proved 
his claim to it by success. 

From such information as I could obtain, I am of opinion 
that the Cubans themselves would be glad enough to see the 
transfer weU effected. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? 
At present they have no national privilege except that of 
undergoing taxation. Every office is held by a Spaniard. 
Every soldier in the island — and they say that there are twenty- 
five thousand — must be a Spaniard. The ships of war are 
commanded and manned by Spaniards. All that is shown 
before their eyes of brilliancy and power and high place is 
purely Spanish. No Cuban has any voice in his own country. 
He can never have the consolation of thinking that his tyrant 
is his countryman , or reflect that under altered circumstances 
it might possibly have been his fortune to tyrannize. What 
love can he have for Spain? He cannot even have the poor 
pride of being slave to a great lord. He is the lacquey of a 
reduced gentieman, and lives on the vails of those who 
despise his master. Of course the transfer would be grateful 
to him. 

But no Cuban will himself do anything to bring it about. 
To wish is one thing; to act is another. A man standing 
behind his counter may feel that his hand is restricted on 
every side, and his taxes alone unrestricted; but he must 
have other than Hispano-Creole blood in his veins if he do 
more than stand and feel. Indeed, wishing is too strong a word 
to be fairly applicable to his state of mind. He would be glad 
that Cuba should be American; but he would prefer that he 
himself should lie in a dormant state while the dangerous 
transfer is going on. 
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I have ventured to say that humanity would certainty be 
benefited by such a transfer. We, when we think of Cuba, 
think ofit Inmost entirely as a slave country. And, indeed, in 
this light, and in this light only, is it peculiar, being the soli* 
tary land into which slaves are now systematically imported 
out of Africa. Into that great question of guardii^ the slave 
coast it would be futile here to enter; but this I believe is 
acknowledged, that if the Cuban market be closed againrt 
the trade, the trade must perish of exhaustion. At present 
slaves are brought into Cuba in spite of us; and as we all 
know, can be brought in under the American stars and 
stripes. But no one accuses the American Government of 
systematically favouring an importation of Africans into their 
own States. When Cuba becomes one of them the trade will 
cease. The obstacle to that trade which is created by our 
vessels of war on the coast of Africa may, or may not, be 
worth the cost But no man who looks into the subject will 
presume to say that we can be as efficacious there as tke Ame- 
ricans would be if they were the owners of the present slave- 
market. 

I do not know whether it be sufficiently understood in Eng- 
land, that though slaveryis aninstitntion of the United States, 
the slave-trade, as commonly understood under that denomi- 
nation, is as illegal there as in England. That slavery itself 
would be continued in Cuba under the Americans — continued 
for a while -* is of course certain. So is it in Louisiana and the 
'Carolina^. But the horrors of the middle passage, the kid- 
napping of negroes, the African wars which are waged for the 
Bake of prisoners, would of necessity come to an end. 

But this slave-trade is as opposed to the laws of Spain and 
its colonies as it is to those of the United States or of Great 
Britain. This is true; and were the lawcarriedoutin Cuba as 
well as it is in the United States, an Englishman would feel 
disinclined to look on with calmness at the violent dismember- 
ment of the Spanish empire. But in Cuba the law is broken 
systematically. The Captain-General in Cuba will allow no 
African to b^ imported into the island -^except foraconsidera** 

The West Indiei and the Spanish Main, ^ 
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tion. It is said that the present Gaptain-Qeneral reeeiyesonljr 
a gold doubloon, or about three pounds twelve shiii&igs, on 
every head of wool so brought in ; and he has therefore the re- 
putation of being a very moderate man. 0*Doonel required 
twice as large a bribe. Valdez would take nothing, and he is 
spokto of as the foolish Governor. Even he, though he would 
take no bribe, was not allowed to throw obstacles in the waj 
of the slave-trade. That sueh a bribe k usually demanded, 
and as a matter of course paid, is as well known — «y« much 
better known, than any other of tibe island port duties. The 
fact is so notorious to all men, that it is almost; as absurd to 
insist on it as it would be to urge that the income of the Queen 
of England is paid from the taxes. It is known to every one, 
and among others b known to thegovemmentofSpain. Under 
these circumstances, who can feel sympathy with her, or wish 
that she should retain her colony? Does ^e not daily show 
that she is unfit to hold it? 

There must be some stage in misgovemment which wiU 
justify the interference of l^stuiding nations, in the name of 
humanity. That rule in life which forbids a man to come be- 
tween a husband and his wife is a good rule. But nevertheless, 
who can stand by quiescent and see a Inrute half murder the 
poor woman whom he should protect? 

And in other ways, and through causes also, humanly 
would be benefited bj such a transfer. We in England are not 
very fond of a repubHe. We would hardly exehangeour throne 
for a president's chair, or even dL^iense at present witibi our 
House of Peers or our Bench of Bishops. But we can see that 
men thrive under the stars and stripes ; whereas they pine be* 
neath the red and yellow iSU^ of Spain. This, it may be said, 
is attributable to the race of tiliemenrather than to the^ovem*' 
ment 3ut the race will be improved by the infusion of new 
blood. Let the world say what chance there is of such im<> 
provement in the Spianish government. 

The trade of the' country is falling into the haf^ of for* 
eieners 7* iniko tbose principally of Americans firom the States. 
Tne BaVana will soon become as mudi American as New Or- 
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]«M0. It reqniveB Iratt littiie of tbe spirit of prophecy to fbre- 
toU tibfti the Spaoiidi tale mil not be long o^jeil by wxk 
poQlMe* 

On th* iviM>leIeatoot«ee howKi^lttbineatan refrain from 
lyfaptfithtgmg with tibe deeii^ <^ the United States to beeome 
possessed of this fertile island. As far as we oun^Tes are 
ooncevned» ft would be infinitely for our benefit We can 
teade wiib thie United States wben we eaa hardly do eo witih 
Sipam. M(»eo¥er) if Jamaiea, andtheSmaUer^nlashiflhiin^ 
clai«yee again hold np their hea^ against Cnba as angarrpro^ 
dnem^ eolebies, itwIllbewhentiiiesU^-tiadehasbMnabol* 
ished. Tfll sndi time it can never be. 

And then where are oar professions fot Ae amdioration, 
and ^apeeudly for the Christianity of the human raee? I -ham 
said what is the religions edacatian of the riayes in Cuba. I 
may also say that in this island no place of Protestant worship 
existSy ixr is possibiie. The Boman Catiiolic religion is alone 
allowed^ and that is at its very lowest pbint. ''Theoldwnmen 
ofboth sexes go to mass/' a Spaniard told me; '^andthe^irLs 
when iheir dothcs are new." 

But above all things it behoves ns to rid anteli*es iji the 
jealoniiy whi(di I foar we toe often feel towards American pfen^ 
tension. '^Jonatitan is getting foimiptioaBi" we are apt to 
say; "he ongfat to have -< — ^" this and that other pnnidunent, 
according to the taste of the offended Englishman. 

JonaKhan U becoming bnii^tiona, no doubt Yoong men 
ef gensaoy when they succfeed in ^e at comparMvely early 
years, are generally affliotied more or less with this disease. 
P nt e ne is not liiclihed to throw aside >as uaditea, the intelledft, 
energy, and gemus of youth bectaae it is not aeeon^anied by 
modesty, graae, «nd aelf^dnDial. Do we not, $n regard to all 
owrifrittida, take tho'goOd that We ind in tiiem, aware that in 
Hmroty bcHt therd #ill be s^Mne defioienqf to fozgire? That 
^WVbailSsler who is so bright, so ^ergetEc, sontieM, is 
pnrhapB^Dt-diffan^nBoreihanaMttle. Onte 6aniiot ddnyit. But 
age w^cmreiAiEit Have weia right to ei^eet tfailiMk ttMHdd 
bepeitet? 

8* 
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And sre tbe Amocicsiis the fint bumptknu people on le- 
^eord? HMnoolliernatiiHiaMnmed itaelftobemadvanceof 
of the worid; to be the apostle of progieas, the fountain of 
liberty^ tiie lo^-flpiing of manly wock? If the Ameiicans were 
not InunpCioiBB, how unlike wonld they be to the patent diat 
boretiiein! 

The worid is wide enough far na and for our oflkprin g, and 
we may be well content that we luvreit neariy all between na. 
Let them fulfil tiieir destiny in the West, while we do so in the 
East It may be that tiiere also we may establish another child 
who in dne time shall also ran alone, shall also boast some- 
what londly of its own doings. It is a prond reflection that we 
akme, of idl people, hare such duldien; a prood reflection, 
and a joyons one; though the weaning of the baby will always 
be in some respects painfdl to the mother. 

Nowhere haye I met a kinder hospitality than I did at Cien 
Fuegos, whether from Spaniards, Frendmien, Americans, or 
Englishmen; for at Cien Faegos there are men ci all these 

eonntries. Bat I must specify my friend llr. M . Why 

should such a man be abut up for lifo at such an outlandish 
place ? Full of wit, singing an excellent song, telling a story 
better, I think, than any other man to whom I have erer 
listened, speaking four or five languages fluently, pleasant in 
manner, hospitable in heart, a tiiorough good follow at all 
points, why dbould he bury himself at Sen Fuegos? ''Auri 
sacra fames." It is the presumable reason for all such burials. 
English reader, shouldst thou find thyself at Cien Faegos in 
thy travels, it will not take thee long to discoYCr my friend 

M . He is there known to every one. It will only conoem 

thee to see that thou art worthy of Ms acquaintance. 

From Cien Fuegos I went to the Havana, the metropoliSf 
as all the world knows, of Cuba. Our route lay by steamer 
to fiatavano, and thence by railway. The communication 
round Cuba — that is from port to port — is not ill arranged 
or ill conducted. The boats are American built, and engi- 
neered by Englishmen or Americans. Breakfast and dinner 
are g^ven on board, and the cost is included in the sum pai<i 
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for fhe fare. The provisions are plentiful, and not bad, if oil 
ean be ayoided. As everythmg is done to foster Spain, Spanish 
wine is always used, and Spanish ware, and, above all things, 
Spanish oiL Now Spain does not send her best oil to her colo* 
nies. I heard great complaint made of the fares eharged on 
board these boats. The fares when compared with those 
charged in America doubtless are high; but I do not know that 
any one has a right to expect that he shall travel as cheaply in 
Cuba as in the States. 

I had heard much of the extravagant charges made for all 
kinds of accommodation in Cuba; at hotels, in the shops, for 
travelling, for chance work, and the general wants of a 
stranger. I found these statements to be much exaggerated. 
Bailway travelling by the first class is about B\d, a mile, which 
is about Id, 9k mile more than in England. At hotels the charge 
is two and a half or three dollars a day. The former sum is 
the more generaL This includes a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing, a very serious meal at nine o'clock together with fEurly 
good Catalan wine, dinner at four with another cup of coffee 
and more wine ad libitum , bed, and attendance. Indeed, a 
man may go out of his hotel, without inconvenience, paying 
nothing b^ond the regular daily charge. Extras are dear. 
I, for instance, having in my ignorance asked for a bottle of 
champagne, paid for it seventeen shillings. A fiiend dining 
with one also, or breakfasting, is an expensive affair. The 
two together cost considerably more than one*s own total daily 
payment. Thus, as one pays at an hotel whether one's dinner 
be eaten or no, it becomes almost an insane exp^ase for Menda 
at diffSerent hotels to invite each other. 

But let it not be supposed that I speakin praise of thehotels 
at the Havana. Far be it from me to do so. I only say that 
ihey are not dear. I found it impossibletocommand the luxury 
of a bedroom to myself. It was not the custom of the country 
they told me. If I chose to pay five dollars a day, just double 
the usual price, I could be indulged as soon — as circumstances 
would admit of it; which was intended to signify that they 
would be happy to charge me for the second bed as soon as tho 
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time should owae^attli^ b^4 »9i«9e olf0 9» whpn^.l^i^ 

i hfttl beeA vtiable to, g^ iatft eitifi^r 9i{ ti;^ 

¥UMkt€tfr]ui^IhadWdazeeoniiQ0iideclt ^f^^ epmoruA^i^^ 
hftring been ap^raiidated. hx mj gmf «t ^ 4bt of b^ 
abode, toA at tiM too noav yiciai^ «f 917 Si^Miff^b i»oigbJiK>Qr 
*^the IfiUaw^oeoapaat oif my ohfuatbfff w^p. &m 9tp«in-r I 
ooin(plyinod ■onttirbat Uitterl/ to nn AmeriQ«p& »»nift}^t<wi06, 
who had as I thought been more lucky in bis iaa^ 

^Qom oamp^nkmt" said be; '^wbji I bate tbf^o; one 
watksahoatallni^tinabed-goimi asaoondwrn^fundtfae 
other is d(fing1^ 

He aba waa one of four ; and it so oeewrod thiil h/Q lost tMrty 
pounds out of bis sac de anit On tbe wbc4ei m9y c^pisiiier 
myseftf to have been Iaok)F. 

Labonr genenUy is dear, a wock«ian getting i^ dollar or 
four shilliags and tvopeuae, wbexe in finglani^ 9k m^o un^ 
earn perhapa half a crown. A porter tlnsrelore for wbpm, nz- 
penee might suiBce in £ngland will require a abill^a^. A 
^lante ^-I shall haye a word to ^$^ aJ^out Tol«Ate«^by-4^-by 
-T^fo any distance within the walls oo0tseigbtpenea» Outaide 
tbe walls the prica seeoM to be unoon$eioiuibly higher. Om- 
nibuses wbioh run over two miles ebai^e some fraction oy«r 
sixpence Ibv each joapaiey. 1 6nd thaA a pair of boots oost me 
twenty-fire shillings, hh London they would eost about the 
same. Those procured in Cuba, howeyer^ were worth ^ptldng, 
which certainly makea a difference. Meat la eigbl^peiiice the 
English pound. Bread it somewhat dearev than in Gn^kand, 
but not much. 

Hofuae rent maybe taken as b«uig nearly four timos 9» bigh 
a(^it iain any daoenl but not fashionable part ^London, and 
1^ wages of houBO seryanta are twine as \u§ik a« tbey aire wjtii 
as. Tha l^gb prices in the Hayana are such ther^re as to 
affect the veddent rather than the stranger. One ^irtiiclej 
ho^teyevy isyery costly; but asitconceEnsalmuryiMliomi^ 
in general use among the inhabitants this is not 
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H a mMi will haye his linen washed he will be made to pay 
fori! 

There is nothing a ttraet l ve about the town of Havana; 
nothing whatever to my mind, if we except the harbour. The 
atreats are narrow, dfarty, and fouL In this respect there is 
certainly mnch diffwenee between those within and without 
the walL The latter are wider, more airy, and less vile. Bat 
even in them there is nothing to justify Ihe praises with wtuch 
the Havana is generally mentioned in the West indies. It 
excels in population, siae, and no doubt in wealth any other 
city these, but this does not imply a great eulogium. The 
three principal public buildings are the Opera House, the 
Cathedral, and tiie palace of the Captain-Gheneral. The for- 
mer has been nearly knocked down by an eiplosion of gas, 
and is now dosed. I believe it to be an admirable model for a 
seecmdoEate house. The cathedral is as devoid of beauty, both 
externally and intemaUy, as such an edifice can be made. To 
describe such a building would be an absurd waste of time 
and patience. We all loiow what is a large Roman Catholic 
chnich , built in the worst taste , and by a combination of the 
lowest attributes of Gothic and Latin architecture. The 
jgelace , having be^ built for a residence , does not appear so 
piterly vile, though it is the child of some similar fatiier. It 
ocenpieB one side of a pubUo square or pliza, and from its 
poaitioii has a modeiately- imposing effect. Of pictures 
^n the Havana Acre ai« none of which mention should be 
^ade. 

Bat the glory of the Havana is the Paseo — the gloir so 
galled. Thu is the public drive and fiuhionable lounge of the 
town -^ ^ Hyde Park, the Bois de Boulogne, tiie Casetne, 
the Coreo, the Alamtfdiu It is for thehr hour on the Paseo 
that the ladies dress themselves, and the gentlemen prepare 
their jewdry. It eonsbti of a road ranning outidde a portion 
of liie wall, oi the extent pevhaps of half a mile', and oma* 
panted with seats and avenues of trees, as are tiie boulevards 
atPads. If it istqbeeompared with any other resort of the 
kind in the West indiee, it certainly must be owned tiiereis 
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nothing like it; bat a European on first seeing it cannot under* 
stand why it is so eulogized. Indeed, it is probable that if he 
first goes thither alone , as was the case with me , he will pass 
oyer it , seeking for some other Paseo. 

But then the glory of the Paseo consists in its volantes* As 
one boasts that one has swum in a gondola, so will one boast 
of having sat in a volante. It is titie pride of Cuban giris to 
appear on the Paseo in these carriages on the afternoons of 
hbUdays and Sundays; and there is certainly enough of the 
picturesque about the vehicle to make it worthy of some de^ 
scription. It is the most singular of carriages, and its con- 
struction is such as to give a flat contradiction to all an 
Englishman's preconceived notions respecting the power of 
horses. 

The volante is made to hold two sitters, though there is 
sometimes a low middle seat which affords accommodation 
to a third lady. We will commence the description from 
behind. There are two very huge wheels, rough, strong, 
high, thick, and of considerable weight. The axles generally 
are not capped, but the nave shines with coarse polished 
metal. Supported on the axletree, and swinging forward from 
it on springs, is the body of a cabriolet, sudi as ordinary 
cabriolets used to be, with the seat, however, somewhat lower, 
and with much more room for the feet. The back of this is 
open, and generally a curtain hangs down over the open 
space. A metal bar, which is polished so as to look like silver, 
runs across the footboard and supports the feet The body, 
it must be understood, swings forward from these high wheels, 
so that the whole of the weight, instead of being supported, 
hangs from it. Then there are a pair of shafts, which, 
counting from the back of the eaniage to the fr<mt where they 
touch l£e horse at the saddle, are about fourteen feet in 
length. They do not go beyond the saddle, or the tug de- 
pending from the saddle in which they hang. fVom this 
immense length it comes to pass that there is a wide interval, 
exceeding six feet, between the carriage and the horse's 
taU; and it follows also, from the construction of the 
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ihtushme, that a large portion of the weight must rest on the 
horse's back. 

In addition to this, the unfortunate horse has ordinarily to 
bear the weight of a rider* For with a volante your servant 
rides, and does not drive you. With the fashionable world 
on the Paseo a second horse is used — what we should call 
an outrider — and the servant sits on this. But as regards, 
those which ply in the town, there is but one horse. How 
animals can work beneath such a yoke was to me unintel-» 
ligible. 

The great point in the volante of fashion is the servant's 
dress. He is always a negro, and generally a large negro. 
He wears a huge pair — not of boots , for they have no feet to 
them — of galligaskins I may call them, made of thick stiff 
leather, but so as to fit the leg exactly. The top of them 
comes some nine inches above the knee , so that when one of 
these men is seen seated at his ease, the point of his boot 
nearly touches his chin. They are fastened down the eides 
with metal fastenings , and at the bottom there is a huge spur* 
The usual dress of these men, over and above their boots, 
consists of white breeches, red jackets ornamented with gold 
lace, and broad-brimmed straw hats. Nothing can be more 
awkward, and nothing more barbaric than the whole affair; 
but nevertheless there is about it a barbaric splendour , which 
has its effect. The great length of the equipage, and the 
distance of the horse from his work, is what chiefly strikes 
an Englishman. 

The carriage usually holds, when on the Paseo, two or 
three ladies. Their great object evidently has been to expand 
their dresses , so that they may group well together, and with 
a good result as regards colour. It must be confessed that in. 
iMa respect they are generally successful. They wear no 
head-dmn when in their carnages, and indeed may generally 
be seen out of doors with their hair uncovered. Though they 
are of Spanish descent, the mantjlla is unknown here. Nor 
eould I trace much similarity to Spanish manner in other par* 
tieulars. • The ladies do not walk like Spanish women --* at 
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least not Mke the women of AndaluBia^ wiili whom one W4>iild 
presume them to have had the nearest connection. The walk 
of'Uie Andalunan women surpasses that el any other, while 
the Cuban lady is not grao^iil in her gait^ Neither can they 
boast the brilliantly dangerous beauty of Seville* In Gaba> 
they have good eyes, but rarely good faees« The forehead 
and the chin too generally recede, leaving the nose with a 
prominence that is not agreeable. But as my gallantry has 
not prevented me from speaking in this uncourteous manner 
of their appearance , my honesty bids me add , that what they 
lack in beauty they make up in morals, as compared willi 
their oousins in Europe. For travelling en garden ^ I should 
probably prefsr the south of Spain. But were I doomed to 
look for domesticity in either clbne — and &od forbid that 
such a doom should be mine! — I might perhaps prefor a 
Chiban mother for my children. 

But the volante is held as very precious bv the Cuban 
ladies. The volante itself, I mean — the actual vehiclf. It 
is not intrusted , as coaches are with us , to the dusty meroies 
of a eoa^house. It is ordinarily k^t in the haU, and you 
pass it by as you enter the house; but it is by no means un- 
common to see it in the dining-room. As the rooms are 
large and usually not full of fiuniture , it does not look aoiise 
there. 

The amusements of the Cubans are not very vaided, and 
are innocent in their nature; for the gambling as earned on 
there I regard rather as a business than an amusement. They, 
greatly love dancing, and have dances of their own and music 
of thdr own, which are peQuliar, and difficult to a stranger. 
Their tunes are steikii^^, and very pretty. They are iaoA 
of music generally, and maintain a fairly good opera oom*. 
pany at ^e Havana, in tl|6 pliai^ there -rm the aqmace, 
namely. In front of tiie Captai9«(teLeraI'a house *y^ a military 
band plays from ei^t to nine evevf everan^. The plane le 
then tltfonged with people, hnt by fi^ tha mAjorii^ of them: 
are men. 
^ It is the custom at aU the towns in Cuba for Uie family,. 
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wiiep ft home, to pan their memmg seated neav the krge 
ham efMD windiii^ e# then dMwmg^oomB; end ae these win* 
dews nimest alwaya look iate tiie streets, the whole internal 
airraagement is seen by eyefy one who passes. These win* 
dowa are always proteeted by iron bafs, as thoi^h they were 
the windows of a piison ; in other neipeete they are completdiy 
open. 

Four chairs are to be seen ranged in a row , and four more 
opposite to them, runniDg from the window into the room, 
and plajced close together. Between these is generally laid a 
smaU piece of carpet. The majority of these chairs are made 
to r^ck; for the Creole lady always rocks herself. I have 
watched them going through the accustomed motion with 
their bodies, even when seated on chairs with stem im- 
moYable legs. This is the usual erening living-place of the 
fiunily ; and I never yet saw an occupant of one of these chairs 
with a book in her hand , or in his. I asked an Englishman , a 
resident in the Havana, whether he had ever done so. '^ A 
book!'* he answered; "why, the girls can't read, in your 
sense of the word reading.*' 

The yoQQg men, and m^gaij of those who are i^o longer 
young, spend their evenings, and appareii^y ^ krg^ portion 
of their days, in eating ices and playing biUiavdf* The ac* 
commodAtioa in theHava^a for these amuf eniieiits is 09^ a very 
large scale. 

The hariM(Qrat the Havana is an interesting sight. It is 
in the first place very pictoMsque, which to the ordinary 
-visitor ia the most important ^taM. Bat it is also eommo* 
dious , 11090 , and safe. It is approaehed between two forts. 
That to the wes^ard, i^iich is the principal defence, is called 
ftelfoiwiK Bere also stands the lighthouse. KoSnglishman 
enitfl to hear, as he enters Uie harbour, that these f os<ls were 
take^ by the English in Albemarle^i tine. Mow, il seeass to 
me, thi^ might reiyeasUy be taken by any one who ehose to 
spend oa them the neoessary amount of gunpowder. B«t 
then I know nothing about forts. 
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This Bpecial one of the Mono I did take: not by gun- 
powder, but by stratagem. I was informed that no one was 
allowed to see it since the open defiance of the island con- 
tained in the last message of the United States* President. 
But I was also informed — whisperingly, in the ear — that a 
request to see the lighthouse would be granted, and that as I 
was not an American the fort should follow. It resulted in a 
little black boy taking me over the whole edifice — an im- 
pudent little black boy, who filled his pockets with stoneei 
and pelted the sentries. The view of the harbour from the 
lighthouse is very good, quite worth the trouble of the visit. 
The fort itself I did not imderstand, but a young English 
officer, who was with me, pooh-poohed it as a thmg of no-* 
thing. But then young Ihiglish officers pooh-pooh eyery- 
thing. Here again I must add that nothing can exceed the 
courtesy of all Spanish officials. If they could only possess 
honesty and energy as well as courtesy ! 

By far the most interesting spot in the Havana is the Quay, 
to wMch the vessels are fastened end-ways, the bow usually 
lying against the Quay. In other places the side of the vessel 
is, I believe, brought to the whaif . Here there are signs of 
true life. One cannot but think how those quays woidd be 
extended, and that life increased, if the place were in the 
hands of other people. 

I have said that I regarded gambling in Cuba, not as an 
amusement, but an occupation. The public lotteries offer 
the daily means to every one for gratifying this passion. They 
are maintained by the government, and afford a profit, I am 
told, of something over a million dollars per annum. In all 
public places tickets are hawked about. One may buy a 
whole ticket, half, a quarter, an eighth, or a sixteenth. It 
is done without any disguise or shune, and the institution 
seemed, I must say, to be as popular with the Europeans 
living there as with the natives. In the eyes of an English-* 
man new from Great Britain, with his prejudices still thick 
upon him, this great national feature loses some of its nobility 
and grandeur. 
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This, together with the bribery, which is so oniYersal, 
shows what is the spirit of the country. For a goyemment 
supported by the profits of a gambliog-hell, and for a Gk>- 
Temor enriched by bribes on slaves illegally imported, what 
Englishman can feel sympathy ? I would fain hope that there 
is no such sympathy felt in England. 

I have been answered , when expressing indignation at the 
system, by a request that I would first look at home; and 
have been so answered by Englishmen. '^ How can you blame 
the Captain-General," tiiey have said, ''when the same thing 
is done by the French and English consuls through the 
islands?** That the French and English consuls do take 
bribes to wink at the importation of slaves, I cannot and 
do not believe. But CsBsar's wife should not even be 
suspected. 

I found it difficult to leam what is exactly the present 
population of Cuba. I believe it to be about 1,900,000, and 
of this number about 600,000 are slaves. There are many 
Chinese now in the island, employed as household servants, 
or on railways, or about the sugar-works. Many are also 
kept at work on the cane-pieces, tiiough it seems that for this 
labour they have hardly sufficient strength. These unfor- 
tunate deluded creatures receive, I fear, very little better 
treatment than the slaves. 

My best wish for the island is that it may speedily be 
reckoned among the annexations of the United States. 
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CHAPTEB XI 

The PMMge «r-ttN Win^wMtt if Uni«* 

Ih the good old diays, when men called fhings hy ihca 
pioper names, those islands wMch tttti down in a ^rtiing from 
north to south, from the Virgin Islands to the mduth of the 
Orinoco River, were called the Windward Islands — the 
Windward or Caribbean Islands. They were also caUed the 
Lesser Antilles. The Leeward Islands were, and properly 
speaking are, another duster lying across the coast of Vene- 
zuela, of which Cura^oa is the chief. Oruba a&d Margarita 
also belong to this lot, among which, England, I believe, 
never owned any.  

But now-a-days we Britishers are not content to let the 
Dutch and others keep a separate name for tiliemselves; we 
have, therefore, divided the tiCffser Antilles, of which the 
greater number belong to onrseltes, and call the northern 
portion of these the Leeward Islaiids. Aiidong them Antigua 
is the chief, and is the residence of a governor supreme in this 
division. 

After leaving St. Thomas the first island seen of any note 
is St. Christopher, commonly known as St. Kitts, and Nevis 
is close to it. Both these colonies are prospering fairly. 
iSugar is exported, now I am told in increasing, though still 
not in great quantities, and the appearance of the cultivation 
is good. Looking up the side of tiie hiUs one sees the sugar- 
canes apparentiy in cleanly order, and they have an air of 
sabstantial comfort. Of course the times are not so bright as 
in the fine old days previous to emancipation; but neverthe- 
less matters have been on the mend, and people are again 

* The greeter Antilles are Cuba, Jamaiea, Hayti, and Porto Bico, 
though I am not quite sore whether Porto Aico does not more properlj 
belong to the Virgin Islands. The scattered assemblage to the north of 
the greater Antilles are the Bahamas, at one of ttie least considerable of 
which, San Salvador, Oolnmbos first landed. Those now named, I beliere, 
eomprtse all the West India Islands. 
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begimung to get along. On the jonzney from Nevis to 
Autigvui) liontsemt is sighted, snd a singnlar island-rock 
called the Bedonda is seen yeiy plainly. Montsexzati I am 
told, is not prospering so weU as St Kitts or Nevis. 

These uSands are not so beaatifiil, not so greenfy beaati- 
fill, as are those farther south to which we shall soon oomew 
The mountains of Neris are certainly fine as they aye seen 
from the sea, but they are not, or do not seem to be covered 
wi^ that delicious tropical growth which is so lov^y in 
Jamaica and Trinidad, sad, indeed, in maay <^ the smallw 
islands. 

Antigua is the next, gouig southward. This was, and 
perhaps is, an island of some importance. It is ssad to have 
been the first of the West Indian colonies which ilaielf advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery, and to have been the ovily one 
which adopted cou^lete emancipation at once, without any 
intermediate ^^tem of apprenticeship. Antigua has its own 
bishop, whose diocese includes also such of the Vnrgin Islands 
as belong to us, and the ad|}aeeiit islands of St Kitts, Nevis, 
and Montserrat 

Neither is Antigua remarkable for its beauty. It is ap- 
proached, however, by an excellent and picturesque harbour, 
called English Harbour, which in former di^ was much used 
by the British navy \ indeed, I believe it was at one time th« 
head -quarters of a naval station. Premising, in the &nt 
place, tiiat I knew very little about harbomrs, I would say 
that nothing could be more secure than that. Whether or no 
it may be eaa^ for saalinig vesseb to get in and out witii certain 
winds, that, indeed, may be doubtfol. 

St J^m's, the ci^itii) of Aatigaa, is twelve miles from 
English Harbome. I was in tiie island paly 4iree or four 
houjoB, and did not visit it I am told that it is a^^ood town 
— or ci<7, I should rather say, now iihat it has its own 
bishop. 

in all these islands they have Queen» Xiords, and Com^ 
mops in one shape or anouier. It may howsvei^ be hoped^ 
and I believe truirted, that, for the ben<^t of tibe communitiei^ 
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matters chiefly rest in the hands of the first of the three 
powers. The other members of the legislature, if they have 
in them anything of wisdom to say, have doubtless an oppor- 
tunity of saying it — perhaps also stn opportunity when tiiey 
have nothing of wisdom. Let us trust, however, that such 
opportunities are limited. 

After leaving Antigua we come to the French island of 
Gnadaloupe, and then passing Dominica, of which I will say 
a word just now, to Martinique, which is also French. And 
here we are among the rich green wild beauties of these thrice 
beautiful Caribbean islands. The mountain grouping of 
both these islands is very fine, and the hills are covered up to 
their summits with growth of the greenest. At both these 
islands otie is struck with the great superiority of the French 
West Indian towns to those which belong to us. That in 
Guadaloupe is called Basseteire, and the capital of Mar- 
tinique is St. Pierre. These towns offer remarkable contrasts 
ix> Roseau and Port Castries, the chief towns in the adjacent 
English islands of Dominica and St Lucia. At the French 
ports one is landed at excellently contrived little piers, with 
proper apparatus for lighting, and well-kept steps. The 
quays are shaded by trees, the streets are neat and in good 
^rder, and the shops show that ordinaiy trade is thriving. 
There are water conduits with clear streams through the 
towns, and every thing is ship-shape. I must tell a very 
different tale when I come to speak of Dominica and St. 
Lucia. 

The reason for this is, I think, well given in a useful guide 
to the West Indies , published some years since, under the 
direction of the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company. Speak- 
ing of St. Pierre I in Martinique, the author says: **The 
streets are neat, regular, and cleanly. The houses are high, 
and have more the air of European houses than those of the 
English colonies. Some of the streets have an avenue of 
trees, which overshadow the footpath, and on either side are 
deep gutters, down which the water flows. There are ^e 
booksellers houses, and the fashions are well displayed in 
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other shops. The French colonists, whether Creoles* or 
French, consider the West Indies as their country. They 
cast no wistful looks towards France. They maxry, educate, 
and build in and for the West Indies, and for the West Indies 
alone. In our colonies it is different They are considered 
more as temporary lodging-places, to be deserted as soon as 
the occupiers hare made money enough by molasses and sugar 
to return hotneJ'* 

All this is quite true. There is something very cheering 
to an English heart in that sound, and reference to the word 
home — in that great disinclination to the idea of life-long 
banishment But nevertheless, the effect as shown in these 
islands is not satisfactory to the amour propre of an English- 
man* And it is not only in the outward appearance of tibings 
that the French islands excel those belonging to England 
which I have specially named. Dominica and St Lucia ex- 
port annually about 6,000 hogsheads of sugar each. Mar- 
tinique exports about 60,000 hogsheads. Martinique is cer- 
tainly rather larger than either of the other two, but size has 
little or nothing to do with it. It is anything rather than 
want of fitting soil which makes the produce of sugar so in- 
(considerable in Dominica and St Lucia. 

These French islands were first discoyered by the Spa- 
niards f but since that time they, as well as the two English 
islands above named, have passed backwards and forwards 
between the English and French, till it was settled in 1814 
that Martinique and Guadaloupe should belong to France, 
and Dominica and St Lucia, with some others, to England. 
It certainly seems that France knew how to take care of her- 
self in the arrangement 

There is another little island belonging to France, at the 



* It slumld be understood that a Creole if a person bom In the West 
Xndieev of a race not indigenous to the islands. There may be white 
Creoles, coloured Creoles, or black Creoles. People talk of Creole horses 
and Creole poultry; those namely which have not been themselves im- 
ported, but which have been bred from imported stoek. The meaning oC 
theword Creole is, I think, sometimes misunderstood. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main* 9 
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back of GaadakHipe to the westvrard, called Maiie-Galatite^ 
but I beiiere it k bat of iitde value. 

To my mind, Dominica, as seen hom the sea, is by far 
the most pictmresqne of all these islands. Indeed, it voidd 
be dif&ealt to beat it either in ooloof or gvoiqnng. It fills one 
with an ardent desire to be off and ramlding anong those 
green mountains — as if one could ramble through audi wild, 
bosh country, or ramble at all with the thermometer at 85. 
But when one has only to think of such things without any 
idea of doing 4^em , neither the bushes nor the thermometer 
are consideied. 

One is landed at Dominiea on a beaoh. If the w«ter be 
quiet , one gets out dry shod by means of a strong jump ; if the 
surf be high, one wades through it; if it be very high , one is of 
course upset. The same things happen at Jacmd , in Hayti ; 
but then Englishmen lo<^ on the Hay tians as an uncivflised, 
barbarous race. Sedng that Dondnica lies just between 
Martinique andOuadaloupe, the difference between the English 
beach and surf and the French piers is the more rmnarkaible. 

And then, the perils of the surf being passed, one walks 
into the town of Roseau. It is imposedbie to conceive a more 
distressing sight. Every house is in a state of decadence). 
There are no shops tiiat can properly be so called; the people 
wander about chattering, idle and listless; tiie streets are 
covered with thick , rank grass ; there is no sign either of money 
made or of money making. Everything seems to speak o£ 
desolation, apathy, and ruin. There is nothing, even in Ja- 
maica, so sad to look at as the town of Roseau. 

The greater part of the population are French in manner, 
religion , and language, and one would be so glad to attribute 
to 'tihat fket this wretched lodt of apathelse poverty •— if it 
were only possible. But we cannot do that after visitmg Mar- 
tinique aadOuadaloape. It mightbe said that aFreneh people 
wmm>t thrive under BfitLsh rule. Biri;ifso,wh«t of Trinidad? 
This look of misery has been attributed to a great fire which 
iMScmred some eighty yeaxs since; but when dine industiy has 
been at workgreatfipsshave usoallyproduieed impiovedtowiM. 
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Kow eighly jtaas luvre afforded anxple time for soeh inqirove* 
mentifitwefelinrthcomiiig; Alasiitwonldaeeiiitluititisiiot 
forthcoming. 

It mxmtj however » be Btafced in fairness that Dominioa pro- 
dooes more eoffeetluui sugar, and that the eoffeeeatnteshaTe 
latterly been the most thriving* Shigularlf eoongh , her best 
eostomer has been the neigfabooring French island of Mar* 
tiniqne, in wMeh some disease has latterly attacked the coffee 
plants. 

We than readi St Lucia, whidiisalsoTeryloYtfyasseen 
frsa&thesea. This, too, is an idand French initslangnage, 
maamers , andreligion; perhapsmore entirely se than any other 
of the islands belonging to oursebres. The la?m eren are still 
Fxeaoh, and thepe^de are, I believe, bleBsed(?)wiihno Lords 
andCSonnnons. Iflandanrtand the matter rightly, StLueia 
IS held as a ookmy or possession eonqnered ficom AeF^reneh, 
and is goyemed, tiierefore, by acpiasi-miiitarygoTemor, with 
the aid of a connciL It is, however, in some measure dependent 
on IheGovenior of Barbados, who isagaineneef your supreme 
governors. There has, Ibdieve, bMn 8<Hne reoeait change 
which I de net pvetend to understand. If these changes be not 
eon^eled , and if it woold not be psesanptaoos in me to eftr 
a wovd of adTiee, I woold say that in the ^nsent state of the 
island, wilii aNegro^GaiUlep<^nLUiition who4o iitttleer notiWng, 
it might be as weU to ha;ve as much as possible of 4Jhe Queen, 
and as litUe as possilde'Of the Lords and Oommsiis. 

To the o«twaid phyaleal eye, St Lueiaisaoteotrisleas 
Boadniea. There is good landing there, and the little towu 
of Castries, though anytiiing but prosperous in itself, is 
prosperous in appearance as compared with fioseau. 

StLueiaispecuMaxlyeelebffatedfor its snakes. Oaecannot 
walk ten yards off the «oa4*"' so one is told— without being 
bitten, i^difone be bitten, death is certain — except by the 
interpoeitton of a single individual of the island, whowUlcure 
the sufferer —for a oonstdevaMoQ. Such, at least, is the report 
made on tini matter. The fiietfuestion one sho«dd ask on 
golug theve is as to the whereabouts and usual tennsofthat 

9» 
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worthy and nsefiil practitioner. There is , I beliere 9 a great 
deal that is remarkable to attract the yisitor among the moun-* 
tains and valleys of St Lucia. 

And then in the usual course, running, down the island, 
one goes to that British advanced post, Barbados — Barbados, 
that lies, out to windwaird, guarding the other islands as it 
were ! Barbados , that is and ever was entirely British ! Bar-- 
bados , that makes money , and is in all respects so respectable 
a little island! King George need not have feared at all; nor 
yet need Queen Victoria. If anything goes wrong in England 
T— Napoleon coming there, not to kiss Her Majesty this time, 
but to make himself less agreeable — let Her Mijesty come to 
Barbados, and she will be safel I hare said that Jamaica never 
boasts , and have on that account complained of her. Let such 
complaint be far from me when I speak of Barbados. But shall 
I not write a distinct chapter as to this most respectable little 
island — an island that pays its way ? 
. St Vincent is the next in our course, and this , too, is greeti 
and pretty, and tempting to kok at. Here also the French 
have been in possession but comparatively for a short time. In 
settling this island, the chief di£Giculty the English had was 
with the old native Indians, who more than once endeavoured 
to turn out their British masters. The contest ended in theic 
li>eing effiBCtually turned out by those British masters, who 
expelled them aU bodily to the island of Buatan , in the Bay of 
Honduras ; . where their descendants are now giving the Anglo- 
American diplomatists so much trouble in deciding whose sub- 
jects they truly are. May we not say that , having got rid of 
them out of St Vincent, we can afford to get rid of them alto^ 
gether? 

Kingston is the capital here. It looks much better than 
either Boseau or Castries, though by no means equal to Basse- 
teire or St Pierre. 

This island is said to be healthy, having intUsrespeeta 
much better reputation than its neighbour St Lucia, and as 
far as I could learn it is progressing — progressing slowly, bat 
progressiDg— in spite even of the burden of Queens, Lords^ 
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and Commons. ' The Lordr and Comlnons are no doubt conai-* 
derably modified by official influence. 

And then the traveller nms down the Grenadines, a pretty 
eluster of islands lying between St. Vincent and Gr^oAda, of 
whichBecquia andCariacou arethe chief. They have no direct 
connection with the mail steamers, but are, I believe, unden 
the Governor of Barbados. They are very pretty , though not, 
as a rule, very productive. Of one of them I was told that 
the population were all females. What a Paradise of Houris, 
if it were but possible to find a good Mahommedan in these 
degenerate days! 

Grenada will be the last upon the list ; for I did not visit or 
even see Tobago , and of Trinidad I have yentured to write a 
separate chapter, in spite of the shortness of my visit. Grenada 
is also very lovely, and is, I think, the head-quarters of the 
world for froit. The finest mangoes I ever ate I found there 
and I think the finest oranges and pine apples. 

The town of St. GkorgeS) the capital, must at one time have 
been a place of considerable importance , and even now it has 
a veiy different appearance from those that I have just men^ 
tioned. It is more like a goodly English town than any other 
that I saw in any of the smaller British islands. It is weU built, 
though buUt up and down steep hills, and contains large and 
comfbrtable houses. The market-place also looks like a market^ 
place, and there are shops in it, in which trade is apparently 
carried on and money made. 

Indeed, Grenada was once a prince among these smaller 
islands, having other islands under it, with a Governor 
supreme, instead of tributary. It was fertile also, and pro- 
ductive — in every way of importance. 

But now here, as in so many other spots among the West 
Indies , we are driven to ezclaam , Ichabod I The glory of our 
Grenada has departed, as has the glory of its great namesake 
in the old world. The houses , though so goodly , are but as so 
many Aihambras , whose tenants now are by no means great in 
the world's esteem. 

All the hotels in the West Indies are | as I have said, or 
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shalltayinwMidoililMrplflee) Iseptbyladidsofcoloar; itttfie 
most part hj ladies who are no longer very young. They are 

gnerallyefittedfaimliarlybyl^eir double name. Betsy Austen, 
r ittstanee; and Caroline Lee. I went to the house of eome 
8ueh lac^ in St. Gkorges, and she told me a woAil tale cf her 
miseries. She was Kitty 8<nnething, I l^nk^-soon, apparentiy, 
to beoomeBLitty of another world. ^*Anhotd/' she said. ''No; 
she kept no hotel now-a-days — what nee was there for an 
hotel in St. G^eorges? She kept a lodging-house ; though , for 
the matter of that , no lodgers ever came nigh her. That little 
grand daughter of hers sometimes sold a bottle of ginger beer; 
tiiatwasaS.** It must be hard for living e)res to see one's trade 
dieoffjitbBKtway. 

There is a fismimne aeeomplishment so much in vogue 
among the ladies of the West Indies, one |Hractised there with 
a success so specially briUiaat, as to make it deserving of 
special notice. This art is one not wholly confined to la^es^ 
although, as in the case with music , dancing, and cookery, it 
is to be looked for chiefly among the female sex. Men , indeed, 
do practise it in England, the West Indies, and else^ere; 
and as Thalberg and Soyer are greatest among pianists and 
cooks, so perhaps are the greatest adepts in this art to be found 
among the male practitioners; — elsewhere, that is, than in 
the West Indies. There are to be found ladies never equalled 
in this art by any effort of manhood. I speak of the seience of 
flirting. 

And be it understood that here among these happy islands 
no idea of impropriety -^ perhaps remembering some of our 
staxchedpeople at home, I should say erinnnality — isatteohed 
to the pursuit. Toung ladies flirt, as they dance and play, or 
eat and diink , quite as a matter of eourse. There is no undu- 
tifiil, nnfllial idea ofwaitfng till mammals back be turned; no 
uncomfortable fear of pi^m; no longing for seeluded comers, 
so that the world should not see. The doing of anytlmngthat 
one is ashamed of is bad. But as regards flirting, there is no 
such doing in the West Indies. Girls flirt not only with the 
utmost skin, but with the utmost innocence also. Fanny Ghrey^ 
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mfb hm Iwelne admirttsB^ neqiuEed no retired eomdn, no plaoe 
IA|^«rllrom father^ mother, brotbers, or Bisters. She wonld 
p«ciOfm ^th aU the worid atoand her aa some other girl wonld 
fdngy QOna^oua that in singing she would neither disgrace 
bemidf nor her masteiB. 

It may be said that tke praetice oUMb aeoomplishmeDtwill 
often interfere with the course of trae love. Peihaps so , but I 
doubt whether it does not as often assist it. It seemed to me 
that ^onng ladies do not hang on hand in the West Indies. 
Marriages aremade up therewith apparently great satis&ction 
on both sides; and then the flirting is laid aside *» put by, at 
any rate, till the days of widowhood, should such evil days 
come* The iirting is as innocent as it is open, and is confined 
to ladies without husbands. 

It is confined to ladies witiliout husbands, but the victims 
are »ot ba^elors alone. Mo position, or age, or state of 
health secures a man firombeing drawn, now into one and now 
into anoiherC^cean circle, in which he is whirled about, some- 
times in a most ridiculous manner, jostled amongst a dozen 
nmghbours, left without power to get out or to plunge further 
in, pulled back by a skirt at any attempt to escape, repulsed 
in the front at every struggle made to fight his way tilirough. 

Boiling about in these Charybdis pools are, perhaps, 
oftenest to be seen certain wearers of red coats; wretches girt 
with tight sashes, and with gilding on their legs and backs. 
To and fro they go, bumping against each other without se- 
rioua injury, but apparently in great discomfort. And then 
there are bladc>ooated stragglers, with white neck-ties, very 
valiaht in their first efforts , bat often to be seen in deep grief, 
with heads thoronghly submersed. And you may see gray- 
haired sufferertw^ short necks, making litde mseless puffi^ 
pnfiii which would be so impotent were not Circe mercifid to 
those shovtrnecked gray-haired suflfex ei s . 

Utherewere, asperfaapithieresfamddbe, a college in the 
Westlndies, withfeUowships andprofessotshipe, — established 
with the view of rewarding proficiency in this science^Fanny 
Grey shoidd certainly be elected warden, or principal, or pro- 
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TOst of that college. Her wondrons skill deserves more than 
mere praise, more than sach slight glory as my ephemeral 
pages can give her. Pretty, laughing, brilliant, clever Fanny 
Grey ! Whose cheeks ever were so pink, whose teeth so white, 
whose eyes so bright, whose curling locks so raven black! 
And then who ever smiled as slyB smiled? or frowned as she 
can frown? Sharply go those brows together, and down be- 
neath the gurgling pool sinks the head of the red-coated wretch , 
while with momentary joy up pops the head of another, who 
is received with a momentary smile. 

.Yes; ohmyreaderl it is too true, I also have been in that 
X>ool, making, indeed, no wilfrd struggles, attempting no 
Leanderfeat oiPswimming, sucked in as my steps unconsciously 
strayed too near the dangerous margin; sudied in and then 
buffeted about, not altogetiier unmercifully whenmyinaptitude 
for such struggling was discovered. Yes ; I have f oimd myself 
choking in those Charybdis waters, have glanced into the Circe 
eave. I have beenseen in my insane struggles. But what shame 
of that? All around me , from the old patriarch dean of the 
island to the last subaltern fresh from Chatham, were there 
as well as I. 



CHAPTER XIL 

British Oaiana, 

Whbh I settle out of England, and take to the colonies for 
good and all, British Guiana shall be the land of my adoption. 
Jf I call it Demerara perhaps I shall be better understood. At 
home there are prejudices against it I know. They say that 
it IB a low, swampy, muddy strip of alluvial soil, infested with 
rattlesnakes, galhnippers, and musquitoes as big as turkey- 
cocks ; that yellow fever rages there perennially; tiiat the heat 
is imendurable; that society there is as stagnantas its waters ; 
that men always die as soon as they reach it; and when they 
live are such wretched creatures that life is a misfortune. 
Calumny reports it to have been ruined by the abolition of 
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AilAvery ; milk of human kindness would forbid the farther ex- 
portation of Europeans to this white man's grave; and phil- 
anthropy, for the good of mankind, would wish to haveit 
drowned beneath its own rivers. There never was a land so iU 
spoken of — and never one that deserved it so little. All the 
above calumnies I contradict; and as I lived there for a fort- 
night — would it could have been a month ! — I expect to be 
foeUeved. 

If there were but a snug secretaryship vacant there — and 
these things inDemerara are very snug — how I would invoke 
the goddess of patronage ; how I would nibble round the offi- 
dab of the Colonial Office; how I would stir up my Mends^ 
friends to write little notes to their friends! For Demerara is 
the Elysium of the tropics — the West Indian happy valley of 
Rasselas — the one true and actual Utopia of the Caribbean 
Seas — the Transatlantic Eden. 

The men in Demerara are never angry, and the women 
are never cross. Life £owb along on a perpetual stream of 
love, smiles, champagne, and small- talk. Everybody has 
enough of everything. The only persons who do not thrive 
are the doctors; and for them, as the country affords them so 
little to do, the local government no doubt provides liberal 
pensions. 

The form of government is a mild despotism , tempered by 
sugar. The Governor is the father of his people, and the Gov- 
ernor's wife the mother. The colony forms itself into a large 
frmiily, which gathers itself together peaceably under parental 
wings. They have no noisy sessions of Parliament as in Ja- 
maica , no money squabbles as in Barbados. A dean bill of 
health, a surplus in the colonial treasury, a rich soil , a thri- 
ving trade, and a happy people— these are the blessings which 
attend the fortunate man who has cast his lot on this prosper- 
ous shore. Such is Demerara as it is made to appear to a 
stranger. 

That custom which prevails there, of sending to all new 
comers a deputation with invitations to dinner for the period 
of his sojourn, is an excellent institution. It saves a deal of 
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tzoiilileialettetsofmtrodiictioii, ecoQ<Hmzes one's time, aad 
pats 9Be at onee od ike most-faTOiuwd-iiation footing. Some 
may faii^ that tbey QouU do better as to thebestotvrsJ of tlia^ 
evenings by jadividqal diplomaegr; but the matt« is so well 
arranged in Demerara that snch people would eertamly &iid 
themselves in the wrong. 

If there be a deficiency in Georgetown-^ it is hardly ne- 
cessary to explain that Georgetown is the capital of the pro- 
vince of Demerara, and that Demerara is the eeaBtre province 
in the colony of British Gniaaa; <nr that there are three pro- 
vinces, Berbiee, Dunerara, and Esseqnibo, so called firom 
the names of the three great rivers of the ootmtry — B«t if 
there be a deficiency in Georgetown, it is in respect to cabs. 
The town is extensive, as will by-aad-by be explained; and 
though I would not so far militate against the feelings of the 
people as to say that the weather is ever hot — I should bo un- 
gratefol as well as incvedulous were I to do so — ueverthelesS| 
about noonday one's inclination forwaUdngbeeomes subdued* 
Cabs would certainly be an addition to the luxuries of the 
place. But even these are not so essential as might at the first 
sight appear, for an invitation to dinner always inehides an 
offer of tiie host's caniage. Without a carriage no one dreams 
of dragging on existence in British Guiana. In England one 
would as soon think of living in a house without a fir^laee, or 
sleeping in a bed without a blanket. 

For those who wander abroad inquest of mountaek seesicry 
it must be admitted that this colony has net muoh aMraotion. 
The country certainfy is flat By tlus I mean to intimate, tiiat 
go where you will, travel thereabouts as Im: as you may, the 
eye meets no rising ground. Everything stands en tiie same 
level. But then, what is the use of mountains ? You eaa grow 
no sugar on them, even with ever so many CSoolies. They are 
iHg, brown, valueless things, cumbering the face of the cre- 
ation; very well for autumn idlers when they get to JSbntasr- 
land, but utterly usriess in a colony which luis to count its 
prosperil^F by the number of its hogi^eads. Jamaica baa 
mountains^ and look at Jamaica! 
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Yes ; Demerara is flat ; and Berbiee is flat; and so is Esse- 
quibo. The whole of this land is fonned by the mud wlueh 
has been brought down by these great rivers and by othin»« 
The Corentyne is the most easterly, separating our ooloaf 
from Dutch Guiana, or Surinam. Then comes the Becbiee. 
The next, counting only tiie larger xivers, is the Demerara. 
The% more to the west, the Essequibo, and mnnii^ into thai 
the Maiarony and the Cnyuni; and then, north* west along 
the coast, the Pomeroon; and lastly of oof own rivers , the 
Gruiana, though I doubt whether for absolute purposes of co- 
lonisation we have ever gone so far as this. Ajid beyond that 
are xoUed in slow but turbid vohime the hqge waters of the 
Orinoco. On its shores we make no claim. Though tiie delta 
of the Orinoco is still called Quian% itbel<mgs to tiie republic 
of Venezuela. 

These are our boundaries along the South American shore, 
which hereabouts, as all men know, looks northward, with an 
easterly slant towards the Atlantic. Between us and our Dutch 
friends on the right hand the limits are dear enough. On the 
left hand, matters are not quite so dear with theV^aeguelians. 
But to the rear ! To the rear there is an eternity of sugar capa- 
bility in mud runniqg back to unknown mountains, the wilder- 
nesses of Brazil, the river Negro, and the tributaries of the 
Amazon — an eternity of sugar capability, to which England's 
colony can lay claim if only she could manage so much as the 
surveying of it. ''Sugar!'* said an enterprising Demerara 
planter to me. ''Are you talking of sugar? Giveme my heart's 
desire in Coolies , and I will make you a million of hogsheads 
ofsngar without stirring from the colony I" Now, the world's 
supply, sometwdve years ago, was about a milUonhogsheads. 
It has since increased maybe by a tenth* What a land, then, 
is this of British Guiana, flowing with nuik and honey -* with 
sugar andrumi A million hogsheads eaa be made there, if we 
only had the Coolies. I state this on the credit of nyeicdlsiil 
enterprising Mend. But then the Gooliesl 

Guiana is an enormous extent of flat mud, the alluvial de* 
posit of those migh^ rivers whlchfer so many years have been 
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scraping together earth in those wild unknown upland coun- 
tries, and bringing it down conyeniently to the sea-board, so 
that the world might hare sugar to its tea. I really think my 
friend was right There is no limit to the fertility and extent 
of this region. The only limit is in labour. The present cul- 
ture only skirts the sea-board and the riversides. You will 
hardly &id an estate — I do not think that you can find one — 
that has not a water frontage. This land formerly belonged 
to the Dutch, and by them was divided out into portions which 
on a map have about them a Euclidical appearance. Let A 
B C D be a right-angled parallelogram, of which the sides A 
B and C D are three times the length of the other sides A G 
and B D. 'Tis thus you would describe a Demerara property, 
and the Q. E. D. woidd have reference to the relative quanti^ 
ties of sugar, molasses, and rum producible therefrom. 

But these strips of land , though they are thus marked out 
on the maps with four exact lines , are presumed to run back 
to any extent that the owner may choose to occupy. He starts 
from the water, and is bounded on each side; but backwards ! 
Backwards he may cultivate canes up to the very Andes , if 
only he could get Coolies. Oh, ye soft-hearted, philanthropic 
gentry of the Anti-Slavery Society, only think of that; a 
million hogsheads of sugar — and you like cheap sugar your- 
selves — if you wHl only be quiet, or talk on subjects that you 
understand! 

The whole of this extent of mud , beyond the present very 
limited sugar-growing limits , is covered by timber. One is 
apt to think of an American forest as being as magnificent in 
its individual trees as it is huge in its extent of surface. But I 
doubt much whether this is generally the case. There are 
forest giants no doubt; but indigenous primeval wood is, I 
take it, for the most part a disagreeable, scrubby, bushy, 
sloppy, unequal, inconvenient sort of affair, to walk through 
which a man should be either an alligator or a monkey, and to 
make much way he should have a touch of both. There be no 
forest glades there in which uncivilized Indian lovers walk at 
ease, with their arms round each other's naked waists ; no soft 
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grass breath the irell-trimmed tnudc on which to li6 and me- 
ditate poetical. Bat musqnitoeB abound theie; and grass 
flies, whiehidcate themselves beneath the toe*nails; andmara* 
banters, a viUanous species of wasp; and gallinippers, the 
grandfathers of musqnitoes; and from thence up to tiie xagua 
and the boa constrictor all nature is against a cool comfortable 
ramble in the woods. 

Bat I must say a word about Georgetown, and a word also 
about New Amsterdam, before I describe the peculiarities of 
a sugar estate in Guiana. A trayeller's first thought is about 
his hotel; and I must confess , much as I love Georgetown •— 
and I do love Georgetown — that I ought to have coupled the 
hotel with the cabs, and complained of a joint deficiency. The 
Clarendon — the name at any rate is good — is a poor afiair; 
but poor as it is, it is the best. 

It is a rickety, ruined , tumble-down, wooden house , into 
which at first one absolutely dreads to enter, lest the steps 
should fail and let one through into unutterable abysses below. 
All the houses in Georgetown are made of wood, and therefore 
require a good deal of repair and paint. And all the houses 
seem to receive this care except the hotel. Ah , Mrs. Lenny, 
Mrs. Lenny! before long you and your guests will fall pro* 
strate,and be found buried beneath a pile of dust and a colony 
ofcockroaches! 

And yet it goes against my heart to abuse the inn , for the 
people were so very civil. I shall never forget that big black 
chambermaid; how she used to curtsy to me when she came 
into my room in the morning with a huge tub of water 
on her head! That such a weight should be put on her 
poor black skull — a weight'which I could not lift — used to 
rend my heart with anguish. But that, so weighted, she should 
think tiiat mani&ers demanded a curtsy 1 Poor, courteous, 
overburdened maiden ! 

"Don't, Sally ; don't Don't curtsy," I would cry. "Yes, 
massa," she would reply, and curtsy again, oh, so painfully! 
The tub of water was of such vast proportions! II was Hg 
enough — Ug enough for me to wash in! 
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Thb hOttBOy asIliAye said, was all in rains, and among 
other mined tilings was my bedroom-door lock. Tke door 
coidd not be olosed wiliiin, eie^bjIiieQseofabolt; and 
witboot the belt would swkig wide open to tbe winds, exposing 
my arraagementB to the pnblie, mid distnribing tiie neigb- 
bonrbood by itsjaning. Insj^oftbeinoonvenientd^eidty 
of ingress I was forced to bolt it. 

At six ereiy moniing came Sally with the tab, knodLing 
gently at the door — knocking gently at the door with thai 
ponderons tab iq>on ker sknli ! What ooold a man do when so 
appealed to bat rash qmcUy from beneath his musqoito cor* 
talbs to her rescue? So it was always widi me. But hairing 
loosed tiie bolt, time did not snffiee to enable me to take my 
positionr again beneath the curtain. A jump into bed I might 
haye managed — bat then , the mosquito curtain ! So , under 
those circumstances, findhig myself at the door in my desha- 
bille , I could <afy open it , aod tiien stand sheltered behind it, 
as behind a bulwark, while Sally deposited her fanrden. 

But, no. She curtsied, first at the bed; and seeing that I 
was not there, turned hmr head and tub slowly ronad the coom, 
till she perceived my whereaibonts. Then gently, but firmly, 
drawing away the doer till I stood before ber plainly dm* 
coTcred in my nic^t-dreas, she curtsiad again. She knew 
better than to ent^ a room without due salutation to the gnest 
— even wiUi a tab of water on her bead. PoorSaHy! WasI 
not dressed ficom my chin downwards, and was not that enough 
lor her? ''Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

Alter that, bow can I say ought against the hotel? And 
uriien I complained loudly of t& botes in the enrtain, the 
muaqwtoes having driven me to v^ery madness, did not they 
settowork, Svndayasitwas, andmakemoanewourtaia? 
GertaiBly without avail— * for tht^ so hung it that the mos- 
quitoes entered worse than ever. But the intention was no 
less good. 

idad 1b«t miiter, Davids was ho Jiotfmr good-nature the 
pinkofmitM? << David, this houae will tnmble down! I 
know it will — before IleRve it The staim shook tanMj as 
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Icamenp." ''(Hi no, masia/' and David laughed benignly. 
^' It no tumble down last week, and derefore it ne tomble down 
next.** It did laat my time, and therefore I will say no more. 

Georgetown to my eyes k a prepOBBeasingeity, flat as the 
country round it is , and deficient as it is -* as are all the West 
Indies ^- in anything like arehitectural pretension. TIm 
streets are wide and airy. The houses, all built of wood, stand 
separately^ each a little off &e road; and though much has 
not been done in the way of their gardens — for tQl the great 
coming influx of Coolies all labour is engaged in making sugar 
-* yet there is generally something green attached to each of 
them. Down the centre of ef«ry street runs a wide dyke. Of 
these dykes I must say something farther when I come to 
apeak agam of the sugar doings ; for l^ir importance in tliese 
provinces cannot well be oyerrated. 

The houses themselves are generally without a halL By 
that I mean that you walk directly into some sitting-room. 
This, indeed, is generalthroughthe West Indies; and now 
that I bethink me of the fact, I may mention that a friend 
of mine in Jamaica has no door whatsoever to his house. All 
ingress and egress is by the windows. My bedroom had no 
door, only a window that opened. The sitting-rooms in 
Georgetown open through to each other, so that the wind , let 
it come which way it will , may blow through the whole house. 
For tiiough it is never absolutely hot in Guiana — as I have 
before mentioned — nevertheless , a current of air is comfort- 
able. One soon learns to know the difference of windward and 
leeward when living in British Guiana. 

The houses are generally of three stories; but the two 
upper only are used by the family. Outer steps lead up from 
tiie little front garden , generally into a verandah , and in this 
verandab a great portion of their life is led. It is cooler than 
the inner rooms. Not that I mean to say that any rooms in 
Demerara are ever hot. 

WeiJl^biow ttie fine bmst with whieli Scott op«is anertain 
fianto in one of his poems: -i- 
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Breathes tbere the man, wtth sonl lo deatf , 
Who neror to himaelf hath eaidy 

Thia if my own, my natire land? 

• • • • • 

If sach there breatiiey go, mark him weU. 

At any rate, there breathes iio sach man in this pleasant 
colony. A people so happily satisfied with their own position 
I neyer saw elsewhere , except at Barbados. And how could 
they fail to be satisfied, looking at their advantages? A million 
hogsheads of sugar to be made when the Coolies come I 

They do not, the most of them , appeal to the land as being 
that of ^eir nativity, but they lore it no less as that of their 
adoption. ^^Lookatme," says one; ** I hare been thirty years 
without leaving it, and have never had a headache." 1 look 
and see a remarkably hale man , of forty I should say, but he 
says fifty. *' That's nothing," says another, who certainly 
may be somewhat stricken in years : " I have been here five- 
and-fifty years , and was never ill but once , when I was foolish 
enough to go to England. Ugh! I shall never forget it. Why, 
sir, there was frost in October ! " " Yes," I said, " and snow in 
May sometimes. It is not all sunshine with us , whatever it 
may be with you." 

*' Not that we have too much sunshine ," interposed a lady. 
" You don't think we have, do you?" 

''Not in the least. Who could ask more, madam, than 
to bask in such sunshine as yours from year's end to year's 
end?" 

''And is commerce tolerably flourishing?" I asked of a 
gentleman in trade. 

" Flourishing, sir ! If you want to make money, here's your 
ground. Why, sir, here, in this wretched little street, tiiiere 
has been more money turned in the last ten years than — than 
— than — ^ And he rummaged among the half-crowns in his 
breeches-pocket for a simile, as though not a few of the profits 
spoken of had found their way thither. 

<«Do you ever find it dull here?'*^ I asked of a lady 
•—perhaps not with very good taste — for we Englishmen hav« 
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immelmm «» Melt thatthAre is perhaps a little sameiMSs about 
li£t in a snail ooloi^. 

''Dull! no. WliaiefeMivld make QB doll? Wehaveagreat 
deal xQOfe to aasose as than most of 7011 bare at Imndm»'' This 
perba$» night be tme of iMny of us. ^' We hare da»ees, and 
diimeispartuMy and prirate tibeatricals. Ai^d tbenlin. — !" 
Now Jifo. •— wms the QorenMHr's wife , and all enlogiiUBs on 
society in Ge<Mrgetown always ended with a eolog&im npon 
her. 

I went over the hospital with the doctor there; fer eren in 
Demerara fhey reqoire a hosfntal for the negroes. '^ And what 
is the prvrailing disease of tiie colony?" I asiced him. 
^^Droij^ with £e black men," he answesed; ''and brandy 
with the vhiile." 
: <<Yondon'tthiakmacfaofyellowfever?" lasisedhko. 

''No; Yfty little. Itcejmesooceinsizorsevenyefltrs^ and 
like inftaenia or cholera at home, it requires its rietims. What 
is that to eotunupption, whose visits with you are comilant, 
irtio. daily d^nands ito hecatombs? We don't like yellow 
fever, oevtiliiily ; but yellow fever is »et half so bad a £b11ow as 
^helnmdy bottle." 

Should this neet tiie eye of any mador in this colony who 
aeeds medical advice, ho may thus get it, of a very jgood 
qaalityf tnd without fee. On the snSjieQt of braady I say 
^otMi^ myself , fleeing how wrong it is to kiss and IflL 

Excepting as regards yellow fever, J do not iiMgmethat 
Demerara is peonluLrly unhealthy. And as regards yeUow 
fever, Jam iMlined to think (that his Satanic majeityhas m 
(his instaMC been painted toe black. There aise many at heme 
^«-*in finglai^d—- who believetiiat yellow fever Mgoi ei«ry 
year in some of tiiese cefeniesi, and that half the viute papula- 
^onoflheiewnfiisew^tofrbyitoiiieryAagnst. AsfarasI 
^atakam it ishardly more fatel at cm tane «f the f^aar than 
Atancrthor. liretnins at intervals, but by nemeaoBregnhaly 
.or aiwnmlllF. Sometimes it will haagonfermteen or ^jghleen 
months ajb a time, and then it will disapjpear for Ate or eiz 
years. Theee teemio be most subject to it who have been est 

Tke Wett Indies and the Spanish Main* 10 
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in the West Indies for a year or so; after liiat, persona are not 
so liable to it. Sailors, and men whose work keeps them about 
the sea^board and wharves , seem to be in the greatest danger. 
White soldiers also, when quartered in unhealthy plaoes, have 
sofifered greatly. They who are thoroughly acelimatifled are 
seldom attacked ; and tiiere seems to be an idea that the white 
Creoles are nearly safe. I beliere that there are instances in 
which coloured people and even negroes have been attacked 
by yellow fever. But such cases are very rare. Cholera is 
the negroes' scourge. 

Nor do I think that this fever rages more fdriously in 
Demerara than among the islands. It has been very bad in 
its bad times at Kingston, Jamaica, at Trinidad, at Barbados, 
among the shipping at St. Thomas, and nowhere worse than at 
the Havana. The true secret of its fatality I take to be this : 
— that the medical world has not yet settled what is the proper 
mode of medical treatment. There are, I believe, still two 
systems , eadi directly opposite to the other ; but in the West 
!bidies they call them the French system and the English. In 
a few years, no doubt, the matter will be better understood. 

From Georgetown, Demerara, to New Amsterdam, 
B^bice,^ men travel either by steamer along the coast, or 
by a mail phaeton. The former goes once a week to 
Berbice and back, and the latter three times, i went by 
the mail phaeton and returned by the steamer. And here, 
considering the prosperity of the colony, the well-being and 
comfort of aU men and women in it, the go-ahead prindplea 
of the place, and the coming million hogsheads of sugar — 
the millennium of a West Lidian colony -^considering all 
these great existing characteristics of Guiana, I must say 
that I think the Governor ought to look to the maO phaeton* 
It was a wofdl affieur , crumbling to pieces along the road in 
the saddest manner; very heart-rending to the poor fellow 
who had to drive it, and body-rending to some of the &fB 
passengers who were tossed to and fro as every fresh fragment 
deserted the parent vehicle with a jerk. And then » :when we 
had to send tiie axle to be mended, that sta3riiig in the road 
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tor two hours and a half among the musquitoes! Ohe! ohel 
Ugh! ughl 

It grienea me to mention this , seeing that rose eolonr was 
so clearly the preyailing tint in all matters belonging to 
Goiana. And I would haye forgiven it had the phaeton 
simply broken down on the road. All sublunar phaetons are 
subject to such accidents. Why else should they have been 
named after him of the heavens who first suffered from such 
mishaps? But this phaeton had broken down before it 
commenced its journey. It started on a system of ropes, 
bandages and patches which were disgraceful to such a 
colony and such a Governor; and I shotdd intromit a dear 
duty, were I to allow it to escape the gibbet 

But we did reach New Amsterdam not more than five 
hours after time. I have but very little to say of the road, 
except this: that there is ample scope for sugar and ample 
room for Coolies. 

Every now and tiien we came upon negro villages. All 
villages in this country must be negro villages, one would 
say, except the few poor remaining huts of the Indians, which 
are not encountered on the white man's path. True; but by a 
negro village I mean a site which is now the freehold posses- 
sion of negroes, having been purchased by them since the 
days of emancipation, with their own money, and for their 
own purposes ; so that they might be in aU respects free ; free 
to live in idleness , or to do such work as an estated man may 
choose to do for himself, bis wife, his children, and his 
properly. 

There are many such villages in Guiana, and I was told 
that when the arrangements for the purchases were made the 
doUars were subscribed by the negroes so quickly and in such 
quantities that they were taken to the banks in wheelbarrows. 
At any rate, the result has been that tracts of ground have 
been bought by these people and are now owned by them 
in fee simple. 

It is grievous to me to find myself driven to differ on such 
points as these from men with whose views I have up to this 

10» 
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period generally agreed. But I feel myself bound to eay 
that the fireeholding negroes in Guiana do not appear to me 
to answer, Ju the first place it seems tiiat they have foond 
great diffioulty in dividuc^ the land among themselves. InaU 
such combined actions some persons most be selected as tnist« 
worthy; and those who have been so selected have not been 
wordiy of the trust And tkesk the combined action has ceased 
with ^e purchase of the land, whereas, to have produced 
good it should have gone much further. Combined draining 
would have been essential; combined working has been aU 
but necessary ; combined building should have been adopted. 
But the negroes, the purchase once made, would eomb^ no 
further. They could not understand that unless they worked 
together at draining, each man's own i^ot of ground would 
be a swamp. Each would work a little for himself; but none 
would work for the community. A n^gro village therefore is 
not a picturesque object. 

They are very easily known. The cottages, or houses 
— for some of them have aspired to strong, stabU, two-atoried 
slated booses — stand in extxema disorder, one here and 
another there, just as individnal caprice may have placed 
them. There seems to have been no attempt at steets or 
lines of buildings , and certainly not at regularity in building. 
Then there are no roads, and hardly a path to each habitation. 
As the ground is not drained, in w«t weather the wh<^ place 
is half browned. Most of the inhabitantB will probaUy hare 
made some sort of dyke for the immediate presemttion of 
their own dwellings; but as those dykes are not cut iritb any 
common purpose, they become little more than overflowing 
ponds, among which the negro children crawl and sen^ ki the 
mud; and are either drowned, or escape diowningi asPto- 
vidence may direct The ^aoes between the buildings are 
covered with no verdure; th^ aoe m^ere mud patcbea^ end are 
cracked in dcy weather, wet, slippery, and fil^y in tbs rainy 
seasons. 

The plantation grounds of these people are ouiside the 
village , and afford, I am told, eause £» constant quarrelling. 
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They do, however, ako afford means of support for the 
greater part of the year, so that the negroes can live, some 
mthont work and some by working one or two days in the 
week. 

It may perhaps be difficult to explain why a man should 
be expected to work if he can live on his own property without 
working, and enjoy such comforts as he desires. Ajnditmay 
be eq[ually difficult to explain why complaint should be made 
as to the wretchedness of any men who do not themselyes feel 
that their own state is wretched. But, nevertheless, on seeing 
what there is here to be seen, it is impossible to withstand the 
instinctive conviction that a village of freeholding negroes 
is a failure; and that the community has not been served 
by the process, either as regards themselves or as regards 
tiie country. 

Late at night we did reach New Amsterdam , and crossed 
the broad Berbice after dark in a littie ferryboat which 
seemed to be perilously near the water. At ten o*ek>ck I 
found myself at the hotel, and pronounce it to be, without 
hesitation, the best inn, not only in that colony, but in any 
of these Western colonies belonging to Great Britain. It is 
ke^ by a negro, one Mr. Paris Brittain, of whom I was in- 
formed that he was once a slave. '^0, si sic onmes!" But 
as regards my experience, he is merely the exception which 
proves the rule. I am glad, however, to say a good word fox 
the energies and ambition of one of the race, and shall be 
glad if I can obtain for Mr. Paris Brittain an innkeeper's 
immortality. 

Hit; deserts are so mudi the greater in that his scope for 
dsplaying them is so very Hndted. No man earn walk along 
the bnad strand^zeet of New Amsterdam, and then up into 
its parallel street, so badk towards the starting-point, and 
dowA agalft te the sea, without thinking of Kmekerbocker 
aiadB^TUkWiAkle. The BotchBEMA who bcait New Amster- 
dam and made it omce a thriviig town must be still sleeping, 
at ike New Terk Dutefaman once slept, waiting the ikune when 
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«ii iiruption from Paramaribo and Surinam sliall again re- 
store the place to its old possessors. 

At present life certainly stagnates at New Amsterdam. 
Three persons in the street constitute a crowd, and fiye 
collected for any purpose would form a goodly club. But the 
place is clean and orderly, and the bouses are good and in 
good repair. They stand, as do the houses in Georgetown, 
separately, each surroimded by its own garden or yard, and 
are built with reference to the wished-for breeze from the 
windows. 

The estates up the Berbice riyer, and the Ca^je creek 
which runs into it, are, Ibelieye, as productiye as those on 
the coast, or on the Demerara orEsseqidbo riyers, and are 
as well cultiyated; but their owners no longer ship their 
sugars from New Amsterdam. The bar across the Berbice 
riyer is objectionable, and the trade of Greorgetbwn has ab- 
sorbed the business of the colony. In olden times Berbice 
and Demerara were- blessed each with its own Goyemor, 
and the two towns stood each on its own bottom as two 
capitals. But those halcyon days — halcyon for Berbice — 
are gone; and Rip yan Winkle, with all his brethren, is 
asleep. 

I should haye said, in speaking of my journey from 
Demerara to Berbice, that the first fifteen miles were per- 
formed by railway. The colony would haye fair ground of 
complaint against me were I to omit to notice that it has so 
tea progressed in dyilization as to own a railway. As far as I 
eould learn, the shares do not at present stand at a high 
premium. From Berbice I returned in a coasting steamer. 
It was a sleepy, dull, hot journey, without subject of deep 
interest. I can only remember of it that tbey gaye us an ex- 
ceUent luncheon on board, and luncheons at such times are 
Tezy yaluable in breaking tiie tedium of the day. 

And now a word as to tlie million hogsheads of sugar and 
as to the necessary Coolies. Guiana has some reason to be 
proud, seeisg that at present it beats all the neighbouring 
British colonies in the quantity of sugar produced. I beliere 
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fliat it also beats them, all as to the quantity of mm, thongli 
Jamaica still stands first as to the qiudity. In round numbers 
the sugar exported from Guiana may be stated at seventy 
thousand hogsheads. 

Barbados exports about fifty thousand, Trinidad and 
Jamaica under forty thousand. No other British West Indian 
colony gives fifteen thousand; but Gruadaloupe and Martinique, 
two French islands , produce, one over fifty thousand and the 
other nearly seventy thousand hogsheads. In order to make 
this measurement intelligible , I may explain that a hogshead 
is generaUj said to contain a ton weight of sugar, but that, 
when reaching the n^arket, it very rarely does come up to that 
weight I do not give this information as statistically correct, 
but as being sufilciently so to guide the ideas of a man only 
ordinarily anxious to be acquainted in an ordinary manner 
with what is going on in the West Indies. I would not , there- 
fore, reconunend any Member of Parliament to quote the 
above figures in the House. 

Some twelve years ago the whole produce of sugar in 
the West Indies, including Guiana and excluding the 
l^panish islands, was 275,000 hogsheads. The amount 
which I have above recapitulated , in which the smaller 
islands have been altogether omitted, exceeds 310,000. It 
may therefore be taken as a fact that, on the whole, the 
evil days have come to their worst, and that the tables are 
turned. It must however be admitted that the above figures 
teU more for French than for English prosperity. 

In jjihese countries sugar and labour are almost synony* 
910US ; at any rate , they are convertible substances. Li none 
of the colonies named, except Barbados, is the amount of 
sugar produced limited by any other law than the amount of 
labour to be obtained, and in none of them, with that one 
exception, can. any prosperity be hoped for, excepting by 
ipeans of immigrating labour. What I mean to state is this : 
^t the extent 'Of native work which caA be obtained by the 
planters and landowners at terms which would enable them to 
now their produce and brii^ it to the market does not in any 
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of these ookHueB sufBee for sacceM. It can be worth &o man's 
while to lay out his capital in Jamaiea, in Trinidad or in 
Guiana, mdess he has reasonaUe hope tibat labonring men 
will be brought into those countries. The great West Lddian 
question is now this: Is there reasmiable ground for sach 
hope? 

The Anti-Slavery Sodetf tells ns that we ought to hare 
no sndi hope — that it is simply hoping for a return of sla* 
yery; that black or eolomred labourers brought ftom other 
lands to the West Indies cannot be regarded as free men; 
that labourers so brought will solely be ill-used; audfliatllie 
native negro labourer requires protectioit As to that question 
of tiie retom to slavery I have already said what few words I 
have to offer. In one sense , no dependent man working for 
wages can be free. He must abide by the terms of his con- 
tract. But in the usually accepted sense of the word freedom, 
the Coolie or Qimaman inmdgrating to the West Indies is 
free. 

As to the charge of ill usage, it appears to me that these 
men could not be treated with more taidemess, unless they 
were put separately, each under his own glass case, with a 
piece of velvet on which to lie. In Englanid we know of no 
such treatment for field labourers* On their arrival in De- 
merara they are distributed among the planters by the €k>v6r* 
nor, to each planter according to his application, hismeMis 
of providing for them , and his willingness and ability to pay 
the cost of the immigration by yearly instalments. They 
are sent to no estate till a govemmoit officer shall have re- 
ported that there are houses for them to occupy. There must- 
be a hospital for them on the estate, and a regular doctor 
with a suffident salary. The rate of their wages is stipulated, 
and their hours of work. Though the contract is for five 
years, they oan leave the estate at the end of tiiefijiist three, 
transferring their servises to any other mastSP^ and ai- 
the end of the five years they are cntitied to a free passage 
home. 

If these be no hardship in aH this to tiie imii^grating 
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Coolie, H may, periaps, hb thougbt that there is hardiMp 
t0 the planter who receiveB hiin« He is placed rerj nradi at 
the meroy of tiie €K>vieraor , who, having the power ef giving 
or refusing Coolies, beoomes despotic. And then, when 
this straager from Hintkostan has been tiui^t something of 
his worh, he can himself select another master, so that one 
planter may bribe away the labourers of another. This, 
however, is checked to a certain degree by a regulation which 
requires the bribing interloper to pay a portion of the eitpense 
of immigration. 

As to the native negro requiring protection — protection^ 
that is, against competitive labour — the idea is too absurd 
to require any argument to refute it. As it at present is , the 
competition having been established, and being now in ex- 
istence to a certain small extent, these happy negro gentie- 
men will not work on an average more than three days a 
week, nor for above six hours a day. I saw a gang often or 
twelve negro girled in a cane-piece, lying idle on thejground, 
waiting to commence their week's labour. It was Tuesday 
morning. On the Monday they had of course not come near 
the field. On the morning of my visit they were lying with 
their hoes beside them , meditating whether or no they would 
measure oat their work. The planter was witii me , and they 
instantly attaeked him. '*I$o, massa; wenoworkey; money 
nottoff,*' said«ne. ^' Four bits no pay I no pay at all!" said 
ttBOther. '* Five bits, massa, and we gin morrow 'atly." It 
is havdly neQessaiy to say the gentlemaa refused to baigain 
wHh them. ^They'll measure their work to-mdnrow," said 
he; ''on Thursday they will begin, and on Friday they will 
§aLh fbr tbe week.'' "But will they not kok ebewlrarei for 
other WOfk?" I asked. '^Ofeoursetiieywill," kesaid; <<oei! 
ettpy a whole day in looking for it; bat others oannot pay 
bett^ i^ian I do, maiA the end will be a» I tril yoaJ- Poor 
yottbglodlesl Itwilloeirtainiybeenseltosal^eottitemtothe 
evfl olcoimpeiiti^n ib their labonn 

la Qttisna the ball has beeft taken by the hctnn^ as in 
Jamaica it unfortunately has not; and the fiist mam diffi^ 
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cnlties of immignitioii have, I 'Aiziky been oyereoime. For 
flome jean past , both from India and from China, labonren 
have been brought in freelj, and during the last twelve 
months the number has been very considerable. The women 
also are coming now as well as the men, and iliej have 
learned to husband their means and put money together. 

Such an affair as this — the regular exodus, that is, of 
a people to another land — has always progressed with great 
rapidity when it has been once established. The difficulty is 
to make a beginning. It is natural enough that men should 
hesitate to trust themselYes to a future of which they know 
nothing; and as natural that they should hasten to do so 
when they haye heard of the good things which Providence 
has in store for them. It required that some few should come 
put and prosper, and return with signs of prosperity. This 
has now been done, and as regards Guiana it will not, I 
imagine, be long before negro labour is, if not displaced, 
inade, at any rate, of secondary consequence in the colony. 
As far as the workmen are concerned, l^e million hogsheads 
will, I think, become a possibility, though not perhaps in 
l^e days of my energetic hopeful friend. 

Both the Coolies and the Chinamen have aptitude in 
putting money together; and when a man has thu aptitude 
he will work as long as good wages are to be earned. " Crescit 
amor nummi quantum ipsa, &c.*' We teach our children this 
lesson, intending them to understand that it is pretty nearly 
the worst of aU '' amors ," and we go on with the '' irritamenta 
inalorum'* till we come to the ^'Spemere fortior." It is all, 
however, of no nse. ^'Natnram expellas furcft;'' but the 
result is still the same. Nature knows what she is about The 
love of money is a good and useful love. What would tbe 
world now be without it? Or is it even possible to conceive of 
a world progresdng without such a love? Show me ten men 
without it, and I will show you nine who lack aeal for im- 
provement Money, like other loved oljeets — womeu^ for 
instance -*- should be sought for with honour, won with a 
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clean oonseience , and used with a free luind. Proyided it be 
|o gaided, the lore of money is no ignoble passion. 

The negroes, as a class , haye not thiB aptitude, conse- 
quentlj they lie in the sun and eat yams , and giro no profit- 
able assistance towards that saccharine millennium. '' Sper- 
nere fortiori '* That big black woman would so say, she who 
IS not contented with four bits, if her education had pro- 
gressed so far. And as she said it, how she would turn up 
her African nose, and what contempt she would express wi1& 
her broad eyes ! Doubtless she does so express herself among 
her negro fdends in some nigger patois — '^Pemere forshaw.*' 
If so, her philosophy does but little to assist the world, or 
herself. 

There is another race of men, and of women too, who 
haye been and now are of the greatest benefit to this colony, 
«nd with them the '^Spemere fortior'' is by no means a fa- 
vourite doctrine. There are the Portuguese who haye come 
to Demerara from Madeura. I belieye that they are not to be 
found in any of the islands \ but here , in Guiana , they are m 
great numbers, and thriye wonderfiilly. At almost eyery 
comer of two streets in Georgetown is to be seen a small 
'shop; and those shops are, I think without exception, kept 
by Portuguese. Nevertheless they all reached the Demerara 
riyer in absolute poyerty, intending to liye on the wages 
of field labour, and certamly prepared to do thehr work 
like men. As a rule, tiiey are a steady, industrious class, 
and haye proved themselves to be good citizens. In the friture 
amalgamation of races, which will take place here as else- 
where in the tropics, the Portugee-Madeura element will not 
be the least efficient. 

I saw the works on three or four sugar estates in De- 
merara, and though I am neither a sugar grower nor a me- 
4^hanic, I am able to say that the machineiy and material of 
this colony much exceed anything I have seen in any of our 
own West In,dian islands; and in the point of machinery, 
equals what I saw in Cuba. Eveiything is done on a much 
)ar^ scale ^ and in a more proficient manner than at — Bar^ 
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bftdos, we will say. I instance Barbados beoausetke planter^ 
there pla j so excellent a melodj on ihdr own trompets. Id 
t&at inland liot one planter in five , not one I beliere in fifteen, 
ItiEUr ^y steam appliance on hin estate. They trust to the 
wind for their motire power, as did their great^great-grand^ 
fSdther. Bat there is steam on every estate in Guiana. The 
^actiixiti pan and the eentrifdgal machine for extraeting the 
molasses are known only by name in Barbados , whereas they 
are common appliances in Demerara. There two htmdred 
hogsheads is a considerable produce for one planter. Here 
they make eight hundred hogsheads, a thousand, and twelve 
hundred. A Barbados man wiH reply to this that the thing 
to be looked to is the profit , or what he will call the clearance. 
The sugar-consummg w(»id, however, will know nothing 
about this, will hear nothing of individual profits. But it 
will recognize the fact that the Demerara sugar is of a bettei^ 
quality than that which comes from Barbados, and wiH 
believe that the merchant or planter who does not use th^ 
latest appliances of Science, whether it be in manufaeture or 
agriculture , will before long go to the walL 

Looking over a siigar estate and sugar works is an cacitixtg 
amusement certainly, but nevertheless it palls upon one at 
last I got quite into the way of doing it; and used to taste 
the sugaroaod examine the crystals; make compariooosand 
pronounce, I must confess as regards Barbados, a good deal 
of adverse criticism. But this was merely to elicit the true 
tone of Barbadian eloquence , the long-drawn nasal fecundity 
of speedi which comes forth so fluently when their old wind- 
mills are attacked. 

Bait the amusement, as I have said, does pall upon one. In 
spite of the difiPerence of the machinery, the filtering^bage and 
centriftigals in one, the Gadsden pans in anoliier, ahd 1^^ 
simple osdHators in a third ^ (the Barbados estate Mituda A>f 
the titdrd) *— one does get w^uy of walking «p to a sugar 
battery, and looking at the various heated ciddrons, Watching 
tai even the inexperienced eye porcdves that the ditty liquor 
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liat becomfi browi^ sugar, «« it runs dolm from a 4i{kper into a 
tCooiiagTa^ 

I woader viMihfirl omdd make the proe6f0«iiU[i7iiiiq[»le 
<waj inl^igflde:; <os 'vhetbcr in domg a9 1 thoiild afiord f^ati- 
£cati<m 4» « amgle ixidiTidual? W«ve I nyaelf r«bdkig fnieli 
.« book of tzttcek, I should eertaudy ikip fltick (toexii»tk»u 
Beader, do ifaou do likewise. Nevertheless, it shaU toot osiceed 
three or four pages. 

The cane must Ant he cut As regards a plaid;ed «aAe, 
•that is the first crop from the pkunt — {Son Ihere are suc^ 
things as rateK^ns, <MF whieh a word or two will be found also- 
where) — as regards tiie planted cane , th^eutdng, Ibeliere, 
.takes place after about foiurteen months* growth. The next 
^process is that of the mill; the juice, ti^at is, has to be 
^squeesed out of it The cane should not lie abovetwo days 
before it is squeesed. It is better to send k to the mill the day 
after it is coft, <or the hour after; in faot^ as soon indeed as 
m9j be. In Pemerara they are brought to the mill by water 
■alwayis; i& Barbados, by carts and mules; in Jaimaiea, by 
(Waggons and oxen; so also in Cuba. The mill cdnsists of 
(three soUers^ which act upon each other like cogwhecds^ The 
•eoaes aine peaaed between two, an outside one, say, and a 
^centre onei; atad Ihe r^lose stalk, or trash (so called In Ja- 
saaica) , or magaas (so eatted m Barbados and Demerara), 
eomes out betwieiea the same centre one and ithe other outside 
.yctier. The juice meanwliiie is strained down to acistem or 
jreeepla^ belowi. These roMers are quite ^lose, so that it 
would eeen to be impoasible that the eaiie ahould go tiuxmgh; 
but it does go thsough with great ease , if tke mill be #>od 
and powerful; but frequently with great difficulty, if the miU 
^be bad aad not powerM; for wMeh latter albtlrnatitB vide 
Barbados. The ^taiiias gtte from ofacty to stoveatf per oeal. 
4^ juice. Sometioies less than sbofcy, notofteaLOtrersaveaty^ 

The joioef <trluu^ is tiien of a dilty-yellow toloar, and 
apparentiiy about the substance of milk, is brought from the 
CD^l Uueougii a i^pii into'theftsBt vat, in w(bioh it is tempered. 
.This is done willi lunc, aAd the object is to reme^ the 
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aaiiiral addity of thd juice. In this fint ^at it is Wannecl, but 
not more than wanned. It then runs from these vats into 
boilersy or at any rate ilito reeeptacles in which it is boiled. 
These in Barbados are called taches. At each of these a man 
stands with a long skimmer, sldmmering the jnioe as it were, 
and scraping off certain skum which comes to the top. There 
are from three to seven of these taches, and below &em, last 
of all, is the boiler, the veritable receptacle in which the juice 
becomes sugar. In the taches, especially the first of them, the 
liquor becomes dark green in colour. As it gets nearer the 
boiler it is thicker and more clouded, and begins to assume its 
well-known tawny hue. 

Over the last boiler stands the man who makes the sugaf . 
It is for him to know what heat to apply and how long to 
apply it The liquor now ceases to be juice and becomes 
sugar. This is evident to the eye and nose, for though the 
stuff in the boiler is of course still liquid, it looks like boiled 
melted sugar, and the savour is the savour of sugar. When 
the time has oome , and the boiling is boiled , a machine sus^ 
pended from on high, and called a dipper, is let down into 
the caldron. It nearly fits the caldron , beuig , as it were , in 
itself a smaller caldron going into the other. The sugar nata*- 
rally runs over the side of this and fills it, some little ingenuity 
being exercised in the arrangement The dipper, frdl oif 
sugar, is then drawn up on lugh. At the bottom of it is a 
valve, so that on the pulling of a rope, the hot liquid runs out 
This dipper is worked like a crane, and is made to swing itself 
from over the boiler to a position in which the sugar runs from 
it through a wooden trough to the flat open vats in which it is 
«eooled. 

But at this part of the manufacture there are various 
different methods. According to that which is least advanced 
the sugar is simply cooled in ti^e vat, then put into buckets in 
a half-solid state, and thrown out of the bui^ets into the 
bogsheads* 

According to tiie more advanced method it runs from the 
dipper down through filtering bags, is then pumped into a 
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huge Taeaiim pan, a ntensil like a ketfle-dram*tamedtopB3r-* 
torvy, a ketde-drum that is large enough to hold rix ions of 
sugar. Then it is reheated, and then put into open round 
boxes called centrifngak, the sides of which are made of 
metal pierced like gauze. These are whisked round and round 
by steam-power at an enonnous rate, and the molasses flies 
out through the gauze, leaving the sugar dry and nearly 
white. It is then fit to go into tiie hogshead , and fit also to 
be shipped away. 

But in the simpler process, the molasses drains from the 
sugar in the hogriiead. To facilitate this , as the sugar is put 
into the cask , reeds are stuck through it , which communicate 
with holes at the bottom, so that there may be channels 
through which the molasses may run. The hogsheads stand 
upon b^ams lying a foot apart from each other, and below is a 
dark abyss into which the molasses ftJls. I never could divest 
myself of the idea that the negro children occasionally fall 
tlurough also, and are then smothered and sa distilled into runu 

There are various other processes , intennediate between 
the highly-dvilized vacuum pan and the simple cooling , with 
which I win not trouble my reader. Nor will I go into the 
forther mystery of rum-making. That the rum is made firom 
the molasses every one knows; and from the negro children^ 
as I suspect. 

The process of sugar-making i» veiy rapid if the ap- 
pliances be good. A planter in Demerara assured me that he 
had cut his canes in the morning, and had the sugar in 
Greorgetown in the afternoon. Fudge! however, ' was the 
remark made by another planter to whom I repeated this^ 
Whether it was fudge or not I do not know; but it was clearly 
possible that such should be the case. The manufisusture is 
one which does not require any delay. 

In Demerara an acre of canes wfll on an average give over 
a tan and a half of sugar. But an acre of cane ground wiU not 
give a crop once in twelve months. Two-crops in three years 
may perhaps be the average. So much for the manufactuie 
ci sugar. I hope my account may not be- criticised by those 
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^fii0 617* kam^ IB the art, a« it is («l7 mieaded for fbo^ 
tee tttteri^ unwanted. 

B«tiffaH>kingover8iigar-worLBbea4lartfiitigiii|ig, vhat 
shall I aaj to tiSsd; lafaoaf of ^^goiag aback," which Oaiaaa 
J>lanters exact from their yisiteni. Going abaok m Guiana 
means walking from the house and manufaetoxy back to the 
fields where the canes grow. I have deseribed the shape of ^ 
Demeraia estate. T^ house generally stands not far from 
the water frontage, so that the main growth of the sugar is 
behind. This going abaek generally takes place before break- 
fast. Bat the br^k&st is taken at ele?<M; and a Demerar^ 
son is in all its glory for three homs before tiiat Semembe^i 
also, that there are no trees in tiiieee fields, no grass, no wild 
flowers, no meandering paths. Evevything is slaralght, and 
open, and ngly; and evexything has a tead^iey to $^g»Kf 
and no other tenctency whatever, imlessitbetonim. Biigiur- 
canesis the only growth. So that a walk abaek, eseqvt to a 
yeiy close inquirer, is not delightfrd. It mast howOFor be 
coidFessed that tiie snbseqaent breakfast makes up fur a deal 
of misery. There is no soeh l^reakfast going ea that of ^ 
Gniaaa planter. Talk of Scotland ! Pooh ! But onf has to 
think of tibatdoetor'sdictam — ''The prevalent disease^ ^? 
jBrandy ! " It seems, however, to me to show itself more gene« 
rally in the shape of champagne. 

There is one other peculiar ehiyracteristio of landed pro- 
f^rty in this colony wMch I must mention. All the earriago 
is by water, not only fronqi the works to the town, but frofa the 
fields to the works, and even from field to field. The whole 
flovntry is intei&eeted by drains, whioh are neeessary to carry 
«ff the snrfiaoe waters; there is no natural frdl of water, or 
next to none, and but for its drains and shuooi the land 
would be flooded in wet weather. Parallel to these drains 
arecanals; there being, as nearly as I could learn, one eanal 
■between eaoh two dridns. These different dykes «rfi to n 
stranger omilar in appearanee, but tiiw uses are alwaf« kept 
^Ustinct. 

Nor do these eanah run only between wide fields » or at « 
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considerable distance from each other. They pierce eyery 
portion of land, so that the canes when cuthayenetertobe 
carried aboye a few yards. The expense of keeping them in 
order is yery great, but the labour of making them must haye 
heean immense. It was done by the Dutch. One may almost 
question whether any other race would haye had the patience 
necessary for such a work. 

I was told on one estate that there were no less than sixty- 
three miles of these cuttings to be kept in order. But the 
gentleman who told me was he to whom the other gentleman 
alluded, when he used our old friend, Mr. Burchell's exclama- 
tion. There can be no doubt but that these Guiaha planters 
know each other. 

On the whole , I must express my conyiction that this is a 
fine colony, and will become of very great importance. 

Our great Thunderer the other day spoke of the goyem- 
ance of a sugar island as a duty below a man's notice ; as being 
almost worthy of contempt. We cannot all be gods and forge 
thunderbolts. But we sJl wish to consume sugar; and if we 
can do in one of our colonies without slaves what Cuba is 
doiag with slaves , the work I think will not be contemptible, 
nor the land contemptible in which it is done. I do look to see 
our free Cuba in Guiana, and even have my hopes as to that 
million of hogsheads. 

I have said, in speaking of Jamaica, that I thought the 
negro had hardly yet shown himself capable of understanding 
the teachii^ of the Christian religion. As regards Guiana, 
what I heard on this matter I heard chiefly from clergymen of 
the Church of England; and though they would of course not 
agree with me — for it is not natural that a man should doubt 
the efficacy of his own teaching •— • nevertheless, what I 
gathered fi^m them strengthens my former opinioDs. 

I do think that the Guiana nogro is in this respect some* 
what superior to his brother in Jamaica. He is more intelli- 
geitt^ and eomes nearer to our idea of a thoughtfictl being. But 
•liU even here it Beems tome that he niever connects hisreligioni 

The West Indiet and the Spanish Main, H 
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with his life; never reflects that his religion should bear np<m 
his conduct. 

Here, as in the islands, the negroes much prefer to belong , 
to a Baptist congregation, or to a so-called Wesleyan body* 
That excitement is there allowed to them which is denied in 
our Church. They sing and halloa and scream, and have re • 
vivals. They talk of their '< dear brothers** and ^'dear'sisten,'* 
and in their ecstatic bowlings get some fiin for their money. I 
doubt also whether those disagreeable questions as to conduct 
are put by the Baptists which they usually haye to undergo 
from our clergymen. '' So-called Wesleyans," I say, because 
the practice of their worship here is widely remoyed from the 
sober gravity of the Wesleyan churches in England. 

I have said that the form of government in Guiana was a 
mild despotism, tempered by sugar. The Governor, it must 
be understood, has not absolute authority. There is a com- 
bined house, with a power of voting, by whom he is controlled 
— at any rate in financial matters. But of those votes he com- 
mands many as Grovemor, and as long as he will supply Goo- 
lies quick enough — and Coolies mean sugar — he may com- 
mand them alL 

" We are not particular to a shade," the planters wisely say 
to him, ''inwhatway we are governed. If you have any fads 
of jovk own about this or about that, by all means indulge 
them. Even if you want a little more money, in Gt>d's name 
take it. But the business of a man's life is sugar : there's the 
land; the capital shall be forthcoming, whether begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen; — do you supply the labour. Give us Goo- 
lies enough, and we will stick at nothing. We are an ambi- 
tious colony. There looms before us a great future ~ a mil- 
lion hogsheads of sugar! " 

The form of government here is somewhat singular. There 
are two Houses — Lords and Commons — but not aeting se- 
parately as ours do. The upper House is the Court of Policy. 
This consists of five official members, whose votes Biay there- 
fore be presumed to be at the service of the Gk>venio]r, and of 
0ve elected members. The Governor himseify sitting in this 
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court, has the casting vot. But he also has something to say 
to the election of tiie other five. Thej are chosen by a body 
of men called Kiezers — probably Dutch for choosers. There 
18 a college of Eiezers, elected for life by the tax-payers, 
whose main priYilege appears to be that of electing these mem^ 
bers of the Conrt of Policy. But on every occasion they send 
up two names, and the Goyemor selects one; so that he can 
always keep out any one man who may be peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to him. This Court of Policy acts, 1 think, when 
acting by itself, more as a privy council to the Governor than 
as a legislative body. 

Then there are six Financial Bepresentatives; two from 
Berbice, one from town and one from country, two from De- 
merara, one from town and one from country; and two from 
Essequibo, both from the country, there being no town. These 
are elected by the tax-payers. They are assembled for pur- 
poses of taxation only, as fiu as I understood; and even as re- 
gards this they are joined with the Court of Policy, and thus 
^rm what is called the Combined Court. The Crown, there- 
fore, has very littie to tie its hands; and I think that I am jus- 
tified in describing the government as a mild despotism, tem- 
pered by sugar. 

So much for British Guiana. I cannot end this crude epi- 
tome of crude views respecting the colony without saying that 
X never met a pleasanter set of people than I found there, or 
ever passed my hours much more joyously. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Barbados. 

Babbados is a very respectable little island, and it makes 
a great deal of sugar. It is not picturesquely beautifrd, as are 
almost all the other Antilles, and therefore has but few attrac- 
tions for strangers. 

But this very absence of scenic beauty has saved it from the 
fate of its neighbours. A country that is broken into land- 

11* 
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scapes, (AiAt boasts of its mountains, woods, and waterfalls^ 
that is regarded fbr Its wild loveliness, is seldom propitiona to 
agricnlture. A portion of the surface in all such re^pons defies 
the improving farmer. But, beyohd this, snch ground under 
the tropics offers every inducement to the negro squatter. In 
Jamaica, Dominica, St. Lueia, and Grenada, the negro, when 
emancipated, oould squat and make himself happj; but in 
Barbados there was not an inch for him. 

When emancipation came there was no squattiog ground 
for the poor Barbadian, fie had still to work and miJ^e sugar 
— work quite as hard as he had done while yet a slave. He 
had to do that or to starve. Consequently, labour has been 
abundant in this island, and in this island only ; and in all the 
West Indian troubles it has kept its head above water, and 
made sugar respectably — not, indeed, showing much sugar 
genius, or going ahead in the way of improvements, but pay- 
ing twenty shillings in the pound, supporting itsdf, and earn- 
ing its bread decently by the sweat <^ its Imk>w. The pity is 
that the Barbadians themselves should think so much of their 
own achievements. 

The story runs, that when Europe was convulsed by revo- 
lutions and wars — when continental sovereigns were flying 
hither and thither, and there was so strong a rumour that Na- 
poleon was going to eat us — the great Napoleon I tnean rr 
that then, I say, the Barbadians sent word over to poor Eong 
George Ihe Thirds bidding him fear nothing. If England 
could not protect him, Barbados would. Let him come to 
them, if things looked really blue on his side of the channeL 
It was a fine, spirited message, but perhaps a little self-glo- 
rious. That, I should say, is the character of the island in 
general 

As to its appearance, it is, aslhavesaid| totally different 
firom any of the other islands, and to anEngUsh eye much less 
attractive in its character. But for the heat its appearance 
would not strike with any surprise an Englishman accustomed 
to an ordinary but ugly agricultural country* It has not the 
thick tkopical fbliage which is so abundant in tibe other islands, 
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nor the wild, grassy dells. Happily for the Barbadians every 
inch of it will produce canes ; and, to tiie credit of the Barba- 
dians, erery inch of it does so. A Barbadian has a right to 
be prond of this, but it does not make the island interesting. 
It is the waste land of the woiM that makes it picturesque. 
But there is not a rood of waste land in Barbados. It certainly 
is not the coimtry for a gipsy immigration. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there is even room for a picnic. 

The island is something over twenty miles long, and some- 
thing over twelve broad. The roads are excellent, but so 
white that they sadly hurt the eye of a stranger. The authori- 
ties have been very particular about their milestones, and 
the inhabitants talk much about their journeys. I found my- 
self constantly being impressed with ideas of distance, till I 
was impelled to suggest a rather extended system of railroads 
— a proposition which was taken in very good part. I was in- 
formed that the population was larger than that of China, but 
my informant of course meant by the square foot. He could 
hardly have counted by the square mile in Barbados. 

And thus I was irresistibly made to think of the frog that 
would blow itself out and look as large as an ox. 

Bridgetown, the metropolis of the island, is much like a 
second or third rate English town. It has none of the general 
peculiarities of the West Indies, except the heat. The streets 
are narrow, irregular, and crooked, so that at first a stranger 
is apt to miss his way. They all, however, converge at Tra- 
falgar Square, a spot which, in Barbados, is presumed to 
compete with the open space at Charing Cross bearing the 
same name. They have this resemblance, that each contains 
a statue of Nelson. The Barbadian Trafalgar Square contains 
also a tree, which is more than can be said for its namesake. 
It can make also this boast, that no attempt has beoi made 
within it which has failed so grievously as our picture gallery. 
In saying tins, however, I speak of the building only — by no 
means of the pictures. 

There are ^ood shops in Bridgetown — good, respectable, 
weU-to-do shops, that sell every^ing, horn a candle down to 
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a coffin, inelttdiag wedding-rings, corals, and widoW caps* 
Bat they are hot, fusty, crowded places, as are snch places in 
third-rate English towns. But then the question of heat here 
is of such yitid moment I A purchase of a pair of gloves in 
Barbados drives one at once into the ice-house. 

And here it may be well to explain this very peculiar, de- 
lightful, but too dangerous West Indian institution. By-the- 
by, I do not know that there was any ice-house in Kingston, 
Jamaica. If there be one there, my firiends were peculiarly 
backward, for I certainly was not made acquainted with it. 
But everywhere else — at Demerara, Trinidad, Barbados, and 
St. Thomas — I was duly introduced to the ice-house. 

There is something cool and mild in the name, which 
makes one fancy that ladies would delight to frequent it. But, 
alas! a West Indian ice-house is but a drinking-shop — a 
place where one goes to liquor, as the Americans call it, 
without the knowledge of ^e feminine creation. It is a 
drinking-shop, at which the draughts are all cool, are all 
iced, but at which, alas! they are also all strong. Thebraudy, 
I fear, is as essential as the ice. A man may, it is true, drink 
iced soda-water without any concomitant, or he may simply 
have a few drops of raspberry vinegar to flavour it. No donbt 
many an easy-tempered wife so imagines. But if so , I fear 
that they are deceived. Now the ice-house in Bridgetown 
seemed to me to be peculiarly well attended. I look upon this 
as the effect of the white streets and the fusty shops. 

Barbados claims, I believe but then it claims everything 
— to have a lower thermometer than any other West Indian 
island — to be, in fact, cooler than any of her sisters. As far 
as the thermometer goes , it may be possible; but as regards 
the human body, it is not the fact. Let any man walk from 
his hotel to morning church and back, and llien judge. 

There is a mystery about hotels in the British West Indies. 
They are always kept by fat, middle-aged coloured ladies, 
who have no husbands. I never found an exception except at 
Berbice, where my friend Paris Brittain keeps open doors in 
the city of the sleepers. These ladies are generally called 
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Miss So-and-So; Miss Jenny This, or Miss Jessy That; but 
they inyariably seemed to have a knowledge of the world, 
especially of the male hotel-frequenting world, hardly com- 
patible with a retiring maiden state of life. I only mention 
this. I cannot solve the riddle. ^'Davus sum , non CEdipus." 
But it did strike me as singular that the profession should al- 
ways be in the hands of these ladies, and that they should 
never get husbands. 

As a rule, there is not much to be said against these hoteb, 
though they will not come up to the ideas of a traveller who 
has been used to the inns of Switzerland. The table is always 
plentifully supplied, and the viands generally good. Of that 
at Barbados I can make no complaint, except this; that the 
people over the way kept a gray parrot which never ceased 
screaming day or night. I was deep in my Jamaica theoiy of 
races, and this wretched bird nearly drove me wild. 

^ Can anything be done to stop it, James? " 
^<No, massa." 

« Nothing? Wouldn't they hang a cloth over it for a 
shilling?" 

'' No, massa; him only make him scream de more to speak 
to him." 

I took this as final, though whether the ^'him** was the 
man or the parrot, I did not know. But such a bird I never 
heard before, and the street was no more than twelve feet 
broad. He was, in fact, just under my window. Thrice had 
I to put aside my theory of races. Otherwise than on this 
score, Miss Caroline Lee*s hotel at Barbados la very fair. And 
as for hot pickles — she is the very queen of them. 

Whether or no my informant was right in saying that the 
population of Barbados is more dense tiian that of China, I 
cannot say; but undoubtedly it is very great ; and hence, as 
the negroes cannot get their living witiiout working, has come 
the prosperity of the island. The inhabitants are , I believe^ 
very nearly 150,000 in number. This is a greater population 
than that of the whole of Guiana. The consequence is , that 
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the oane-pieoeB are coltiTated TeiyQlosely, «nd that all ifl cUmd 
that manual labour ean do. 

The n^oes here differ much, I think, firom tho9e in the 
other islands, not only in manner, bnteyeainfonaandphj- 
siognomy. They are of heayier Imild, broader in the face, 
and higher in the forehead. They are also eertainly less 
good-humoured, and more inclined to insolence; so thut if 
anything be gained in intelligence it is lost in oonduot. On 
the whole, I do think that the Barbados negroes are more in- 
telligent Uian others that I haye met. It is probable that this 
may come from more continual occupation. 

But if the black people differ from their brethren of the 
other islands, so certainly do the white people. Ope soon 
learns to know a — Bim. That is the name in which they 
themselyes delight, and therefore, though there is a sound of 
slang about it, I giye it here. One certainly soon learns to 
know a Bim. The most peculiar distinction is in his yoice. 
There is always a nasal twang about it, but quite distinct 
from the nasality of a Yankee. The Yankee's word rings sharp 
through his nose ; not so that of the first-class Bim. There is 
a soft drawl about it, and the sound is seldom completely 
formed. The effect on the ear is the same as that on the hand 
when a man giyes you his to shake, and instead of shaking 
yours, holds his own still When a man does so to me I always 
wish tO'kick him. 

I had neyer any wishtokiektheBarbadian, more especially 
as they are all stout men; but I cannot but think that if he 
were well shaken a more perfect ring would come out of him. 

TheBims, as I haye said, are generally stoat fellows. As 
a rule they are larger and fairer than oHier West Indian Qre- 
oles, less delicate in their limbs, and mora clumsy in tiheir 
gait. The male graces are not much studied in Barbados* 
But it i^ not only by their form or voieie that yoi^ may know 
tJb^^ni^ — pot (v^j by the yoice, bpt by the wofds^ lifo people 
eyer praised themselyes so copstautly ; no set elinoftiTere eyer 
so asfioxed that they and their oceopatioiivs are the main pegs 
en which the world hangs. Their general law to men would 
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be this: *'Thou shalt make sagar in the sweat of tlij brow, 
and make it as it is made in Barbados." Any deviation from 
that law would be a deviation fpom the highest duty of man. 

Of many of his sister colonies a Barbadian can speak with 
temper. When Jamaica is mentioned philanthropic com- 
passion lights np his face , and he tells you how much he feels 
for the poor wretches there who call themselves planters. St. 
Lucia idso he pities , and Grenada ; and of St. Vincent he has 
some hope. Their little efforts he says are praiseworthy; only, 
alas ! they are so little ! He does not think much of ioitigua ; 
and turns up his nose at Nevis and St. Kitts , whieh in a small 
way are doing a fair stroke of business. The Frendi islands 
he does not love, but that is probably patriotism: as the 
French islands are successful sugar growers such patriotism is 
nataraL But do not speak to him of Trinidad; that subject 

is very sore. And as for Guiana 1 One knows what to 

expect if one holds a red rag up to a bidl. Praise Ghiiana 
sugar-making in Bridgetown, and you will be holding up a red 
rag to a dozen bulls, no one of which will refuse the challenge. 
And thus you may always know a Bim. 

When I have met four or five together, I have not dared to 
try this experiment, for they are wrathy men, and have rough 
sides to their tongues;* but I have so encountered two at a 
time. 

^^Yes," I have said; ^^the superiority of Barbados cannot 
be doubted. We all grant that. But which colony is second 
in the race?" 

*' It is impossible to say," said A. ^* They are none of them 
well circumstanced." 

" None of them have got any labour," said B. 

"They can't make returns," said A. 

"Just look at their clearance£(," saidB; "and then look 
at ours." 

" Jamaica sugar is paying now," I remarked. 

"Jamiiea, sir, has been destroyed root and branch," said 
A, well pleased; for they delight to talk of Jamaica. 
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''And no one can lament it more than I do^'* BiudB. *'Ja* 
maica ib a fine udand, onlj utterly mined." 

« Magnificent I snchsceneiyr' I replied. 

'* But it can't make sugar/' said B. 

*< What of Trinidad?" I asked. 

«< Trinidad) sir, is a fine wild island; and perhaps some 
day we may get onr coal there.** 

''But Demerara makes a little sugar," I ventured to re- 
mark. 

''Itmakes deuced little money, I know," said A. 

< < Eveiy inch of it is mortgaged," said B. 

<< But tiieir steam-engines," said I. 

''Look at their clearances," said A. 

"They have none/' saidB. 

"At any rate, they have got beyond windmills," I re- 
marked, with considerable courage. 

"Because they have got no wind," said A. 

" A low bank of mud below the sea-level," said B. 

"But a fine country for sugar," saidL 

" They don't know what sugar is," said A. 

"Look at their vacuum pans," saidL 

"All my eye," saidB. 

"And tiieir filtering bags," saidL 

"Filtering-bags bed—," said A* 

"Centrifiigal machines," said I, now nearly exhausted. 

"We've tried them, and abandoned them long ago," said 
B, only now coming well on to the fight 

"Their sugar is nearly white," said I; "and yours is a 
dirty brown." 

"Their sugar don't pay," said A, "and ours does/ 

"Look at tiie price of our land," said B. 

" Tes, and the extent of it," said L 

" Our clearances, sir I The clearances, sir, are the thing," 
9^idA* 

"The yearns income," saidB. 

"A hogshead to the acre," said I; "and that only got 
from guano*" 
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Thid was mj last shot at them. They both came at me 
open-mouthed together, and I confefls that 1 retired, yanqaiBh- 
ed, firom the field. 

It is certainly the fact that they do make their sugar in a 
very old-fashioned way in Barbados, using windmills instead 
of steam, and thatyousee less here of the improved machinery 
for the manufacture than in Demerara, or Cuba, or Trinidad, 
or even in Jamaica. The great answer giren to objections is 
that the old system pays best. It may perhaps do so for the 
present moment, though I should doubt eren that But I am 
certain that it cannot continue to do so. No trade, and no 
agriculture can afford to dispense with the improvements of 
science. 

I found some here who acknowledged that the mere pro- 
duce of the cane from the land had been pressed too far by 
means of guano. A great crop is thus procured, but it appears 
that the soil is injured, and that the sugar is injured also. The 
canes, moreover, will not ratoon as they used to do, and as 
they stiU do in other parts of the West Ludies. The cane is 
planted, and when ripe is cut. If allowed, another cane will 
grow from the same plant, and that is a ratoon; and again a 
third will grow, giving a third crop from the same plant; and 
in many soils a fourth ; and in some few many more ; and one 
hears of canes ratooning for twenty years. 

If the same amoimt and quality of sugar be produced, of 
course the system of ratooning must be by far the cheapest 
and most profitable. In I believe most of our colonies the se- 
cond crop is as good as the first, and I understand that it used 
to be so in Barbados. But it is not so now. The ratoon almost 
always looks poor, and the second ratoons appear to be hardly 
worth cutting. I believe that this is so much the case that 
many Barbados planters now look to get but one crop only 
from each planting. This falling off in the real fertility of the 
soil is I think owing to the use of artificial manure, such as 
guano. 

There is a system all through these sugar-growing coun- 
tries of burning the magass, or trash ; this is the sta& of the 
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cane, or remnant of the stalk after it comes' through the milL 
What would be said of am EngHsh agrionltaiist who burnt his' 
straw? It is I believe one of the soundest laws of agriculture* 
that the refuse of the crop should return to the ground which 
gave it. 

To this it will be answered that the English agriculturist is' 
not called on hy the necessity of his position to bum his straw. 
He has not to boil his wheat, nor yet his beef and mutton; 
whereas the Barbados farmer is obHged to boil his crop. At 
the present moment tiie Barbados fanner is under Oaa obKga- 
tion ; but he is not obliged to do it with the refuse produce of 
his fields. He cannot perhaps use coals immediately under 
his boilers , but he can heat them with steam which cornea- 
pretty much to the same thing. 

All this applies not to Barbados only, but to Guiana, Ja-* 
maica, and the other islands also. At all of them ^e magasr 
or trash is burnt. But at none of them is manure so much' 
needed as at Barbados. They cannot there take into cultiva- 
tion new fresh virgin soil when th^ wish it, as they can in 
Guiana. 

And then one is tempted to ask the question, whether 
every own^r of land is obHged to undertake all tiie complete 
duties which now are joined together at a sugar estate? It 
certainly is the case, that no single individual could success- 
fully set himself against the system. But I do not see why a 
collection of individuals should not do so. 

A farmer in England does not grow the wheat, then grind 
It, and &en make the bread. The growing is enough for him. 
Then eemet the miUer, and the baker. But on a sugar estate, 
one and the same man grows the cane, makes ^bae sugar, and 
distils tiie rum ; thus altogether opposing the salutary principle 
of the division of labour. I eannei see why the grower should 
not sell his oanes to a sugar manufacturer. There can, I be- 
lieve, be no dottbt of this , that sugar can be made better and 
cheaper in large quantities than in small. 

But the dlearaace, sir; that is the question. How would 
this aflbet the clearance? The sugar manuliACttirer wotid 
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want his profit Of coarse he would, as do the miller and tiie 
baker. 

They complain greatly at Barbados, as they do indeed 
dsewhefe, tiiat they are compelled to mi^e bad sugar by the 
differential doty. The duty on good sugar is so imSok higher 
than that on bad sugar, that the bad or coarse sogar pays 
them best. This is the excuse they gire for not making a finer 
article, and I believe that the excuse is true. 

I made one or two excursions in the island, and was allowed 
the privilege of attending an agricultural breakfast, at which 
there were some twenty or thirty planters. It seems that a 
certain number of gentiemen living in the same locality had 
formed themselves into a society, with the object of inspecting 
each other's estates. A committee of tiiree was named in each 
case by the president; and this committee, affcer surveying 
the estate in question, and looking at the works and stock, 
drew up a paper, either laudatory or the reverse, which 
paper was afterwards read to the society. These readings 
took place after the break&st, and the breakfast was held 
monthly. To the planter probably the reading of the docu- 
ments was the main object It may not be surprising that I 
gave the preference to the breakfost, which of its kind was 
good. 

But this was not the only breakfast of the sort at which I 
was allowed to be a guest The society has always its one 
great monthly breakfast; but the absolute iiispection gives 
occasions for further breakfasts. I was also at one of these, 
and assisted in inspecting the estate. There were, however, 
too many Barbadians present to permit of thj {>roducin^ my 
individual views respecting the Guiana improvements. 

The report is made at the time of the inspection, but it is 
read in public at the monthly meeting. The effect no doubt 
is good, and the publicity of the approval or disapproval 
stimulates the planter. But I was amused with the true Bar- 
badian firmness with which the gentiemen criticised declared 
that th^ would not the less take their own way, and declined 
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to follow tiie advioe offered to them in flie report I heard 
two socliieportB read, and in both caaes tins oeeoned. 

AH tins took pUee at HooUelon diff , whieh the Bar- 
badiaas legaid aa the finest point for seeneij in the island. 
The1neak£utIownwasgood, and the disooarse nsefol and 
argomentaitiTe. But asregards tiieseenety, tiliere is little to 
be said for it, considering that I had seen Jamaica, and was 
going to see Trinidad. 

Even in Barbados, nomerons as are tilie negroes, th^ cer- 
tainfy^ live an easier life than that of an F«ngli«h labourer, 
earn their money with more facility,and are more iodependent 
of their masters. A gentleman having one hundred and fifty 
fomiliAa lifing on lus property would not expect to obtain 
from them the labonr of above ninety men at the nsnal rate of 
pay, and that for not more than five days a week. They 
live in great comfort, and in some things are beyond measure 
exjaravagant. 

^*Do yoa observe,*' said a lady to me, ''that the women 
when they walk never hold np their dresses ? " 

*^I certainly have,** I answered. ''Probably they are bat 
ill shod, and do not care to show their feet." 

"Not at alL Their feet have nothing to do with it. Bat 
they think it economical to hold up their petticoats. It be- 
tokens a stingy, saving disposition, and they prefer to show 
that they do not regard a few yards of muslin more or less." 

This is perf ectiy true of them. As the shopman in Jamaica 
said to me — In this part of the world we most never think 
of littie economies. The veiy negroes are ashamed to do so. 

Of the coloured people I saw nothing, except that the 
shops are generally attended by them. They seemed not to 
be so numeroos as they are elsewhere , and are, I think, never 
met with in the society of white people. In no instance did I 
meet one, and I am told that in Barbados there is a very rigid 
adherence to this role. Indeed, one never seems to have tiie 
alternative of seeing them; whereas in Jamaica one has not 
the alternative of avoiding them. As regards myselfi I wotild 
much rather have been thrown among them. 
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I think that in all probability the white settlers in Barbados 
have kept themselves more distinct from the negro race, and 
have not at anytime been themselves so burdened with coloured 
children as is the case elsewhere. If this be so, they certainly 
deserve credit for their prudence. 

Here also there is a King, Lords, and Commons, or a 
governor, a council, and an assembly. The coimcil consistB 
of twelve, and are either chosen by the Crown, or enjoy their 
seat by virtue of office held by appointment from the Crown. 
The Governor in person sits in the council. The assembly 
consists of twenty-two, who are annually elected by the 
parishes. None but wldte men do vote at these elections, 
though no doubt a black man could vote, if a black man were 
allowed to obtain a j&eehold. Of course, therefore, none but 
white men can be elected. How it is decided whether a man 
be white or not, that I did not hear. The greater part of the 
legislative business of the island is done by committees, who 
are chosen from these bodies. 

Here, as elsewhere through the West Indies, one meets 
with unbounded hospitality. A man who dines out on Mon- 
day will receive probably three invitations for Tuesday, and 
six for Wednesday. Aiid they entertain veiy well. That 
haunch of mutton and turkey which are now tiie bugbear of 
the English dinner-giver do not seem to trouble the minds or 
haunt Sie tables of West Indian hosts. 

And after all, Barbados — little England as it delights to 
call itself — is and should be respected among islands. It 
owes no man anything, pays its own way, and never makes a 
poor mouth. Let us say what we will, self-respect is a fine 
quality, and the Barbadians certainly eiyoy tiiat. It is a 
very Sne quality, and generally leads to respect from others^. 
They who have nothing to say for themselves will seldom find 
others to say much for them. I therefore repeat what I said 
at fiist. Barbados is a very respectable little island, and COU" • 
ddenng the limited extent of its acreage, it does make a great' 
deal of sugar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Trinidad. 

No Bcenerf 6an be more pictuiesqae thsn thai affofded by 
the entraaee to Port of Spain, the chief town in the island of 
Trinidad. Trinidad, as all men doubtleaB know, is the 
sonthemmoBt of the West Indian islands, and lies across the 
delta of the Orinoco riyer. The western portion of the island 
is so placed that it nearly reaches with two horns two different 
parts of the mainland of Venemela, one of the South Ameri- 
can repnblios* And thus a bay is formed closed in between 
the island and the mainland, somewhat as is the Gulf of 
Mexico by the island of Cnba; only tiiat the proportions here 
are mneh less in size. This enclosed sea is called the 0alf of 
Paria. 

The two chief towns, I belicTC I may say the two only 
towns in Trinidad are situated in this bay. That which is the 
larger, and the seat of gorecnment, is csUed the Port of Spain, 
and lies near to tiie northern horn. San Fernando, the other, 
whidi is sorromided by the finest sagar districts of the island,- 
and which therefore demotes its best energies i6 the export of 
that article, is on the other side of the bay and neat the other 
horn. 

The passages into the enclosed sea on either side are called 
the Bocas^ or months. Thoee nearest to the delta of the* 
Orinoco are the Serpent's montiis. The ordinary approach' 
firoih En^and or the Other islands is by the knorO northern 
entrance. Hiare there ai:e three passages, of which the middle 
is the largest one, the Boca Grande. That between the 
maihland and a small island is used by tile steamers in fiike 
weather, and is by far the prettiest Throngh this^ the 0oca« 
diMona^ or m<mkey's mouth, we iqiproached Port of Spain. > 
These northern entrances are called the Dragon's months^* 
What may be the nautical difference between tibe mouth of a> 
dragon and that of a serpent I did not learn. 
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On the mainland, that is the land of the main island, the 
t^oast is precipitous) but clothed to the very top with the 
thickest and most magnificent foliage. With an opera-glass 
one can distinctly see the trees coming forth from the sides of 
the rocks as though no soil were necessary for them, and not 
even a shelf of stone needed for their support. And these are 
not shrubs, but forest trees, with grand spreading branches, 
huge trunks, and brilliant coloured foliage. The small 
island on the other side is almost equally wooded, but is less 
precipitous. Here, however, there are open glades, and 
grassy enclosures, which tempt one to wish that it was one's 
lot to lie there in the green shade and eat bananas and man- 
goes. This little island in the good old days, regretted by not 
a few, when planters were planters, and slaves were slaves, 
produced cutton up to its very hill-tops. Now I believe it 
yields nothing but tiie grass for a few cattle. 

Our steamer as she got well into the boca drew near to the 
shore of the large island, and as we passed along we had a 
succession of lovely scenes. Soft -green smiling nooks made 
themselves visible below the rocks , the very spots for picnics* 
One could not but long to be there with straw hats and crino- 
line, pigeon pies and champagne baskets. There was one 
narrow shsidy valley, into which a creek of the sea ran up, 
that must have been made for such purposes, either for that, 
or for the less noisy joys of some Paul of Trinidad with his 
Creole Virginia. 

As we steamed on a little further we came to a whaling 
establishment. Ideas of whaling establishments naturally 
connect themselves with icebergs and the North Pole. But it 
seems that there are races of whales as there are of men, pro- 
per to the tropics as well as to the poles; and some of the 
former here render up their oily tributes. From the look of 
the place I should not say that ^e trade was flourishing. The 
whaling huts are very picturesque, but do not say much for 
the commercial enterprise of the proprietors. 

From them we went on through many smaller islands to 
Port of Spain. This is a large town, excellently well laid out^ 
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with the streets running all at right angles ta each other, as is 
now so common in new towns. The spaces have been pre^ 
pared for a much larger population than that now existing, so 
that it is at present straggling, unfilled, and full of gaps. 
But the time will come, and that before long, when it will h% 
the best town in the British West Indies. Thei^ is at present 
in Port of Spain a degree of commercial enterprise quite un- 
like the sleepiness of Jamaica or the apathy of the smaller 
islands. 

I have now before me at the present moment of writing a 
debate which took place in the House of Commons the other 
day — it is only the other day as I now write — on a motion 
made by Hr. Buxton for a committee to inquire into the British 
West Indies; and though somewhat afraid of being tedious 
on the subject of immigration to these parts, I wiU say a few 
words as to this motion in as far as it affects not only Trinidad, 
but aU those colonies. Of all subjects this is the one that is of 
real importance to the West Indies; and it may be expected 
that the sugar colonies will or will not prouder, as that sabf 
ject is or is not understood by its rulers. 

I think X may assume that the intended purport of Mr. 
Buxton*s motion was to throw impediments in the way of the 
immigration of Coolies into Jamaica; and that in making it 
he was acting as the parliamentary mouthpiece of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The legislature of Jamaica has at length 
passed a law with the object of promoting this immigration, as 
it has been promoted at the Mauritius, and in a lesser degree 
in British Quiana and Trinidad; but the Anti-Slavery Society 
have wished to induce the Crown to use its authority and 
abstain from sanctioning this law, urging that it will be in^ 
jurious to the interests of the negro labourers. 

The'* peculiar institution" of slavery is, I imagine, quite 
as little likely to find j&iends in England now as it was wheii 
the question of its abolition was so hotly pressed some thirty 
years since. And Gk>d forbid that I should use either the 
strengtli or the weakness of my pen in saying n word in favour 
of a system so abhorrent to tiie feelings of a Christian "Eog^ 
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Hslmiiai. But maj ive not say that tiiat giant has been killed? 
Ib it not tbe eaae that the Anti-Slavaiy Society has done its 
work ?— ' has do&e its woirik at any rate as regards the Biitisk 
Wast ^s^iies.? What should we have said of the Anti-€om- 
Law League, had it chosen to sit in permanence after the 
sepeal of the obDOxlons tasE, with the Tiew of regulating the 
fixed i^riae of hread? 

Snoh is the attempt sow being made by the Anti-Slayery 
Society with referenea to the West Indian negroes. H 
any men axe £ree, these men are oo. They hAve been left 
without the sligfaliest eonstraint or bond o^er them. In the 
sense in which they are free, no fingliidi labourer is free. In 
England a man cannot aeleet wheth^ he will work oar whether 
be will let it idene. He, the poor fingliskmaa, has liiat 
freedom which Gk>d seems to have intended as good for man; 
b«t work he most If he do not do so wiUiagly, compul- 
»on is in some sort brought to bear upon him. fie is not 
free to be idle; and I presume that no English philan- 
tiiropists will go so far as to wisb to endow lum witii that 
freedom. 

But that is the freedom wMok the negro has in Jamaica, 
which he still haa in many parts of Trinidad, and which the 
Anti-Slav«rySoeiefy is so anxious to secure for him. It — but 
.no; I will give the Society no monopoly of such honour. We, 
we Englishmen, have made our negroes free. If by further 
^orts we can do anjrthing towards making other black men 
free — if we can assist in driving slavery from the earth, in 
Ood's name let ns still be doing, fieie may be scope enough 
for an Anti- Slavery Society. But I maintain that these men 
a«e going beyond tiieir mark — that they are minding 
other than their own business, in attemptlag to interfere witih 
ithe labour of the West Indian colonies. Qentlemen in the 
West ImOcs see at )Once tiiat the Society is discussing mattons 
^prfiich it has not studied, and that interests of the utmost im- 
portance to them are being played with in tbe dark. 

Mr. Buxton gromnded Ids motion on these two pleas: — 
Firstly, That tiie distress of l^e West Indian planters had 
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been broagbt about hy their own apathy and indisetetioii. 
And secondly, That that distress was hi course of relief, would 
quickly be relieved, without any farther special measures for 
its mitigation. I think that he was substantially wrong in both 
these allegations. 

That there were apathetic and indiscreet planters — that 
there were absentees whose property was not sufficient to 
entitle them to the luxury of living away from it, may doubt- 
less have been true. But the tremendous distress which came 
upon these colonies fell on them in too sure a manner , with too 
sudden a blow, to leave any doubt as to its cause. Slavery 
was first abolished, and the protective duty on slave -grown 
sugar was then withdrawn. The second measure brought 
down almost to nothing the property of the most industrious 
as well as that of the most idle of the planters. Except in 
Barbados , where the nature of the soil made labour compul- 
sory, where the negro could no more be idle and exist than the 
poor man can do in England, it became impossible to produce 
^ugar with a profit on which the grower could live. It was not 
only the small men who fell , or tiiey who may be supposed to 
have been hitherto living on an income raised to an unjustly 
•high pitch. Ask the Gladstone family what proceeds have 
come from their Jamaica property since the protective duty 
was abolished. Let Lord Howard de Walden say how he has 
fared. 

Mr. Buxton has drawn a parallel between the state of Ire* 
land at and after the famine and that of the West Indies at 
and after the fall in the price of sugar, of which I can by no 
means admit the truth. In the one case , that of Ireland , the 
blow instantly effected the remedy. A tribe of pauper land- 
lords had grown up by slow degrees who, by their poverty^ 
their numbers, their rapacity, and their idleness, had eaten up 
and laid waste the fairest parts of the country. Then came 
the potato rot, bringing after it pestilence, famine, and the 
Encumbered Estates Court; andlo! in three years the air was 
cleared, thedoud had passed away, and Ireland was again 
prosperous. Land bought at fifteen pounds the acre was worth 
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thirty before three crops had been taken from it The ab- 
sentees to whom Mr. Buxton alludes were comparatively little 
affected. They were rich men whose backs were broad enough 
to bear the burden for a while, and they stood their ground. 
It is not their property which as a rule has changed hands, but 
that of the small, grasping, profit-rent landlords whose lives 
had been passed in exacting the last farthing of rent from the 
cottiers. When no farthing of rent could any longer be ex- 
acted, they went to the wall at once. 

There was nothing like this in the case of the West Indies. 
Indiscretion and extravagance there may have been. These 
are vices which will always be more or less found among men 
living with the thermometer at eighty in the shade. But in 
these colonies , long and painfril efforts were made , year after 
year, to bear against the weight which had fallen on them. 
In the West Indies the blow came from man , and it was with- 
stood on the whole manfully. In Ireland the blow came from 
Gk>d, and submission to it was instantaneous. 

Mr. Buxton then argues that everything intheWestlndies is 
already righting itself, and that therefare nothing further need 
be done. The facts of the case exactly refrite this allegation. 
The four chief of these colonies are Barbados, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica. In Barbados, as has been explained, 
there was no distress, and of course no relief has been neces- 
sary. In British Guiana and Trinidad very special measures 
have been taken. Immigration of Coolies to a great extent 
has been brought about — to so great an extent tiiat the tide 
of human beings across the two oceans will now run on in an 
increasing current. But in Jamaica little or nothing has yet 
been done. And in Jamaica , the fairest, the most extensive, 
the most attractive of them all; in Jamaica, of all the islands 
on God's earth the one most favoured by beauty, fertility, and 
natural gifts; in Jamaica the earth can hardly be made to 
yield its natural produce. 

' All this was excellently answered by Sir Edward Lytton, 
^ho, whatever may have been his general merits as a Secretary 
of State, seems at any rate to have understood this matter. 
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He disposed altogether of tlie abrardly erroneous allegations 
wMdi had been made as to the mortality of these immogrants 
cftt their j^sage. As is too usual in soeh eases argfunenta had 
been drawn firom one or two specially unhealtl^ trips. Ninety- 
mne le^ps ride safe to port ^ while the hundredth unfortopaately 
comes to grief. But we cannot on that account 9&a4. to dis- 
pense with the nayigation of the seas. Sir Edward showed 
that the Coolies themselves -- for the Anti-Slaveiy Society ia 
as anxious to prevent this immigration onbehalf of theCoolieSf 
who in their own country can hardly earn twopence aday, as 
it is on the part of the negroes, who could with ease, though 
they won't, earn two shillings a day — he showed that these 
Coolies , after having lived for a few years <m plenty in these 
colonies^ return to l^ir own country with that which is for 
them great wealth. And he showed also that the present 
system — present as regards Trinidad, andproposed as regards 
Jamaica — of indenturing the immigrant on hid firat arrival ia 
the only one to which we can safely trust for the good usage of 
the labourer. For the present this ia clearly the ease. When 
the Coolies are as numerous in these islands as the negroee — 
and that time will come — such rules and restrictions will no 
doubt be withdrawn. And when these different people have 
learned to mix their blood — which in time will also come — 
then mankind will hear no more of a lack of labour, and the 
fertility of these islands will cease to be their greatest curse. 

I fed that I owe an. apology to my reader for introducing 
him to an old, forgotten, and perhaps dull debate. InEngland 
the question is one not generally of great interest. But here, 
in the West Indies, it is vital The negro will never work 
unless compelled to do so ; that is , the negro who can boast of 
pure unmixed A&ican blood* He is as strong as a bull, hardy 
as a mule, docile as a dog whan conscious of a master — a 
salamander as regards heat^ He can w<Mrk without pain and 
without annoyance. But he will never work as long as he can 
eat and sleep without it. Place the Coolie or Chinaman along* 
side of him , and he must work in his own defence. If he do 
not, he will gradually cease to have an existence. 
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We are now speaking mcyre especially of Trinidad. It is a 
large island , great portions of which are but veiy imperfectly 
known; of which but comparatiTely avery small part has been 
enltiTated. Dniing the last eight or ten years , ten or twelve 
thoosand immigrants, chiefly Coolies from Madras and Cal* 
eatta, have been brought into Trinidad, forming now aboTO 
an eighth part of its entire population; and the consequence 
has been tiliat in two years, from 1855, namely, to 1857, its 
imports were increased by one-third , and its exports by two- 
thirds I In other words , it produced , with its Coolies , three 
hogsheads of sugar , where without them it only produced one. 
The difEierenceis of course that between absolute distress and 
absolute prosperity. Such having hitherto been tiie result of 
immigration into Trinidad , such also baring been the result in 
Britirii Guiana, it does appear singular that men should con- 
gregate in Exeter Hall with the view of preventing similar 
immigration into Jamaica t 

This would be altogether unintelligible were it not that 
similar causes have produced similar effects in so many other 
cases. Men cannot have enough of a good thing. 

Exactly the same process has taken place with reference to 
criminals in England. Some few years since we ill used them , 
stowed them away in unwholesome holes, gave them bad food 
for their bodies and none for their minds , and did our best to 
send them devilwards rather than Godwards. Philanthropists 
have nowremedied this, and we are very much obliged to them. 
But the philanthropists will not be content unless they be 
allowed to pack all their criminals up in lavender. They must 
be treated not only as men , but mudb better than men of their 
own class who are not criminaL 

In this matter of the negroes, the good thing is negro- 
protectioni and our friends cannot have enough of that. The 
negroes in being slaves were ill used; and now it is not enough 
that they should all be made free, bat each should be put upon 
bis own soft couch, with rose-leaveB on which to lie. Now your 
^barite negro, when closely looked at, is not a pleasing 
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object IHgtauce may doubtless lend enehaikiinent to the 
view. 

As my sojourn in Trinidad did not amount to two entire 
days, I do not feel myself qualified to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole island. Very few, I imagine, are so qualified, 
for much of it is unknown ; there is a great want of roads , and 
a large proportion of it has, I beUeye, neyer been properly 
surveyed. 

Immediately round Port of Spain the countiy is magnifi* 
cent, and the views from the town itself are very lovely. 
Exactly behind the town , presumiug the sea to be the front , is 
the Savanah, a large enclosed, park-like piece of common, the 
race-course and Hyde Park of Trinidad. . I was told that the 
drive round it was three English miles in length : but if it be so 
much, the little pony which took me that drive in a hired buggy 
must have been a fast trotter. 

On the further side of this lives the GU>vemor of the island^ 
immediately under the hills. When I was there the GU>vemor'8 
real house was being repaired, and the great man was living 
in a cottage hard by. Were I that great man I should be 
tempted to wish that my great house might always be under 
repair, for I never saw a more perfect specimen of a pretty 
spacious cottage. Opening as a cottage should do on all sides 
and in every direction, with a great complexity as to doors 
and windows, and a delicious facility of losing one's way. 
And then the necessary freedom from boredom , etiquette and 
Governor's grandeur, so hated by Governors themselves, 
which must necessarily be brought about by such a residence ! 
I could almost wish to be a Governor myself, if I might be 
allowed to live in such a cottage. 

On the other side of the Savanah nearest to the town , and 
directly opposite to those lovely hiUs, are a lot of villa resi- 
dences, and it would be impossible, I imagine, to find a more 
lovely site in which to fix one's house. With the Savanah for 
a foreground ^ the rising gardens behind the Gh) vemor^js house 
in the middle distance, and a panorama of magnificent hiUs in 
the back of the picture, it is hardly within the compass of a 
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man's eye and imaginaiion to add anything to the scene. 
I had promised to call on Major — , who was then, and per* 
haps is still , in command of liie detachment of white troops in 
Trinidad, and I found him and his young wife living in this 
spot. 

^'And yet you abuse Trinidad," I said, pointing to the 
view, 

'<0h! people can't live altogether upon views," she an- 
swered; ''and besides, we have to go back to the barracks. 
The yellow fever is over now," 

The only place at which I came across any vestiges of the 
yellow fever was at Trinidad. There it had been making 
dreadful havoc, and chiefly among the white soldiers. My 
visit was in March, and the virulence of the disease was then 
just over. It had been raging , therefore , not in the summer 
but during the winter months. Indeed, as far as I could 
learn, summer and winter had very little to do with the 
matter. The yellow fever pays its visit in some sort 
periodically, though its periods are by no means understood. 
But it pays them at any time of the year that may suit 
itself. 

At this time a part of the Savanah was covered with tents, 
to which the soldiers had been moved out of their barracks. 
The barracks are lower down, near the shore, at a place 
called St. James, and the localit]^ is said to be wretchedly 
unhealthy. At any rate, the men were stricken with fever 
there, and the proportion of them that died was very great, 
I believe, indeed, that hardly any recovered of those on 
whom the fever fell with any violence. They were then re- 
moved into these tents, and matters began to mend. They 
were now about to return to their barracks, and were, I was 
told, as unwilling to do so as my fair friend was to leave her 
pretty house. 

If it be necessary to send white troops to the West Indies 
— and I take it for granted that it is necessary — care at any 
rate should be taken to select for their barracks sites as 
healthy as may be found. It certainly seems that this has 
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not been done at Trinidad. They are placed rery low, and 
with hillB immediately around them. The good effeot pro- 
duced by removing them to the Saraaah *^ a very ineonnder- 
able distance; not, as I think, araeh exceeding a mile — * 
proves what may be done by choosing a healthy situation. 
But why should not the men be taken up to t^e mountains, 
as has been done with the white soldiers in Jamaica? There 
they are placed in barracks some three or four thousand feet 
above the sea, and are perfectiy healthy. This cannot be 
done in Barbados, for there are no mountains to which to take 
them. But in Trhiidad it may be done, quite as easily, and 
indeed at a lesser distance , and therefore with less cost for 
conveyance, than in Jamaica. 

At the first glance one would be inclined to say that white 
troops would not be necessary in the West Indies , as we have 
regiments of black soldiers , negroes dressed in Zouave cos- 
tume, specially trained for the service; but it seems that 
there is great difficulty in getting these regiments filled. Why 
should a negro enlist any more than work? Are there not 
white men enough — men and brothers — to do the somewhat 
disagreable work of soldiering for him? Consequently, ex- 
cept in Barbados, it is difficult to get recruits. Some men have 
been procured from the coast of Africa , but our philanthropy 
is interfering even with this supply. Then the recruiting of- 
ficers enlisted Coolies, and these men made excellent soldiers ; 
but when interfered with or punished , they had a nasty habit 
of committing suicide , a habit which it was quite possible the 
negro soldier might himself assume; and therefore no more 
Coolies are to be enlisted. 

Under such circumstances white men must, I presume, do 
the work. A shilling a day is an object to them, and they are 
slow to blow out their own brains; but they should not be 
barracked in swamps, or made to live in an air more pestilen- 
tial than necessary. 

My hostess, the lady to whom 1 have alluded, had been 
attacked most virulently by the yellow fever, and I had heard- 
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&i fhe otiier islands that she was dead. Her case had indeed 
been given mp as hopeless. 

On the mornmg after toy axtital I took a ride of some 
sixteem miles throagh the ^ovasAry before breaklsst, and the 
aame lady aceompanied me. '^ We most start very eoiiy/* 
shesaid; **8o as to ardd the heat IwUlhaTeeoffeeathalf- 
paet four, and we wiU be on horseback at five." 

I hare had something to say as t& early hours in the West 
Indies before, and hardfy credited this. A meming start at 
£ive usuaUy means half-past seven, and sii o'dock is a generic 
term lor moving before nine. Sh) I meekly asked whether 
half-past four meant half-past four. << No ," said the husband. 
** Tes ,'* said the wife. So I went away declaring that I would 
present myself at the house at any rate not after five. 

And so I did, according to my own very excellent watch, 
which had been set the day before by the ship's cfaronometer. 
I rode up to the door two minutes before five, perfectly certain 
that I should have the pleasure of watching the sun's early 
manoeuvres for at least an hour. But, alas! my friend had 
been waiting for me in her riding-habit for more than that 
time. Our watches were MghtfiiUy at variance. It was per^^ 
fectly dear to me that the Trinidadians do not take the sun 
for their guide as to time. But in sudi a plight as was then 
mine , a man cannot go into his evidence and Ms justification. 
My <mly plea was for mercy ; and I hereby take it on myself to 
61^ that I do not know that I ever kept any lady waiting be* 
fore — except my wife. 

At five to the moment — by my watch — we started , and 
I certainly never rode for three hours through more lovely 
scenery. At first, also, it was deliciously cool, and as our 
road lay entirdy through woods , it was in evecy way delight- 
fdl. We went back into the hills, andretnmed agiun towards 
the sea-shore over a break in one of the spars of tile mountain 
called the Saddle; from whence we had a distant view into 
the island , as fine as any view I ever saw without the adjunct 
of water. 

I should imagine that a tour through the whole of Trinidad 
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would richly repay the trouble, though, indeed, it would be 
troublesome. The tourist must take his own provisions , un- 
less, indeed, he provided himself by means of his gun, and 
must take also his bed. The musquitoes, too, are very 
vexatiouB in Trinidad, though I hardly think that they come 
up in venom to their brethren in British Guiana. 

The first portion of our ride was delightful; but on our 
return we came down upon a hot, dusty road, and then the 
loss of that hour in the morning was deeply felt I think that 
up to that time I had never encountered such heat , and 
certainly had never met with a more disagreeable troublesome 
amount of dust, all which would have been avoided had I 
inquired over-night into the circumstances of the Trinidad 
watches. But the lady said never a word, and so heaped 
coals of fire on my head in addition to the consuming flames 
of that ever-to-be-remembered sun. 

As Trinidad is an English colony, one's first idea is that 
the people speak English ; and one's second idea, when that 
other one as to the English has fallen to the ground, is that 
they should speak Spanish , seeiag that the name of the place 
is Spanish. But the fact is that ikey all speak French; and, 
out of the town, but few of the natives speak anything else. 
Whether a Parisian would admit this may be doubted; but 
he would have to acknowledge that it was a French patois. 

And the religion is Boman Catholic. The island of course 
did belong to France, and in manners, habits, language, 
and religion is still French. There is a Boman Catholic 
archbishop resident in Trinidad, who is, Ibdieve, at present 
an Italian. We pay him, I have been told, some salary, 
which he declines to take for his own use, but applies to 
purposes of charity. There is a Boman Catholic cathedral in 
Port of Spain, and a very ugly building it is. 

The form of government also is different from that, or 
rather those, which have been adopted in the other West 
Indian colonies, such as JiMnaica, Barbados, and British 
Guiana. As this was a conquered colony, the people of the 
island are not allowed to have so potent a voice in their 
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own management. They have no House of Commons or 
Legislative Assembly , but take such rules or laws as may 
be necessary for their guidance direct from the Crown. The 
Gk>Yemor, however, is assisted by a council, in which sit the 
chief executive officers in the island. That the fact of the 
colony having been conquered need preclude it from the bene- 
fit (?) of self-government, one does not clearly see. But one 
does see clearly enough, that as they are French in language 
and habits, and Roman Catholic in religion, they would 
make even a worse hash of it than the Jamaicans do in 
Jamaica. 

And it is devoutly to be hoped, for the island's sake, that 
it may be long before it is endowed with a constitution. 
It would be impossible now-a-days to commence a legislature 
in the system of electing which all but white men shoidd be ex- 
cluded from voting. Nor would there be white men enough 
to carry on an election. And may Providence defend my 
friends there from such an assembly as would be returned by 
French negroes and hybrid mulattoes ! 

A scientific survey has just been completed of this island, 
with reference to its mineral productions, and the result has 
been to show that it contains a very large quantity of coal. I 
was fortunate enough to meet one of the gentlemen by whom 
this was done , and he was kind enough to put into my hand a 
paper showing the exact result of their investigation. But, 
unfortunately, the paper was so learned, audi was so igno- 
rant, that I could not understand one word of it. The whole 
matter also was explained to me verbally, but not in language 
adapted to my child-like simplicity. So I am not able to 
say whether the coal be good or bad — whether it would 
make a nice, hot, crackling, Christmas fire, or fly away 
in slaty flakes and dirty dust. It is a pity that science cannot 
be made to recognize the depth of unscientific ignorance. 

There is also here in Trinidad a great pitch lake j of which 
all the world has heard, and out of which that indefatigable 
old hero, Lord Dundonald, tried hard to make wax candles 
and oil for burning. The oil' and candles, indeed, he did 
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waike^ bni not, I £Bar, die maoej trideh dboeld hste been 
ceweqaeBt iqpon Ikeir fahrieatioiL I lisfe no doobt, hofW" 
erer, Aei in time we iliell eQ ]»▼« ^ndt wax eaadlet from 
tlieaee; feLeidDiindoneldweneofbioeenMnwlioefeboiB 
to dogiestdeedsaf wluelioUiflndiallieeptbenivanlngiBA. 
Oneof tiiMedsTiluinMnewiObedBljlionmired, lor bv eon.- 
qncito — well — fiwrhb eandlew. 

And 80 1 gpeedSiy took mj depeitare, and threaded waj 
way baek again tliioii^^ the Boeaa, in tittrtnoatbonidof att 
ateam-TeMcSfy the ^* Prince." 



CHAPTER XV. 

St. Thonum. 



Au^peciOM traveling in the West Indies baye aonnieb to 
do with tbe if land of St. Tbomas , that I moBt devote a short 
ehapter to it. My cizciuuitances with reference to it were 
such that I was compelled to remain tbeore a longer time» 
patting all my viiits together, than in any other of the isUnds 
except Jamaica. 

The place belongs to the Danes, who possess also the 
larger and much more valuable island of Santa Gnu , as they 
do also the small island of St. Martin. These all lie among 
the Virgin Islands, and are c<Hasidered as belonging to that 
thick cluster. As St Thomas at present exists, it is of con* 
siderable importance. Itis anen^Kwinm, not csoify for many 
oftheiaUods, but for many also of the places on the coast of 
South and CScotral America. Guiana, Venezuela, and New 
Granada, deal there laigely. It is a depdt for cigars, light 
dresses, brandy, boots, and Eau de Cologne. Many men 
therrfore of many nations go thither to make money, and they 
do make it* These are men, generally not of the tenderest 
class, or wh(» have probably been nursed in much eariy refine- 
ment Few men will select St Thomas as a pla«e of lendonce 
from mere unbiassed choice and Ioto of the locale. A wine 
merchant in London , doing a good trade there , would hardly 
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ffre np that busineas with the object of personally opening an 
establishment in this island: nor would a well-to-do millmer 
leaTO Paris with the^'Qune object Men who aettile at Si. 
Thomas have most prb6ably roughed it elsewhere unsuccess- 
fully. 

These St. Thomas tradesmen do make money I beliere, 
and it Is certainly due to them that they should do so. Things 
ought not, if possible, to be all bad with any man; and I 
cannot imagine what good can accrue to a man at St. Thomas 
if it be not Uie good of amassing money. It is one of the 
hottest and one of the most unhealthy spots among all these 
hot and unhealthy regions. I do not know whetii^ I should 
not be justified in saying that of all such q^otf it if the most 
hot and the most unhealtiliy. 

I have said in a preyious chapter that the people one meets 
there may be described as an Hi£^>ano-Dano-Niggery- 
Tankee-doodle population. In this I referred not only to the 
settlers, but to those also who are constantly passing tiurough 
it. In tiie shops and stores , and at the hotels , one meets the 
same muEture. The Spanish element is of course strong, for 
Venezuela, New Granada, Central America, and Mexico 
are all Spanish, as also is Cuba. The people of these lands 
speak Spanish, and hereabouts are called Spaniards. To the 
Dan€« 1^ island belongs. The soldiers, officials, and cuatom*- 
bouse people arel)anes. They do not, howerer, mixmucb 
with their customers. They affect, I believe, to say that the 
island is overrun and destroyed by these strai^ comers , and 
that they would as lief be without such visitors. If they are 
altogether indiffiorent to money making, such may be the case. 
The labouring people are all black ^- if these blacks can be 
called a labouring people. They do coal the vessels at about 
a dollar a day eadi — that is, when they are so circumstanced 
as to require a dollar^ As to the American element, that is 
by no means the slightest or most retiring. Dollars are i^ipg 
there • and therefore it is of course natural that Americans 
ahoidd be going also. I saw the other day a map* **The 
United States as they now are, and in prospective;*' and it 
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included all these places — Mexico , Central America, Cubay 
St. Domingo, and eren poor Jamaica. It may be that 
the man who made the map understood the destiny of 
Mb country; at any rate, he understood the tastes of his 
countrymen. 

All these people are assembled together at St. Thomas, 
because St. Thomas is the meeting-place and central dep6t of 
the West Indian steam-packets. That reason can be given 
easily enough; but why St. Thomas should be the meeting- 
place of these packets , — I do not know who can give me the 
reason for that arrangement Tortola and Virgin Gk>rda, 
two of the-Yirgin islands, both belong to ourselves, and are 
fiituated equally well for the required purpose as is St. Tho- 
mas. I am told also , that at any rate one, probably at both, 
good harbour accommodation is to be found. It is certain 
that in other respects they are preferable. They are not un- 
healthy, as is St. Thomas; and, as I have said above, they 
belong to ourselves. My own opinion is that Jamaica should 
be the head-quarters of these packets; but the question is 
one which will not probably be interesting to the reader of 
these pages. 

''They cannot imderstand at home why we dislike the 
inter-colonial work so much,*' said the captain of one of the 
steam-ships to me. By inter-colonial work he meant the 
different branch services from St. Thomas. ''They do not 
comprehend at home what it is for a man to be burying one 
young officer after another; to have them sent out, and then 
to see them mown down in tiiat accursed hole of a harbour by 
yellow fever. Such a work is not a very pleasant one.*' 

Indeed this was true. The life cannot be a very pleasant 
one. These captains themselves and their senior officers are 
doubtless acclimated. The yellow fever may reach them, but 
their chance of escape is tolerably good; but the young lads 
who join the service, and who do so at an early age, have at 
the first commencement of their career to make St. Thomas 
their residence, as far as they have any residence. They live 
of course on board theur ships; but the peculiarity of St. Thoh 
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mas if thU; that the harbour b ten times more fatal than the 
town. It it that hole, up hy the eoaMng wharres, which 
■end* BO many Eniflish lads to the grave. If tysbeso, this 
alone, I think, eonstitates a strong reason why Si Thomas 
should not be so Bavonred. These vessels now form a con- 
siderable fleet, and some of them spend nearly a third of their 
time at this place. The nomber of Englishmen so collected 
and endangered is snf&cient to warrant us in regarding this as 
a i^reat drawback on any utility whidn tiie island may hare — 
if sneh utility there be. 

Bat we must give even the devil his due. Seen Irora the 
water St Thomas is very pretty. It is not so much the scenery 
of the island that pleases as the aspect of the town itself. It 
stands on three hiUs or mounts, with higher hills, green to 
to their summit, rising behind tiiem. Each mount is topped 
by a pleasant, cleanly edifice, and pretty-looking houses 
stretch down the sides to the water's edge. The buildings do 
look pretty and nice, and as tiioag^ ohancie had arranged 
them for a picture. Indeed, as seen from the harbour, tiie 
town looks like a panorama exquisitely painted. The air is 
thin and transparent, and eyevy line shows itself clearly. As 
so seen the town of St Thomas is certainly attractive. But it 
is like the Dead Sea fruit; all the charm is gone when it is 
tasted. Land there, and the beauty vanishes. 

The hotel at St Thomas is quite a thing of itself. There 
is no fair ground Ibr complaint as regards the accommodation, 
considering where one is, and that people do not visit St. 
Thomas for pleasure, but the people that one meets there 
form as strange a collection as may perhaps be found any- 
where. In the first place, all languages seem alike to them. 
One hears English, French, Geiman, and Spanish spoken all 
around cme, and apparently it is indifierent whii&. The 
waiters seem to speak them elL 

The most of these guests I take it — certainly a large 
proportion of them -^ are residents of the place, who board at 
the inn. I have been there lor a week at a time, and it seemed 
that all then around me were sa There were ladies among 
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them, wEo always camd punctually to their mealfii^ ^ndwdnt 
through the long course of breakfast and long ^urse of 
dinner with admirable perseverance. I neyer saw eatkig id 
equal that eating. When I was there the house was always 
fi^; but the landlord told me that he found it very hard to 
make money, and I can believe it. 

A hot climate, it is generally thought, interferes with th^ 
appetite, affects the gastricjuices with lassitude, gives to liict 
stomach some of the apathy of the body, and lessens lit tatf 
rate the consumption of animal food. That charge cannot h6 
made against the air of St. ThomaSi To whatever dudden 
changes the health may be subject, no lingering disinclinatioii 
for food i^cts it. Men eat there as though it weore the only 
solace of their life, and women also. Probably it is so. 

They never talk at meal& A man and his wife may inter-* 
change a word or two as to the dishes ; or men coming froiA the 
same store may whisper a syllable as to their culinary desires { 
but in an ordinary way tiiere is no talking. I myself genei^y 
am not a mute person at my meals; and having dined at 
sundry tables d'hdte, have got over in a great degree that 
disinclination to speak to my neighbour which is attributed — ^ 
I believe wrongly — to Englishmen. But at St Thomas I took 
it into my head to wait tHl I was spoken to , and for a week £ 
sat, twice daily, between the same persons without receiving 
or speaking a single word. 

I shall not soon forget the stout lady who sat opposite td 
me , and who was married to a little hooked-nosed Jew, -Wha 
always accompanied her. Soup, fish, and then meat is the 
ordinary rule at such banquets ; but here the fashion is for the 
guests, having curried favour with the waiters,- to get their 
plates of food brought in and put round before them in little 
circles ; so that a man while taking his soup may contemplated 
his fish and his roast beef, his wing of fowl^ his allotment of 
Salad, his peas andp6tatoes, his pudding, pie, anddustard, 
and whatever other good things a benevolent and well-fee*d 
waiter may be able to collect for him. This somewhat crowds 
the table , and occasionally it becomes necessaiy for the guest 
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to guard his treasures with an eagle's eye; — hers also with an 
eagle's eye, and sometimes with an eagle's talon. 

This stout lady was great on such occasions. *^ A bit of 
that," she would exclaim, with head half turned round, as a 
man would pass behind her with a dish , while she was in the 
very act of unloading within her throat a whole knifeful 
charged to the hilt. The efforts which at first affected me as 
almost ridiculous adranced to the sublime as dinner went on. 
There was no shirking, no half measures, no slackened pace 
as the breath became short. The work was daily done to the 
final half-pound of cheese. 

Cheese and jelly , guara jelly, were always eaten together. 
This I foimd to be the general fashion of St Thomas. Some 
men dipped their cheese in jelly; some ate a bit of jeUy and 
then a bit of cheese; some topped up with jelly and some 
topped up with cheese, all having it on their plates together. 
But this lady — she must have spent years in acquiring the 
exercise — had a knack of involving her cheese in jelly , cover- 
ing up by a rapid twirl of her knife a bit about an inch thick , 
80 that no cheesy surface should touch her palate, and then 
depositing the parcel, oh, ever so far down, without dropping 
above a globule or two of the covering on her bosom. 

Her lord, the Israelite, used to fight hard too; but the 
battle was always over with him long before the lady showed 
even a sign of distress. He was one of those flashy weedy 
anhnals that make good running for a few yards and are then 
ichokied off. She was game up to the winning-post. There 
were many animals running at those aces , but she might have 
^ven aH ^e others the odds of a pound of solid food , and yet 
have beaten them. 

But then , to see her rise from the table I Well ! pace and 
extra weight together will distress the best home that ever was 
shod! 

Over and above this I found nothing of any general iaterest 
at St. Thomas. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

New Oranada, and the bthdaus of Panama. 

It 18 probably known to all that New Qianada is the most 
northom of the republics of South America ; or it should rathev 
be said that it is the state nearest to the isthnusi of which 
indeed it oomprehends a considerable portion; the territory 
of the Gulf of Darien and the district of Paaami all beinf 
within the limits of New Graaada. 

It was, however, but the other day that New Granada 
formed only a part of the republic of Columbia, the republic 
of which Bolirar was the hero. As the inhabitants of Cen- 
tral America found it necessary to break up their state into 
different republics , so abo did the people of Columbia. The 
heroes and patriots of Caracas and Quito could not consent to 
be goremed from Bogotil; and therefore three states were 
formed out of one* They are New Gkanada , with its capital 
of Bogotii; Venezuela, with its capital of Caracas, lying 
exactly to the east of New Granada ; and Ecuador — the state, 
that is, of Equator -^ lying to the south of New Granada^ 
having its seaport at Guayaquil on the Pacific, with Quito, 
its chief city, exactly on the line. 

The district of Columbia Wl» one of the grandest appa- 
nages of the Spanish throne when the appanages of the Spa* 
nish throne were grand indeed. The town ai^ pott of Car- 
tagena, on the Atlantic, were admirably fSgvtified, as was 
also PanamA on the Pacific. Its interior cities were popa* 
lous, flourishing, and, for that age, fairly civilised. Now 
the whole country has received tiie boon of Utopian firee« 
dom; and the mind loses itself in contemplatittg to what 
lowest pitch of human degradation the people will gra- 
dually fall. 

Civilization here is retrograding. Men are becoming more 
ignorant than their £B.thers , are learning to read less , to know 
less , to have fewer aspirations of a high order; to care less for 
truth and Justice, to have more and more of the contentment 
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of a bnite , — that conteotment which comes firom a fdU belly 
and untaxed sinews \ or even from an empty beUy , so long as 
the smews be leHfc idle. 

To what this will t^d a prophet in these days can hardly 
see; or rather none less than a prophet can pretend to see. 
That those lands which the Spaniards have occupied, and to a 
great extent made Spanish, should haye no higher destiny 
tiian that which they have already accomplished, I can 
hardly bring myself to think. That their unlimited fertility 
and magnificent riyers should be given for nothing; that their 
power of producing all that man wants should be intended 
for no use , I cannot believe. At present , however , it would 
seem that Providence has abandoned it It is making no pro- 
gress. Land that was cultivated is receding from cultiva- 
tion ; cities that were populous are falling into ruins ; and men 
are going back into animals , under the influence of unlimited 
liberty and universal suffrage. 

In 1851 emancipation from slavery was finally established 
in New Granada; and so far, doubtless , a good deed was done. 
iBut it was established at the same time that every man , emanr 
cipated slave or other, let him be an industrial occupier of 
land, or idle occupier of nothing, should have an equal vote 
in electing presidents and members of the Federal Congress, 
and members of the Congress of the different states; that, in 
short, ail men should be equal for all state purposes. And 
the result, as may be supposed , is not gratifying. As far as 
lam able to judge, a negro has not generally those gifts of 
God which enable one man to exercise rule and masterdom 
over his f eUow-men. I myself should object strongly to be re • 
presented , say in the city of London, by any blade man that 
X ev4»r saw. '^ The unfortunate nigger gone masterless,*' whom 
Carlyle so tenderly commiserates, ha? not strong ideas of the 
duties even of self-government, much less of the government 
of others. Uniyersal suflrage in such hands can hardly lead to 
good results. Let him at any rate have first 9aved spme sixty 
pounds in a savings -bank, or made himself undoiiibted owner 
— ^an easy thing in New Granada— of a farty-shiUing freehold ! 
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Not lihat pure-blooded negroes are common throngb the 
whole of New Granada. At Panamd and the adjacent dia* 
tricts they are so; but in the other parts of the republieihey 
are, I believe, few in number. At Santa Martha, where I 
first landed, I saw few, if any. Any yet the trace of the 
negroes, the woolly hair and flat nose, were conunon 
enough, mixed always with Indian blood, and of course to a 
great extent with Spanish blood also. 

This Santa Martha is a wretched village — a city it is there 
called — at which we , with intense cruelty , maintain a British 
Consul, and a British post -office. There is a cathedral therQ 
of the old Spanish order, with the choir removed from the altar 
down towards the western door and there is , I was informed, 
a bishop. But neither bishop nor cathedral were in any way re-^ 
markable. There is there a governor of the province, some 
small tradesmen , who seemed to exercise very few governing 
functions. It may almostbe said that no trade exists in the place, 
which seemed indeed to be nearly dead. A few black or nearly 
black children run about the streets in a state almost of nudity ; 
and there are shops, from the extremities of which, as I was 
told, crinoline and hats laden with bugles may be extracted. 

"Every one of my predecessors here died of fever," said the 
Consul to me , in a tone of triumph. What could a man say to 
him on so terribly mortal a subject? "And my wife has been 
down in fever thb*teen times ! *' Heavens , what a life ! * That is, 
as long as it is life. 

I rode some four or five miles into the country to visit the 
house in which Bolivar died. It is a deserted little country 
villa or chateau, called San Pedro, standing in a farm -yard, 
and now containing no other furniture than a marble bust of 
the Dictator, with a few wretchedly coloured French prints 
with cracked glass plates. The bust is not a bad one , and 
seems to have a solemn and sad meaning in its melancholy 
face, standing there in its solitary niche in the very room in 
which the woidd-be liberator died. 

For Bolivar had grand ideas of freedom , though doubtless 
he had grand ideas- ^o of personal power and pre-eminence, 
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ha has been the case with mo&t of those who have moved or 
professed to move in the vanguard of liberty. To &ee man- 
kind from all ixgnrious thraldom is the aspiration of such men ; 
bat who ever thought that obedience to himself was a thral- 
dom that could be injurious ? 

And here in this house , on the 17th December, 1890, Bo- 
livar died, broken-hearted, owing his shelter to charity, and 
relieved in his last wants by the hands of strangers to his 
ccountry. When the breath was out of him and he was well 
dead , so that on such a matter he himself could probably have 
.no strong wish in any direction, they took away his body, of 
course with all honour, to the district that gave him birth , and 
that could afford to be proud of him now that he was dead; — 
into Venezuela and reburied him at Caracas. But dying po- 
verty and funeral honours have been the fate of great men in 
other countries besides Columbia. 

''And why did you come to visit such a region as this?'' 
asked Bolivar, when dying, of a Frenchman to whom in his 
last days he was indebted for much. ''For freedom 1" said 
the Frenchman. "For freedom! " said Bolivar. " Then let me 
tell you that you have missed your mark altogether; you 
could hardly have turned in a worse direction." 

Our ride from Santa Martha to the house had been alto- 
gether between bushes , among which we saw but small signs 
of cultivation. Bound the house I saw none. On my return 
I learnt that the place was the property of a rich man who pos- 
sessed a large estate in its vicinity. "But will nothing grow 
there? ** I asked. "Qrow there! yes; anything would grow 
there. Some years since the whole district was covered with 
sugar-canes." But since the emancipation in 1861 it had be- 
come impossible to procure labour; men could not be got to 
work ; and so bush had grown up , and the earth gave none of 
her increase; except indeed where half-caste Indians squatted 
here and there , and made provision grounds. 

I then went on to Cartagena. This is a much better town 
than Santa Martha , though even this is in its decadence. It 
was once aflourishii^g city, great in commerce and strong in 
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wax. It was takenbj theEnglish, sot however without signfll 
rerenesonoTirpart, and bj the special valoiir — eothariiorf 
goes **- of oertain sailors who dragged a sbig^e gun to tlM 
gusumt of a high abrupt lull called the ^^Papa," which com- 
mands the town* If the thermometer stood in those dsyi as 
high St Cartagena as it does now , pcatfcy neadiy throngh the 
whole of the year, those saUors ought to have hadtheVicto- 
ria cross. But these deeds were d<me long years ago, in the 
time of Drake and his followers; and Yietoria crosses were 
tiien daefly kept for the offioers. 

The harbour at Cartagena is singularly oiroumstaBced. 
There are two entrances to it, one some ten miles from the 
dij and the other dose to it. This nearer aperture was 
Moeked up by the Spaniards, who sank ships across the 
mouth; and it has never been used or usable since. The 
present entrance is very strongly fortified. The fortifications 
are still there, bristling down to the water's edge; or they 
would bristle , were it not that all the guns have been sold frar 
the value of the brass metaL 

Cartagena was hotter even than Santa Martha; but the 
place is by no means so desolate and deatii-hke. The 
shops there are open to the streets, as shops are in other 
towns. Men and women may oocasioiiaUy be seen about 
the square; and there is a trade, — - in poultry if in 
nothing else. 

There is a cathedral here also, and I presume a bishop. 
The former is built after the Spaoosh fashion, and boasts a 
so-caUed handsome, large, marble pulpit. That it is large 
and marble, I confess; but I venture to question its chums to 
the other epithet. There are pictures also in the cathedral ; 
of spirits in a state of torture certainly; sad if I rightly 
remember of beatified spirits also. But in sudi pictures the 
agonies of the danmed always excite more attention and a 
keener remembrance than the ecstasies of the blest. I cannot 
say that the artist had come up either to the spirit of Fra 
Angelico, or to the strMigth of C^agna. 

At Cartagena I encountered a family of native ladies and 
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gentlemen, who were jounieTing from Bogotil to Peru. 
Looking at the map, one wonld say that the route from 
Bogotil to Bnena-yentora on the Pacific was Both easy and 
short The distance as the crow flies — the condor I should 
perhaps more propezly say — would not be much over two 
hundred miles. And yet this family, of whom one was an 
old woman, had come down to Cartagoia, having been twenty 
days on tii^ road, having from thence a long sea journey to 
the bthmos, tiienee the passage over it to Panamd, and tiien 
Ihe journey down the Pacific ! The Sact of course is that there 
ai<e no mettns of transit in the country except on certain 
tracks, v«ry few m nomber ; and that even on these all motion 
is veiy 4i!ffioult. Bogota is about Ihree hundred and seventy 
miles friem Cartagena, and liie journey can hardly be made in 
less than fourteen days. 

Fiiom Cartagena I went on to the isthmus ; iSie Isthmus of 

.Paotamii, as it is oaMed by all the world, l^ough the Ameri* 

can town of Aiq^inwali will gradually become the name 

best known in eoimezion with the passage between the two 

oeeaois. 

This pasBi^ is now made by a railway which has been 
ap«»Ml by an Amerioui eompany betiroen the town of Aspin- 
wall, or Colon, a* it is called in England, and tiie city of 
Panam^ Coion is the local name for this place, which also 
bears the denomination of Navy Bay in the language of 
.sailora. But ova friends frrom Yankee-land Vke to carry Ihings 
with a high hand , and to Iwve a aomeBclatnre of thdr own. 
Hiere, as their energy and their money and their habits are 
undaubtedly in the ascendant, th^ wQl probacy be success- 
•frd; and tbe place will be caQed AspinwaQ in spite of the 
disgust of lAie New Granadians, and tiie pfopriety of the 
English, who choose to adhere to 1^ names of the existing 
-govecnnient of the coimtry. 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and 
Colon or Ai^nnwall will be equally vile however you may call 
it. It is a wretched, molieaithy^ muerably situated but 
thriving little Amerieaa town, created by and fo the mtway 
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and the poaBe^ger traffic wliieh eooMis here both fitom 
jSouihampton and New YodL That from New York is of 
cooEBe immenael^ the greatest, fixrthiaisatpraBenttbeiaam 
route to San Francisco and CslifiDniia. 

I Yiaited the place three times, £ar I passed OTer the 
isthmus on n^ way to Costa Bica, and on my return from 
that conntry I went again to Panam£, andof eonrse backto 
Colon. I can say nothing in its favour. My only dealing 
there was with a washerwomaa, and I wish I coold place 
before my readers a pictore of ray linen in the condition in 
which it came back from that artisfs hands.. I conliess that I 
sat down and shed bitter tears. In these localities there are 
bat two Inxories of life, iced soda>water and dean shirts. And 
now I was debarred from any tme enjoyment of the latter for 
more than a fortnight. 

The Panamil railway is certainly a great fact, as men now- 
a-days say when anything of importance is accomplished. 
The necessity of some means of passing the isthmos , and the 
question as to the best means, has been debated since, I may 
say, the days of Cortes. Men have foreseen that it would 
become a necessity to the world that there shoold be some 
such transit, and every conceivable point of the isthmos has, 
at some period or by some nation, been selected as the best 
for the purpose* This railway is certainly the first that can 
be regarded as a properly organised means of travelling; and 
it may be doubted whether it will not remain as the best, if not 
the only permanent mode of transit 

Very great difficulty was experienced in erecting this line. 
In the first place , it was necessary that terms should be made 
with the government of the country through which the line 
should pass, and to effect this it was expedient to hold out 
great inducements. Among the chief of these is an under- 
standing that the whole line shall become the absolute pro.- 
perty of the New Gxanadian government when it shall have 
been opened for forty-nine years. But who can teU what 
government will prevail in New Granada in forty-nine years? 
It is not impossible that the whole district may then be an 
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ondying territory belonging to the United Stated. At any 
rate , I should ima^e that it is very fu from the intention of 
the American company to adhere with rigid strictness to this 
part of the bargain. Who knows what may occur between this 
and the end of the century? 

And when these terms were made there was great difficulty 
in obtaining labour. The road had to be «ut through one 
continuous forest, and for the greater part of the way along 
the course of the Chagres river. Nothing could be more un- 
healthy than such work, and in consequence the men died 
very rapidly. The high rate of wages enticed many Irishmen 
here^ but most of them found their graves amidst the works* 
Chinese were tried , but they were quite inefficacious for such 
labour, and when distressed had a habit of hanging them* 
selves. The most useful men were to be got from the coast 
round Cartagena , but they were enticed thither only by very 
high pay. 

The whole road lies through trees and bushes of thick 
tropical growth, and is in this way pretty and interesting. 
But there is nothing wonderM in liie scenery, unless to one 
who has never before witnessed tropical forest scenery. The 
growth here is so quick that the strip of ground closely ad- 
jacent to the line, some twenty yards perhaps on each side, 
has to be cleared of timber and foliage every six months. If 
left for twelve months the whole would be covered with thick 
bushes, twelve feet high. At intervals of four and a half 
miles there are large wooden houses — pretty-looking houses 
they are , built with much taste , — in each of which a super- 
intendent with a certain number of labourers resides. These 
men are supplied with provisions and all necessaries by the 
company. For there are no villages here in which workmen 
can live, no shops from which they can supply themselves, no 
labour which can be hired as it may be wanted. 

From this it may be imagined that the line is maintained at 
a great cost But, never&eless , it already pays a dividend 
of twelve and a half per cent. So much at least is acknow*' 
ledged; but those who pretend to understand the matter 
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dedaie ffaai the real profifc aecroii^ to the shardiolders ir 
lianUy lew than fiYe-sad^wen^ per cent Therameharged 
for the pasMge is ertremely hig^, being twenty-five dollans 
or fire po«nds£Mr a sin^ljeket. The distance is nnderfiify 
miles. And there is no class hat the one. Ereiybodty passing 
orer the isthmnsi if he pay his fiure, most pay twenty-five 
dollars. Steerage passengers firom NewTork to SanFiancisco 
are at present boiled fhroogh for fifty ddlars. This includes 
their food on the two sea voyagesi which are on. an average of 
abont eleven days each. And yet ont of this fifty dollars 
twenty-five are paid to the railway for this oonveyanoe over 
fif^ miles! The charge for Inggage, too, is conmiensarately 
bi^. The ordinary kit of a travelling En^hman — aportr 
manteau, bag, desk, and hatboz — would cost two pounds 
ten shillings over and above his own fiure. 

Bat at the same time, nothing ean be more liberal than the 
general management of the line. On passengers joomey- 
ing from New York to California, or from Southampton to 
CUli and Peru, their demimd no doubt is very high. But to 
men of all classes, merely travelling from A^inwall to 
Panami for pleasure — or, apparently, on businew, if 
travelling only between those two places, — free tickets are 
given ahnost without restriction. One train goes each way 
daily, and as a rule most of the passengers are carried fi^e, 
escept on those days when packets have arrived at either 
terminus. On my fint passage over I paid my fare, for I went 
across with other passengers out of the mail packet. But on 
my return the superintendent not only gave me a ticket, but 
adted me whether I wanted others for any friends. Thelineis 
a single line throughout 

PanantA has doubtless become a place of importance to 
Englishmen and Americans, and its name is very familiar to 
our ears. But nevertheless it is a place whose glory has 
passed away. It was a lai^e Spanish town, strongly fortified, 
with some thirty thousand inhabitants. Now its fortifications 
are mostly gone, its churches are tumbling to the ground^ its 
old houses have so tumbled, and its old Spanish population 
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has vanished. It is stiU the chief city of a State, and a 
congres* nts there. There is a goyemor and a judge, and 
there are eleetions; but were it not for the passengers of 
the isthnras ^ere would soon be but little left of tiie eity of 
Panami. 

Here the negro race abounds, and among the oonunon 
people the negro traits are stronger and more marked than 
those either of th6 Indians or Spaniards. Of Spanish blood 
among the natives of the surrounding country therd seems to 
be but little. The negroes here are of course free, free to vote 
for their own goremors, and make their own laws; and con«> 
seqnently they are often very troublesome, the country people 
attacking those in the town , and so on. ''And is justice nlti* 
mately done on tiie offenders?" I asked. **Well, sir; per^ 
haps not justice. But some notice is taken ; and the matter is 
smoothed over.*' Such was the answer. 

There is a Spanish cathedral here also, in which I heard 
a very sweet-toned organ, and one magnificent tenor Toice. 
The old church buildhigs still standing here are not without 
pretence, and are interesting from the dark tawny colour of 
the stone , if from no other cause. I should guess them to be 
some two centuries old. Their style in many respects re- 
sembles that which is so generally odious to an EngUshman's 
eye and ear, under the title of Eenaissance. It is probably an 
oifshoot of that which is called Plateresque in tiie soutii of 
Spain. 

During the whole time that I was at PanamA the thermo* 
meter stood at something aboye ninety. In Calcutta I believe 
it is often as high as one hundred and ten, so that I have no 
right to speak of the extreme heat. But, nevertheless, Panam^ 
is supposed to be one of the hottest places in the western 
world; and I was assured, while there, that weather so con- 
tinuously hot for the twentyofour hours had not been known 
during the last nine years. The rainy season should have 
commenced by this time — the early part of May. But it had 
not done so ; and it appeared that when the rain is late , that 
is the hottest period of the whole year. 
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The heat made me uncomfortable, but neyer made me ilL 
I lost all pleasure in eating , and indeed in everything else* I 
used to feel a craving for my food , but no appetite when it 
came* I was lethargic , «» though from repletion , when I did 
eat, and was always glad when my watch would allow me to 
go to bed. But yet I was never ill. 

The country round the town ia pretty, and very well 
adapted for riding. There are large open savanaha which 
stretch away for miles and miles, and which are kept as 
grazing-faims for cattle. These are not flat and plain, but 
are broken into undulations, and covered here and there with 
forest bushes. The horses here are taught to pace, that is, 
move with the two off legs together and then with the two near 
legs. The motion is exceeduigly gentle » and well fitted for 
this hot climate, in which the rougher work of trotting would 
be almost too much for the energies of debilitated mankind. 
The same pace is common in Cuba, Ck>sta Bicai and other 
Spanish countries in the west 

Off from Panamtf , a few miles distant in the western ocean, 
there are various picturesque islands. On two of these are the 
4ep6ts of two great steam-packet companies, that belong^mg 
to the Americans which carries on the trade to Califomia, and 
an English company whose vessels run down the Pacific to 
Peru and Chili* I visited Toboga, in which are the head- 
quarters of the latter. Here I found a small English maritime 
colony, with a little town of their own, composed of captains, 
doctors, engineers, officers, artificers, and sailors, living 
tog^ether on the company's wages, and as regards the upper 
jdasses, at tables provided by tiie company. But I saw ^ere 
tko women of any description. I beg therefore to suggest to 
the company that their servants would probably be mnoh 
more comfortable if the institution partook lesa of the monas- 
tic order.. 

If, as ia probable, this becomes ono of the high-roads to 
Australia, then another large ship company will haye to fix 
jits quarters hei^e. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Central America — Panuni to Saa Jostf. 

I HAD intended to embark at Panamd in the American* 
steam-ship '' Colmnbus *' for the coast of Central America. In 
that case I should have gone to San Juan del Sur, « port in 
Nicaragua, and made my way from thence across the lake, 
down l£e river San Juan to San Juan delKorte, now called 
Ghreytown, on the Atlantic. But I learnt that the misans of 
transit through Nicaragua had been so utterly destroyed — as 
I shall by-and-by explain — that I should encounter great 
delay in getting across the lake; and as I found that one of 
our men-of-war steamers, the ''Vixen/' was immediately 
about to start from Panamd toPunta-arenas, on the coast of 
Costa Bica, I changed my mind, and resolved on riding 
through Costa Bica to Greytown. And aqcordingly I did ride 
through Costa Bica. 

My first work was to make petition, for a passage in the 
''Vixen/' which was accorded to me without difficulty. But 
even had I failed here , I should have adhered to the same 
plan. The more I heard of Costa Bica, the more I was con- 
vinced that that republic was better worth a visit than Nica- 
ragua. At this time I had in my hands a pamphlet written by 
M. Belly, a Frenchman, who is, or says that he is , going to 
make a ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. According 
to him the only Paradise now left on earth is in this republiq 
of Costa Bica, So I shipped myself on board the "Vixen." 

I had never before been on the waters of the Pacific. Now 
when one premeditates one's travels, sitting by the domestic 
fireside , one is apt to think that all those advancing steps into 
new worlds will be taken with some little awe , some feeling of 
amazement at finding oneself in very truth so far distant from 
Hyde Park Comer. The Pacific! I was absolutely there, 04 
the ocean in which lie the Sandwicli Islands, Queen Pomare. 
and the Cannibals! But no; I had no such feeling. My only 
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solicitude was whether my clean shirts would last me on to the 
capital of Costa Bica. 

And in travelling these are the things which reallj occapy 
the mind. Where shall I sleep? Is there anything to eat? 
Can I have my clotibes washed? At Panami I did have my 
clothes washed in a very short space of time ; but I had to pay 
a shilling apiece for them all round. In all these ports , in New 
Granada, Central America, and even throughout the West 
Indies, the luxury which is the most expensive in proportion 
to its cost in Europe is the washing of clothes — the most ex- 
pensive , as it is also the most essential. 

But I must not omit to say that before shipping myself in 
the ''Vixen" I called on the officers on board the United States 
frigate ''Merrimac," and was shown over that vessel. I am 
not a very good judge of ships , and can only say that the 
officers were extremely civil, the sherry very good, and the 
guns very large. They were coaling, the captain told me, 
and he professed to be very much ashamed of the dirt Had I 
not been told so I should not have known that the ship was 
dirty. 

The ''Merrimac,** though rated only as a frigate, having 
guns on one covered deck osdy, is one of their largest men-of- 
war, and has been regarded by them, and by us, as a show 
vessel. But according to their own account, she fails alto- 
gether as a steamer. The greatest pace her engines will give 
is seven knots an hour; and this is felt to be so insufficient for 
the wants of the present time , that it is intended to take them 
out of her and replace them by a new set as soon as an oppor- 
tunity will allow. This will be done , although the vessel and 
the engines are new. I mention this , not as reflecting in any 
way disgracefully on the dockyard from whence she came; 
but to i£ow that our Admirally is not the only one which may 
have to chop and change its vessels after they are built We 
hear much — too much perhaps — of the misfortunes which 
attend our own navy; but of the misfortunes of other navies 
we hear very little. It is a pily that we cannot have some re- 
jcord of an the blunders committed at Cherbourg. 
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The '^Menrimac " earriea the flag of Flag-officer Long , on 
whom abo we called. He is a fine old gentleman, with a 
■lagnifioent head and forehead, lookii^ I shoidd say much 
more like an English nobleman than a Yankee sailor. Flag- 
officer Long! Who will explain to ns why the Americans of 
the United States should persist in calling their senior naval 
officers by so awkward an appellation, seeing that tibe well<^ 
known and well^sounding title of admiral is very much at their 
disposal? 

When I returned to the shore from the "Merrimac" I had 
half an hour to pack before I again started for the "Vixen." 
As it would be necessary that I should return to Panamd , and 
as whatever luggage I now took with me would have to be 
carried through the whole of Costa Rica on mules* backs, it 
became expedient that I should leave the greater part of my 
kit behind me. Then came the painful task of selection , to be 
carried out with the thermometer at ninety, and to be com- 
pleted in thirty minutes ! To go or not to go had to be asked 
and answered as to every shirt and pair of trousers. Oh, those 
weary clothes ! If a man could travel as a dog , how delightful 
it would be to keep moving from year's end to year's end ! 

We steamed up the coast for two days quietly, placidly, 
^d steadily. I cannot say that the trip was a pleasant one, 
remembering how intense was the heat. On one occasion we 
stopped for practice-shooting, and it behoved me of course to 
mount the paddle-box and see what was going on. This was 
at eleven in th« morning , and though it did not last for above 
an hour, I was brought almost to fainting by the power of 
the sun. 

Punta-arenas — Sandy Point — is a small town and har- 
bour situated in Costa Rica, near the top of thoBay of Nicoya. 
The sail up the bay is very pretty, throu^ almost endless 
#oodB stretolang away from the shores to the hills. There is, 
bewever, nothing majestic or grand about the scenery here. 
There are no Andes in sight, no stupendous mountains such 
as one might expect to see after coming so far to see them. It 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main* 14 
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is all pretfy quiet and ordinary; and on the whole perhaps 
superior to the yiews from the sea at Heme Bay. 

The captain of the ^^Vizen" had decided on going up to 
San Jos^ with me, as at the last moment did also the master, 
San Jos^ being the capital of Costa Bica. Our first object 
therefore was to hire a guide and mules, which, with the 
assistance of the acting English consul , we soon found. For 
even at Punta-arenas tiie English flag flies, and a distressed 
British subject can claim protection. 

It is a small village lying along a creek of the sea, inside 
the sandy point from whence it is named. Considerable busi- 
ness is done here in the exportation of coffee, which is the 
staple produce of Costa Bica. It is sent chiefly to England; 
but it seemed to me that the money-making inhabitants of 
Punta-arenas were mostly Americans; men who either had 
been to California or who had got so far on their road thither 
and then changed their minds. It is a hot, dusty, unattractive 
spot, with a Yankee inn, at which men may "liquor," and a 
tram railroad running for twelve miles into the countiy. It 
abounds in oysters and beer, on which we dined before we 
started on our journey. 

I was thus for the fiorst time in Central America. This con- 
tinent, if it may be so called, comprises the five republics of 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Kica. When this country first broke away from Spanish rule 
in 1821, it was for a while content to exist as one state, under 
the name of the Republic of Guatemala; as it had been known 
for nearly three hundred years as a Spanish province under 
the same denomination — that of Guatemala. After a hard' 
tussle withMexico, which endeavoured to devour it, and which 
forty years ago was more prone to annex than to be annexed, 
this republic set itself fairly going, with the city of Guatemala 
for its capitaL But the energies and ambition of the different 
races comprised among the two million inhabitants of Central 
America would not allow them to be governed except each uk 
its own province. Some ten years since, therefore, the five 
Stat^ broke asunder. Each claimed to be sovereign and 
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independent. Each chose its own president and had its own 
capital; and consequentlj, as might be expected , no part of 
the district in question has been able to ei^oy those natural 
advantages with which Proyidence has certainly endowed it. 
To these States must be added, in counting up the countries 
of Central America, British Honduras, consisting of Belize 
and the adjacent district, and the Mosquito coast which so 
lately was under British protection; and which is — . But 
here I must be silent, or I may possibly trench upon diplo- 
matic subjects still unsettled. 

My visit was solely to Costa Sica, which has in some 
respects done better than its neighbours. But this has been 
owing to the circumstances of its soil and climate rather than 
to those of its government, which seems to me to be as bad as 
any can be which deserves that name. In Costa Bica there 
certainly is a government, and a very despotic one it is. 

I am not much given to the sins of dandyism, but I must 
own I was not a little proud of my costume as I left Punta- 
arenas. We had been told that according to the weather our 
ride would be either dusty or muddy in no ordinary degree, 
and that any clothes which we might wear during the journey 
would be utterly useless as soon as the journey was over. Con-* 
sequentiy we purchased for ourselves, in an American store, 
short canvas smock-irocks, which would not come below the 
saddle , and coarse holland trousers. What class of men may 
usually wear these garments in Costa Bica I cannot say; but 
in England I have seen navvies look exactiy as my naval 
fiiends looked; and I flatter myself that my appearance was 
quite equal to tiieirs. I had procured at Panam^ a light straw 
hat, with an amazing brim, and had covered the whole with 
white calico. I have before said that my beard had become 
'^poblada,*' so that on the whole I was rather gratified than 
otiierwise when I was assured by the storekeeper that we 
should certainly be taken for three filibusters. Now the name 
of filibuster means something serious in those localities, as I 
shall in a few pages have to explain. 

We started on our journey by railroad, for there is a tram** 
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way that runs for twelve miles through the forest. We wese' 
dragged along od tfaia hj an excellent mule, till «ur oauirse 
was suddenly nnpeded by a tree which had fall«i across the 
road. But in course of time this was removed, and in some- 
thing less than three hours we found ourselves at a saw-mill in 
the middle of the forest 

The first thing that met my view on stuping out ci the 
truck was a solitary Englishman seated on a half-sawn log of 
wood. Those who remember Hood's Whims and Oddities 
may bear in mind a heart-rending picture of the last man. 
Only that the times do not agree , I should have said that this 
poor fellow must have sat for the picture. He was undeniably 
an English labourer. No man of any other nation would have 
had that faee, or worn those clothes, or kicked his feet about 
in that same awkward, melancholy humour. 

He was, he said, in charge of the saw-mill, having been in- 
duced to come out into that countty for three years. Accord- 
ing to him , it was a wretched , miserable place. ^ ^ No man," 
he said , '^ ever found himself in worse diggings." He earned 
a dollar and a half a day, and with that he could hardly buy 
shoes and have his clothes washed. ^^Why did he not go 
home ? " I asked. *' Oh, he had come for three years, and he'd 
stay his three years out — if so be he didn't die." The saw- 
mill was not paying, he said; and never would pay. So that 
on the whole his account of Costa Bica was not encouraging. 

We had been recommended to stay the first night at a 
place called Esparza, where there is a decent inn. But before 
we left Punta-arenas we learnt that Don Juan RAfael Moni, 
the President of the Republic, was coming down the same 
road with a large retinue Of followers to inauguntte tike coitt» 
mencement of the works of the canal. He would be on kis 
way to meet his brother-president of the next republic , Nica- 
ragua, at San Juan del Sur ; and at a spot some little distance 
from thence this great woHl was to be b^gnn at- onee. He and 
his party were to sleep at Esparza. Therefore we decided on 
going on further before we halted ; and in truth at that place 
we did meet Don Juan and hia retinue. 
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As both Costa Bica and Nicaragua are diiefiy of inr* 
portance to the eastern and western worlds , as being the 
district ia which the isthmus between the two Americas may 
be most adrantageously pierced by a canal — if it be ever so 
pierced — this subject naturally intrudes itself into all matters 
concerning these countries* Till the opening of the Panam^ 
railway the transit of passengers through Nicaragua was im- 
mense. At present the railway has it all its own way. But 
the subject, connected as it has been with that of filibustering, 
mingles itself so eompletely with all iaterests in Costa Rica, 
that nothing of its present doings or politics can be well 
understood till something is understood on this canal subject. 
Sooner <^ later I must write a chapter on it; and it would 
almost be well if the reader would be pleased to take it out of 
its turn and get through it at once. The chapter, however, 
cannot well be brought in till these, recording my traveb in 
Costa Bica, are completed. 

I><Mi Juan Mora and his retinue had arrived some hours 
before us, and had nearly filled the little hotel. This was kept 
by a Frenchman, and as far as provisions and beer were con- 
cerned seemed to be well kept. Our requirements did not go 
beyond these. On entering the public sitting-room a melo- 
diously rich Irish brogue at once greeted my ears, and I saw 
seated at the table, joyous in a semi-military uniform, The 
0*Gorman Mahon, great as in bygone unemancipated days, 
when with head erect and stentorian voice he would make 
himself audiUe to half the County Clare. The head was still 
as erect, and the brogue as unexceptionable. 

He speedily introduced us to a brother-workman in the 
same mission , the Prince Polignac. With the President him- 
self £ had not the honour of making acquaintance, for he 
speaks only Spanish, and my tether in that language is un- 
fortunately very short. But the captain of the ^' Vixen'* was 
presented t&him. He seemed to be a courteous little gentle^ 
man, though rather flustered by the magajrtiude of the work on 
which he was engaged. 

There was something singular in the amalgamation of the 
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three men who had thus got themselves together in this place 
to do honour to the coming canal. The President of the Re- 
public, Prince Polignac, andTheO'GrormanMahon! I could 
not but think of the heterogeneous heroes of the '^ Groves ot 
Blarney.** 

*< There were Nieodemiu , and Polyphemiu , 
Oliver Cromwell, and Leslie Foster." * 

''And now, bojs, ate a bit of what's going, and take a 
dhrop of dhrink," said The O'Gorman, patting us on the 
shoulders with kind patronage. We did as we were bid , ate 
and drank , paid the bill , and went our waj rejoicing. That 
night, or the next morning rather, at about 2 ▲.>£., we reached 
a wayside inn called San Mateo , and there rested for five or 
six hours. That we should obtain any such accommodation 
along the road astonished me , and of such as we got we were 
very glad. But it must not be supposed that it was of a veiy 
excellent quality. We found three bedsteads in the front room 
into which the door of the house opened. On these were no 
mattresses, not even a palliasse. They consisted of flat boards 
sloping away a little towards the feet, with some hard sub- 
stance prepared for a pillow. In the morning we got a cup of 
coffee without milk. For these luxuries and for pasturage for 
the mules we paid about ten shillings a head. Indeed , every- 
thing of this kind in Costa Rica is excessively dear. 

Our next day's journey was a very long one , and to my 
companions very fatiguing, for they had not latterly been so 
much on horseback as had been the case with myself. Our 
first stage before breakfast was of some five hours* duration, 
and from the never-ending questions put to the guide as to the 
number of remaining leagues, it seemed to be eternal. The 
weather also was hot, for we had not yet got into the high 
lands; and a continued seat of five hours on a mule, under a 
burning sun, is not refreshing to a man who is not accus- 
tomed to such exercise; and especially is not so when he is 
unaccustomed to the haJf-trotting, hs^-padng steps of the 

• I am not quoting the words rightly I fear; bat the aelectioa In tha 
tme song is mlscellaneoos in the same degree. 
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beut The Spaniard sits in the saddle without moving, and 
generallj has his saddle well staffed and padded, and then 
coyered with a pillion. An Englishman disdains so soft a seat, 
and endeayonrs to rise in his stirrap at every step of the mole, 
as he wonld on a trotting horse at home. In these Hiispano- 
American eoimtries this always proYokes the ridicnle of the 
guide, who does not hesitate to tell the poor wretch who is 
suffering in his pillory that he does not know how to ride. 

With some of us the pillory was yery bad, and I feared for 
a time that we should hardly hare been able to mount again 
after breakfast The place at which we were is called Atenas, 
^nd I must say in praise of this modem Athens, and of the 
three modem Athenian girls who waited on us, that their 
icoffee, eggs, and grilled fowl were yery good. The houses 
of these people are exceedingly dirty, their modes of living 
comfortless and slovenly in the extreme. But there seems to 
be no lack of food, and the food is by no means of a bad 
description. Along this road from Punta-arenas to San Jos^ 
we found it always supplied in large quantities and fairly 
cooked. The prices demanded for it were generally high. 
But then all prices are high; and it seems that, even among 
^e poorer classes, small sums of money are not valued as 
with us. There is no copper coin. HsJf a rial, equal to 
about threepence, is the smallest piece in use. A luuddful 
of rials hardly seems to go further , or to be thou^t more of, 
^an a handftil of pence with us; and a dollar, eight rials, 
ranks hardly higher in estimation than a shilling does in 
England. 

At last, by the gradual use of the coffee and eggs, and by 
the application, external and internal, of a limited amount 
pf brandy, the outward and the inward men were recruited; 
and we once more found ourselves on the backs of our mules, 
prepared for another stage of equal duration. These evils 
always lessen as we become more accustomed to them, so 
that when we reached a place called Assumption, at which 
we were to rest for the night, we all gallantiiy informed the 
muleteer that we were prepared to do another stage. ''Not 
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80 the moles," said the muieteet; and $b his words were law, 
we prepared to spend the night at Assomption. 

Oar road faitiierto had been zisiiig nieadythe whole way, 
and had been generally tiiroogh a pietmwsqiie oountry. We 
ascended one long seyere hill, severe thait is as a road, though 
to a professed dimfoer of monutsms it would be as notiiing. 
From the simunit of tills hill we had a magnificent view down 
to the Pacific. Again , at a sort of fortress through which we 
passed, and which must have been first placed there by the 
old Spaniards to guard the lull-passes , we foond a very lovely 
landscape looking down into tiie valley. Here some show of a 
demand was made for passports; but we had none to exhibit, 
and no opposition was made to our progress. Exeept at these 
two places, the scenery, which was always more or less 
pretty, was never remarkable. And even at the two points 
named there was nothing to equal the mountain scenery of 
many countries in Europe. 

What struck me most was the constant traffic on the road 
or track over which we passed. I believe I may call it a road, 
for tiie produce of the country is brought down over it in 
bullock carts ; and I think that in South Wales I have taken a 
gig over one veiy much of the same description. But it is 
extremely rude ; and only fit for soM wooden whe^ — cirdes, 
in fact, of timber — such as are used, and for the paHent, 
slow step of the builoeks. 

But during the morning and evening hours the strings 
of these bullock carts were incessant. They travel from four 
till ten, then rest till three or four, and again proceed for 
four or five hours in the cool of the evening. They are aU 
laden with coffee , and the idea they give is , that the growtii 
of that article in Costa Bica must be much more than sufficient 
to supply the whole world. For miles and miles we met them, 
almost without any interval Coffbe, coffide, eoffse; eoffiee, 
coffee, cofiee! It is grown in large quantities, I believe, 
only in the high lands of San Jos^; and all that is exported is 
sent down to Punta-arenas , though by travelling this route it 
mast eitiier pass across the isthmus raiiway at a vast cost , or 
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else be caifried round ihie Horn. At prelrent half goes one 
way and half iiie other. But not a gmin is earned , as it 
should all be carried, <^rect to the Atiautie. When I come to 
speak of the road from San Jos^ to Greytown , the reason for 
this will be understood. 

The bivouacs made on' the roadside by the bullock drivers 
f»r their night and noon acoommoda^oii are very picturesque 
when seen filled by the animatSi A piece of flat ground is 
selected by the roadside, about haif an aere in size, and 
close to a river or EkHne running water. Into this one or two 
hundred bullocks are taken, and then rdeased from their 
carts. But they are kept yoked togefther to prevent their 
straying. Here they are fed exclusively on sugar-canes, which 
the men carry witih them, aiifd buy along the road. The 
drovers patiently cut the canes up with their knives , and the 
beasts patiently munch them. Neither the men nor th^ 
animals roar, as they would with us, or squabble for the use 
of the water-course, or curse their own iU luck or the good 
luck of thei]^ neighbours. Drivers and Mven are alike or« 
derly, patient, and slow, spending their lives in taking 
coffee down to Punta-arenas, and in cutting and munching 
thousands of sugar-canes. 

We passed some of those establishments by pooonlight, 
and they looked like large crowded fairs fall of low small 
booths. The men, however, do not put up tents, butsleej^ 
out in theur carts. 

They told me that the soil in Costa Bica was very favour* 
able to the sugar-cane, and I looked out to see some sugar 
among the Coffee. But not a hogshead came that way. We 
saw patches of the cane growing by the roadside; but no 
more Was prodoeed liiui what sufficed for the use of tftte pro- 
prietor himself, and for such sale as the traffic on the road 
afforded. Indeed, I found that they do not make sugar, so 
called, in Costa Bica, but import what they use. The ar« 
tide fabricated is oaHed by them "dulce.'' It comes from 
iheir hands in ugly round brown lumps, of the consistency 
ot brick, looking, in truth, much more like a large brickbat 
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than any possible saccharine arrangement Nevertheless, 
the canes are fairly good, and the juice as sweet as that pro- 
duced in first-rate sugar-growing soils. 

It seemed that the only use made of this "dulce," ex* 
cepting that of sweetening the coffee of the peasants, is for 
distillation. A spirit is made from it at San Jos^, called by 
the generic name of aguardiente; and this doubtless would 
giye considerable impulse to the growth of sugar-canes but 
for a little law made on the subject by the present President 
of the republic. The President himself is a cane-grower, and 
by this law it is enacted that the only person in Costa Rica 
entitled to supply the distillery with dulce shall be Don Juan 
Mora. Now, Don Juan Mora is the President. 

Before I left the country I came across an American who 
was desirous of settling there with the view of producing 
cocoa. "Well," said I, "and what do you think of it?" 

" Why , I like the diggings ," said he; " and guess I could 
make things fix well enough. But suppose the President 
should choose to grow all the cocoa as well as all the gin! 
Where would my cacao-plants be then?" At a discount, 
undoubtedly. These are the effects on a country of despotism 
in a small way. 

On my way into San Jos^ I got off my mule to look at an 
old peasant making dulce, or in other words grinding his 
#ugar-canes by the roadside. It was done in the most pri- 
mitiye manner. One bullock turned the mill, which con- 
iedsted of three vertical wooden rollers. The juice trickled 
•into a little cistern; and as soon as the old man found that he 
;had enough, he baled it out and boiled it down. And yet I 
imagine Ihat as good sugar may be made in Costa Rica as in 
JBritish Guiana. But who will put his capital into a country 
an which the President can pass any law he pleases on his own 
behalf? 

In the neighbourhood of San Jos^ we began to come across 
the coffee plantations. They certainly give the best existing 
proof of the fertility and progress of the country. 1 had seen 
coffee plantations in Jamaica, but there they are beautifully 
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picturesque , placed like hanging gardens on the steep moun- 
tain-sides. Some of these seem to be almost inaccessible, 
and the plant always has the appearance of being a hardy 
mountain shrub. But here in Costa Rica it is gprown on the 
plain. The secret, I presume, is that a certain temperature 
is necessary, and that this is afforded by a certain altitude 
£rom the sea. In Jamaica this altitude Ib only to be found 
Among the mountains , but it is attained in Costa Eica on the 
high plains of the interior. 

And then we jogged slowly into San Jos^ on the third day 
after our departure from Punta-arenas. Slowly, sorely, and 
with minds much preoccupied, we jogged into San Jos^. On 
leaving the saw-ndll at the end of the tramway my two friends 
had galloped gallantly away into the forest, as though a brave 
heart and a sharp pair of spurs would have sufficed to cany 
them right through to their journey's end. But the muleteer 
with his pony and the baggage-mule then lingered far behind. 
.His heart was not so brave, nor were his spurs apparently so 
sharp. The luggage, too, was slipping every ten minutes, 
for 1 unfortunately had a portmanteau, of which no muleteer 
could ever make anything. It has been condemned in Holy 
Land, in Jamaica, in Costa Rica, wherever it has had to be 
fixed upon any animal^s back. On this occasion it nearly 
broke both the heart of the muleteer and the back of the 
mule. 

But things were changed as we crept into San Jos^. The 
muleteer was aU life, and led the way, driving before him the 
pack-mule, now at l^igth reconciled to his load. And then, 
at straggling intervals, our jibes all silenced, our showy 
canters all done , rising wearily in our stirrups at every step, 
shifting from side to side to ease the gaUs ''That patient merit 
of the unworthy takes " — for our merit had been very patient, 
and our saddles very unworthy — we jogged into San Jos^. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 

Central Amerioa. Costa Bica — San Josi. 

All trayeUers when enterii^ unknown towns for the first 
time hwre fdt that intense interest on the subject of hotel 
accommodatioa which perraded our heurts as we followed 
our guide through the streets. We had been told that there 
were two inns in the town, and that we were to go to the 
Hotel San Jos^. And aceordinglj we went to it. 

It was quite evident that ti^e landlord at first had some 
little doubt as to the propriety of admitting us; and but for 
our guide, whom he knew, we should haye had to explain at 
some lengtii who we were. But under his auspices we were 
taken in without much question. 

The Spaniards themselves ace not in their own country at 
all famous for their inns. No European nation has probably 
advanced so riowly towards civilization in this respect as 
Spain has done. And therefore, as these Costa Bicans are 
Spanish by desoent and language , and as the country itself is 
so &r ranoved from European civiliEation, we did not expect 
much. Had we fallen into the hands of Spaniards we should 
probably have received less even than we expected. But as 
it was we found ourselves in a comfortable second-class little 
German inn. It was German in everythmg; its light-haired 
landlord , firequentiiy to be seen with a beer tankard in hand ; 
its tidy landlady, tidy at any rate in tiie evening, if not al- 
ways 80 in the morning ; its early hours, its cookery, ifb drink, 
and I think I may fairly add, its prices. 

On entering tiie fint town I had visited in Central America, 
I had of course looked about me for strange sights. That 
men should be found with tiieir heads under their shoulders, 
or even living in holes burrowed in the ground, I had not 
ventured to hope. But when a man has travelled all the way 
to Costa Rica, he does expect something strange. He does 
not look to find everything as tame and flat and uninteresting 
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as though he were riding into a sleepy little borough town in 
Wiltshire. 

We cannot cross from Dover to Ostend without finding at 
once that we are among a set of people foreign to ourselves. 
The first glance of the eye shows this in the architecture of 
the houses, and the costume of the people. We find the same 
cause for excitement in France , Switzerland, and Italy ; and 
when we get as far as the Tyrol, we come upon a genus of 
mankind so essentially differing from our own as to make us 
feel that we have travelled indeed. 

But there is little more interest to be found in entering 
San Jos^ than in driving through the little Wiltshire town 
above alluded to. The houses are ccNoalbrtable enough. They 
are built with very ordinary doors and windows , of one or 
two stories according to the wealth of the owners, and are 
decently clean outside^ though appanratiy rather dirty within. 
The streets arebroad and straight, being all at right angles to 
each other, and though not vexy well paved , are not rough 
enough to elicit admiration. There is a square , tine plisa, in 
which stands the cathedral, the banracks, and a few of the 
best houses in the town. There is a large and toteraUy well- 
arranged market-place. There is a really handsome set of 
public buildings, and there are two moderately good hotels. 
What more can a man rationally want if he travel for busi- 
ness ? And if he travel for pleasure how can be possibly find 
less? 

It so happened that at the time of my visit to Costa Rica 
Sir William Ous^ey was staying at San Jos^ with his family. 
He had been sent, as all the world that knows anything doubt- 
leas knows very weD, as minister extraordinary from our 
Court to the governments of Central America, with the view 
of settfing some of those tough diplomatic questions as to the 
ligfatB of tfansit and oeeupation of territory, respecting which 
mdh wKHTld^iunous^Clayton-Bulwer treaties and Cass-Yrrisari 
treaties have been made and talked of. He had been in 
Kicavagua, making no doubt an equally famous Ouseley- 
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something treaty, and was now engaged on similar busiuess 
in the capital of Costa £ica. 

Of the nature of this augost work , — for such work must 
be very august , — I know nothing. I only hope that he may 
have at least as much success as those who went before him. 
But to me it was a great stroke of luck to find so pleasant and 
hospitable a family in so out-landish a place as San Jos^. 
And indeed, though I have given praise to the hotel, I have 
given it with very little personid warrant as regards my 
knowledge either of the kitchen or cellar. My kitchen and 
cellar were beneath the British flag at the comer of the pMza, 
and I had reason to be satisfied with them in every respect. 

And I had abundant reason to be greatly gratified. For 
not only was there at San Jos^ a minister extraordinaiy , but 
also, attached to the mission, there was an extra-ordinary 
secretary of legation, a very prince of good fellows. At home 
he would be a denizen of tiie Foreign Office, and denizens of 
the Foreign Office are swells at home. But at San Jos^, 
where he rode on a mule , and wore a straw hat, and slept in a 
linendraper's shop, he was as pleasant a companion as a man 
would wish to meet on the western, or indeed on any other 
side of the Atiantic. 

I shall never forget the hours I spent in that linendraper's 
shop. The rooms over the shop , over that shop and over two 
or three others, were occupied by Sir W. Ouseley and his 
family. There was a chemist's establishment there, and 
another in the possession, I think, of a hatter. They had 
been left to pursue their business in peace ; but my fiiend the 
secretary, finding no rooms sufficiently secluded for himself 
in the upper mansion , had managed to expel the haberdasher y. 
and had located himself, not altogether uncomfortably, amon^^ 
the counters. 

Those who have spent two or three weeks in some foreign 
town in which they have no ordinary pursuits , know what it is 
to have — or perhaps, more unluc^, know what it is to be; 
without ~ some pleasant accustomed haunt, in which they 
can pretend to read, while in truth the hours are passed in 
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talking , with some few short intenrals deroted to contempla^ 
tion and tobacco. Such to me was the shop of the expc^ed 
linendiaper at San Jos^ In it, judiciously suspended among 
the counters, hung a Panami grass hainmock, in which it 
was the custom of my diplomatic friend to lie at length and 
meditate his despatches. Such at least had been his custom 
before my arrival. What became of his despatches during^ 
the period of my stay , it pains me to thiok ; for in that ham- 
mock I had soon located myself, and I fear that my presence 
was not found to be a salutary incentive to composition. • 

The sceneiy round San Jos^ is certainly striking, but not 
sufficiently so to enable one to rave about it I cannot justly 
go into an ecstasy and sing of Pelion or Ossa ; nor can I talk 
of deep ravines to which the Via Mala is as nothing. There 
is a range of hills, respectably broken into prettinessesy 
running nearly round the town, though much closer to it on 
the southern than on the other sides. Two little rivers run by 
it, which here and there fall into romantic pools, or poolk 
which would be romantic if they were not so very distant from 
home; if having travelled so far, one did not expect so very 
much. There are nice walks too , and pretty rides ; only the 
mules do not like fast trotting when the weight upon them is 
heavy. About a nule and a half from the town, there is a 
Savanab, so-called, or large square park, the Hyde Park of 
San Jos^ ; and it would be difficult to imagine a more pleasant 
place for a gallop. It is quite large enough for a race-course, 
and is open to everybody. Some part of the mountain range 
as seen from here is really beautifuL 

The valley of San Jos^, as it is called, is four thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea; and consequently, though 
within the tropics , and only ten degrees north of the line , ti^e 
climate is good, and the heat, I believe, never excessive^ 
I was there in April , and at that time , except for a few hours 
in the middle of the day , and that only on some days, there 
was nothing like tropical heat. Within ten days of my 
leaving San Jos^ I heard natives at PanamiC complaining of 
the heat as being altogether unendurable. But up there , on 
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that high plateau, the Sim had no strength that was incon« 
Tonient even to an Englishman. 

Indeed y no climate can, I imagine, be more £a«F<MBvable 
to fertility and to man's conifort at the same time than that of 
the inteiior of Ckwta Bica. The sugar-cane comes to matoiity 
much quicker than in Demerara or Cuba. There it should be 
(^t in aboint thirteen or fourteen montiis from the time it is 
planted; in Nicaragua and Costa Bica it comes to perfection 
in nine or ten. The ground without manure will afford two 
crops of com in a year. Coffee grows in great perfection, and 
giyes a yerjr heavy crop. The soil is aU volcanic, or, I should 
perhaps properly say, has been the produce of volcanoeSf 
and is indescribably fertile. And all this has been given 
wi&out that intensity of heat which in tiioee sonthecn regions 
generally accompanies tropical fertility, and which makes 
hard work fsttal to a white man; while it creates lethargy and 
idleness, and neutralizes gifts which would otherwise be 
regarded as the fairest which €k>d has bestowed on his erea* 
tures. In i^eaking thus , I refer to the central parts of Costa 
Kica only, to those which lie some thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Along the sea-shores, both of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, the heat is as great, and the climate as unwhole* 
some as in New Granada or the West Indies. It would be 
d^kult to find a place worse circumstanced in this respect 
than Punta-arenas. 

But though the vaUey or plateau of San Jos^, and the 
interior of the country generally is thus fiivourably situated, 
I cannot say that the nation is prosperous. It seems to be 
Gk>d's will that highly-fertile countries should not really 
prosper. Man's energy is brought to its highest point by the 
presence of obstacles to be overcome, by the existenoe of 
difficulties which are all but insuperable. And therefore a 
Scotdi farm will give a greater value in pi'oduce tiian an equal 
amount of land in Coeta Bica. When nature does so much, 
man will do next to nothingl 

Those who seem to do best in this country, both in trade 
and agricultitfe, are Germans. Most of those who are carrying 
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on business on a large scale are foreigners, — that is, not 
Spanish by descent. There are English here, and Americans, 
and French, bat I think the Germans are tiie most wedded 
to the country. The finest coffee properties are in the hands 
of foreigners, as also are the plantations of canes, and saw- 
mills for the preparation of timber. But they have a very 
uphill task. Labour is extremely scarce, and very dear. 
The people are not idle as the negroes are , and they loye to 
earn and put by money; but they are yery few in number; 
they have land of their own , and are materially well off. In 
the neighbourhood of San Jos^, a man's labour is worth a 
dollar a day, and even at that price it is not always to be 
had. 

It seems to be the fact that in all countries in which sla- 
very has existed and has been abolished, this subject of 
labour offers the great difficulty in the way of improvement. 
Labour becomes unpopular , and is regarded as being in some 
sort degrading. Men will not reconcile it with their idea of 
freedom. They wish to work on their own land, if they work 
at all ; and to be their own masters ; to grow their own crops, 
be they ever so small; and to sit beneath their own vine, be 
the shade ever so limited. There are those who will delight 
to think that such has been the effect of emancipation; who 
will argue , — and they have strong arguments on their side, 
— thatGrod^s will with reference to Ms creatures is best carried 
out by such an order of things. I can only say that the 
material result has not hitherto been good. As far as we at 
present see, the struggle has produced idleness and sen- 
sualily , rather than prosperity and civilization. 

It is hardly fair to preach this doctrine, especially with 
regard to Costa Bica, for the people are not idle. That, at 
least, is not specially their character. They are a humdrum, 
contented, quiet, orderly race of men; fond of money, but 
by no means fond of risking it; living well as regards 8uffi<» 
eiency of food and raiment, but still living very close ; anxious 
to effect small savings, and politically contented if the se- 
curity of those savings can be insured to them. They seem 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main* ^^ 
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to be little desirous, even among the upper classes , or what 
we would caU the tradespeople , of education , either religious 
or profane; they have no enthusiasm, no ardent desires, no 
aspirations. If only they could be allowed to sell their dulce 
to the maker of aguardiente, — if they might be permitted to 
get their little profit out of the manufacture of gin! That, 
at present, is the one grievance that affects them, but even 
that they bear easily. 

It wUl perhaps be considered my duty to express an opinion 
whether or no they are an honest people. In one respect, 
certainly. They steal nothing; at any rate, make no great 
thefts. No one is attacked on the roads; no life is in dimger 
from violence ; houses are not broken open. Nay, a traveller's 
purse left upon a table is, I believe, safe; nor will his open 
portmanteau be rifled. But when you come to deal with them, 
the matter is different. Then their conscience becomes 
elastic ; and as the trial is a fair one between man and man, 
they wiU do their best to cheat you. If they lie to you , can- 
not you lie to them ? And is it not reasonable to suppose that 
you do so? If they, by the aid of law, can get to the 
windy side of you, is not that merely their success in opposi- 
tion to your attempt — for of course you do attempt — to get 
to the windy side of them? And then bribes are in great 
vogue. Justice is generally to be bought; and when that is 
in the market, trade in other respects is not generally con- 
ducted in the most honest manner. 

Thus , on the whole , I cannot take upon myself to say 
that they are altogether an honest people. But they have 
that kind of honesty which is most essential to the man who 
travels in a wild country. They do not knock out the trav- 
eller's brains, or cut his throat for the sake of what he has 
in his pocket. 

Generally speaking, the inhabitants of Costa Rica are of 
course Spanish by descent, but here , as in aU these countries, 
the blood is very much mixed: pure Spanish blood is now, t 
take it, quite an exception. This is seen more in the phy- 
siognomy than in the colour, and is specially to be noticed in* 
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thehflir. There is a mixture of thiee races, theSpamsh, the 
native Indian , and the Negro ; but the traces of the latter are 
comparatively- light and few. Negroes, men and women, 
absolutely black, and of African birth or descent, are very 
rare; and though traces of the thick lip and the woolly hair 
are to be seen — to be seen in the streets and market-places 
— th^ do not by any means form a staple of the existing 
race. 

The mixture is of Spanish and of Indian blood, in which 
the Spanish no doubt much preponderates. The general 
colour is that of a white man , but of one who is very swarthy. 
Occasionally this becomes so marked that the observer at 
once pronounces the man or woman to be coloured. But it is 
the colouring of the Indian , and not of the negro ; the hue is 
rich , and to a certain extent bright , and the lines of the face 
are not flattened and blunted. The hair also is altogether 
human, and in no wise sheepish. 

I do not think that the inhabitants of Gosta Bica have 
much to boast of in the way of personal beauty. Indeed , the 
descendant of the Spaniard, out ofhis own country, seems to 
lose both the manly dignity and the female grace for which 
old Spain is still so noted. Some pretty girls I did see, but 
they eould boast only the ordinary prettiness which is com- 
mon to all young girls, and whicn our friends in France de- 
scribe as being the special gift of the devil. I saw no fine, 
flaming, flashmg eyes; no brilliant figures, such as one sees 
in Seville around the altar-raiLs in the churches: no profiles 
openiog upon me struck me with mute astonishment. 

The women were humdrum in their appearance, as the 
men are in their pursuits. They are addicted to crinoline , as 
is the nature of women in these ages ; but so long as their 
petticoats stuck out, that seemed to be everything. In the 
churches they squat down on the ground , in lieu of kneeling, 
with their dresses and petticoats arranged around them, 
looking like huge turnips with cropped heads — like turnips 
that, by their persevering growth, had got half their roots 

15* 
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above the groiind. Now women looking like turnips are not 
specially attractive. 

I was at San Jos^ during Passion Week, and had there- 
fore an opportiuiity of seeing the processions which are cus- 
tomaiy in Boman Catholic countries at that period. I cer^ 
tainly shonld not say that the Costa Ricans are especially a 
religious people. They are humdrum in this as in other 
respects , and have no enthusiasm either for or against the 
priesthood. Freethinking is not the national sin ; nor is fanati- 
cism. They are all Boman Catholics, most probably with- 
out an exception. Their fathers and mothers were so before 
them, and it is a thing of course. 

There used to be a bishop of Costa Rica; indeed, they 
never were without one till the other day. But not long since 
the fath» of their church in some manner displeased the Pre- 
sident: he had, I believe, taken it into his sacred head that 
he, as bishop, might make a secondparty in the state, and 
organize an opposition to the existing government; where- 
upon the President banished him, as the President can do 
to any one by his mere word, and since that time there has 
been no bishop. * * And will they not get another? ** I asked. 
'^ No ; probably not ; they don't want one. It will be so much 
money saved.** Looking at the matter in this light, there is 
often much to be said for the expediency of reducing one's 
establishment. ' ' And who manages the church ? " ' ' It does 
not require much management. It goes on in the old way. 
When they want priests they get them from Guatemata." If 
we could save all our bishoping, and get our priests as we 
want them from Guatemala, or any other factory, how ex- 
cellent would be the economy t 

The cathedral of San Jos^ is along, low building, with 
side aisles formed by very rickety-looUng wooden pillars — 
in substance they are hardly more than pcSea — numii^ from 
the ground to the roof. The building itself is mean enoivgh, 
but tiie interoal decorations are not badly arranged , and the 
general appearance ifl neat, orderly, andeooL We all know 
^e usual manner in which wooden and waxen virgins are 
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dressed and ornamented in such chiirclies. Th»e is as much 
of this here as elsewhere; but I have seen it done in worse 
taste both in France and Italy. The facade of the church, 
fronting the pl^a is hardly to be called a portion of the 
church; but is an adjunct to it, or rather the church has been 
fixed on to the facade , which is not without some architectural 
pretension. 

In New Granada — Columbia that was — the cathedrals 
are arranged as they are in old Spain. The choir is not situated 
round the altar, or immediately in front of it, as is the custom 
in Christian churches in , I believe, all other countries , but is 
erected far down the centre aisle , near the western entrance. 
This, however, was not the case in any church that I saw in 
Costa Rica. 

During the whole of Passion Week there was aconsiderable 
amount of religious activity, in the way of preaching and pro- 
cessions, whidi reached its acme on Good Friday. On that 
day the whole town was processioning from morning — which 
means four o'clock — till evening — which means two hours 
afber sunset. They had three figures, or rather three char- 
acters, — for two of them appeared in more than one guise 
and form, — each larger than life; those, namely, of our Sa- 
viour, the Virgin, and St. John. These figures are made of 
wax, and Ihe&cesofsome of them were excellently moulded. 
These are manufactured in Guatemala — as Ihe priests are; 
and the people there pride themselves on their manufacture, 
not without reason. 

The figures of our Saviour and the Virgin were in different 
dresses and attitudes, according to the period of the day which 
it was intended to represent; but the St. John was always re- 
presented in the dress of a bishop of the present age. The 
figures were supported on men's shoulders , and were carried 
backwards and forwards through every portion of the town, 
till at last, having been brought forth in tiie morning from the 
cathedral, they were allowed at night to rest in a rival, and 
certaiiily better built, though smaller church. 

I must notice one particularity in the church-going popu- 
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lation of this coantry. The women occupy thenave and centrei 
aisle, squatting on the ground, and looking, as I hare said, 
like turnips ; whereas the men never advance beyond the side 
aisles. The women ofthe higher classes — all those, indeed, 
who make any pretence to dress and finery — bring with them 
little bits of carpet, on which they squat; but there are none 
of those chairs wi^ which churches on the Continent are so 
commonly filled. 

It seemed that there is nothing that can be called society 
among the people of San Jos^. They do not go out to each 
other's homes, nor meet in public; they have neither tea- 
parties, nor dinner-parties, nor dancing-parties, nor card- 
parties. I was even assured — though I cannot say that the 
assurance reached my belief — that they never flirt! Oc-> 
casionally, on Sundays, for instance, and on holidays, they 
put on their best clothes and call on each other. But even then 
there is no conversation among them; they sit stiffly on each 
other's sofas, and make remarks at intervals, like minute 
guns, about the weather. 

''But what do they do ? " I asked. '' The men scrape mo- 
ney together, and when they have enough they build a house, 
big or little according to the amount that tiiey have scraped: 
that satisfies the ambition of a Costa Rican. When he wishes 
to amuse himself, he goes to a cock-fight.*' ''And the women?'* 
"They get married early if their fathers can give tiiem a few 
ounces" — the ounce is the old doubloon, worth here about 
three pounds eight shill ngs sterling — " and then they cook, 
and have children." "And if the ounces be wanting, and they 
don't get married?" " Then they cook all the same, but do 
not have the children, — as a general rule." And so people 
vegetate in Costa Rica. 

And now I must say a word or two about the form of gov- 
ernment in this country. It is a republic , of course, arranged 
on the model plan. A president is elected for a term of years, 
— in this case six. He has ministers who assist him in his 
government , and whom he appoints ; and there is a House of 
Congress, elected of course by the people, who make the 
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laws. The President merely carries them out, and so Utopia 
is realized. 

Utopia might perhaps be realized in such republics, or at 
any rate the realization might not be so veiy distant as it is at 
present, were it not that in all of them the practice , by some 
accident, runs so far away from the theory. 

In Costa Bica, Don Juan Rafael Mora, familiarly called 
Juanito, is now the president, having been not long since re- 
elected (?) for the thurd time. <^ We read in the < Gazette * on 
Tuesday morning that the election had been carried on Sat- 
urday, and that was all we knew about it" It is thus they 
elect a president in C!osta Bica; no one knows anything about 
it, or troubles his head with the matter. If any one suggested 
a riTal president , he would be banished. But such a thing is 
not thought of; no note is taken as to five years or six years. 
At some period that pleases him, the President says that he 
has been re-elected, and he is re-elected. Who cares? Why 
not Juanito as well as any one else? Only it is a pity he will 
not let us sell our dulce to the distillers 1 

The President's salary is three thousand dollars a year ; an 
income which for so high a position is moderate enough* But 
then a farther sum of six thousand dollars is added to this for 
o£&cial entertainment. The official entertainments, however, 
are not numerous. I was informed that he usually gives one 
party every year. He himself still lives in his private house, 
and still keeps a shop , as he did before he was president. It 
must be remembered that there is no aristocracy in this coun- 
try above the aristocracy of the shopkeepers. 

As far as I could learn, the C!ongress is altogether a farce. 
There is a congress or collection of men sent up from different 
parts of the country, some ten or dozen of whom sit occasionally 
round a table in the great hall ; but they neither debate, vote, 
nor offer opinions. Some one man, duly instructed by the 
President) lets them know what law is to be made or altered, 
and the law is made or altered. Should any member of Con- 
gress make himself disagreeable, he would, as a matter of 
pourse, be banished; taken, that is, to Punta-arenas, and 
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there told to shift for himself. Now this enforced journey to 
Pnnta-arenas does not seem to be more popular among the 
Costa Bicans than a journey to Siberia ia among the Bossians* 

Snch is the model repnblic of Central America, — admitted, 
I am told, to be the best administered of the duster of repnb* 
lies there established. This, at any rate, may certainly be 
said for it — that life and property are safe. They are safe for 
the present, and will probably remain so, miless the filibusters 
make their way into the neighbouring state of Nicaragaa in 
greater numbers and with better leaders than they have 
iutherto had. 

And it must be told to the credit of the Costa Bicans , that 
it was by them and their efforts that the invasion of Walker 
and the filibusters into Central America was stopped and re- 
pelled. These enterprising gentlemen, the filibusters, landed 
on the coast of Nicaragua, having come down fi^>m California. 
Here they succeeded in getting possession of a large portion 
of the country, that portion being the most thickly populated 
and the richest; many of the towns they utterly destroyed, 
and among them Granada, the capital. It seems that at this 
time the whole state of Nicaragua was paralyzed , and unable 
to strike any blow in its own defence. 

Having laid waste the upper or more northern country, 
Walker came down south as far as Bivas, a town still in Ni- 
caragua, but not far removed fi^>m the borders of Costa Bica. 
His intention, doubliess, was to take possession of Costa Bica, 
so that he might command the whole transit across the 
isthmus. 

But at Bivas he was attacked by the soldiery of Costa 
Bica, under the command of a brother of Don Juan Mora. 
This was in 1866, and it seems that some three thousand Costa 
Bicans were taken as far as Bivas. But few of them returned. 
They were attacked by cholera, and what with that, and 
want, and the intense heat, to which of course must be added 
what injuries the filibusters could do them, they were de« 
stroyed, and a remnant only returned. 

But in 1857 the different states of Central America joined 
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tiiemselveB in a league, with the object of expelling these fiH- 
bosters. I do not know that either of the three northern states 
sent any men to Bivas , and the weight of the straggle again 
fell upon Costa Rica. The Costa Bicans and Nicaragoans 
together invested Bivas, in which five hundred filibusters 
under Walker for some time maintained themselves. These 
men were reduced to great straits, and might no doubt have 
been taken bodily. But the Central Americans also had their 
difficulties to contend with. They did not agree very well 
together, and they had but slender means of supporting them- 
selves. It ended in a capitulation, under which Walker and 
his associates were to waU: out with their arms and all the hon* 
ours of war; and by which, moreover, it was stipulated that 
the five hundred were to be sent back to America at the ex- 
pense of the Central American States. The States , thinking 
no doubt that it was good economy to build a golden bridge 
for a flying enemy, did so send them back; and in this manner 
for a while Central America was freed from the locusts. 

Such was the capitulation of Bivas ; a subject on which all 
Costa Bicans now take much pride to themselves. And indeed, 
honour is due to them in this matter, for they evinced a spirit 
in the business when their neighbours of Nicaragua failed to 
do so. They soon determined that the filibusters would do 
them no good ; — could indeed by no possibility do them any- 
thing but harm; consequently, they resolved to have tJie fint 
blow, and tiiey struck it manfully, though not so successfully 
as might have been wished. 

The total population of Central America is, I believe, 
about two milKons, while that of Costa Bica does not exceed 
two hundred thonsand. Of the five states, Guatemala has by 
far the largest number of inhabitants ; and indeed tiie town of 
Guatemala may still be regarded as the capital of ail the isth- 
mus territories. They fabricate there not only priests and 
wax images, but doctors and lawyers, and all those expensive 
luxuries for the production of which the air of a capital is gen- 
erally considered necessary. The President of Guatemala 
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id, they say, an Indian, nearly of pure descent v Ids name is 
Carrera. 

I have spoken of the anny of Costa Bica. In point of ac- 
coutrement and outward show, they are on ordinary days 
somewhat like the troops that were not fit to march through 
Coventry* They wear no regimentals, and are only to be 
known when on duty by a very rusty-looking gun. On Sun- 
days, however, and holidays they do wear a sort of uniform, 
consisting of a neat cap , and a little braiding upon their best 
clothes. This dress, such as it is, they are obliged to find for 
themselves. The clothing department, therefore, is not 
troublesome. 

These men are enrolled after the manner of our militia. 
The fiill number should be nine thousand, and is generally 
somewhat above six thousand. Of this number five hundred 
are kept in barracks, the men taking it by turns, month by 
month. When in barracks they receive about one shilling 
and sixpence a day ; at other times they have no pay. 

I cannot close my notice of San Jos^ without speaking 
somewhat more specially of the range of public buildings. I 
am told tiiat it was built by a German , or rather by two Ger> 
mans; the basement and the upper story being the work of 
different persons. Be this as it may, it is ahandfiK>me building, 
and would not disgrace any European capital. There la in it 
a throne-room — in England, at least, we should call it a 
throne; on this the President sits when he receives ambassa- 
dors from foreign countries. The velvet and gilding were 
quite unexceptionable, and the whole is very imposing. The 
sitting of Congress is he}d in the same chamber; but that, as 
I have explamed, is not unposing. 

The chief produce of Costa lUca is coffee. Those who love 
statistics may perhaps care to know that the average yearly 
export is something under a hundred thousand quintals; now 
a quintal weighs a hundred pounds, or rather, I believe, 
ninety -nine pounds exact. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Central Amerioa. Costa Bica — Mount Irazu. 

In the neighbourhood of San Josd there is a volcanic moun- 
taiuj the name of which is Irazu. I was informed that it still 
smoked, though it had discontinued for the present the ejec- 
tion of flames and lava. Indeed, the whole country is full of 
such mountains. There is one, the Monte Blanco, the sununit 
of which has never yet been reached— so rumour says in Costa 
Bica — far distant , enveloped among other mountains, and 
to be reached only through dense aboriginal forests, which 
still emits, and is always emitting fire and burning floods of 
molten stones. 

Different excursions have been made with the object of as- 
cending the Monto Blanco , but hitherto in vain. Not long 
since it was attempted by a French baron, but he and his guide 
were for twenty days in the woods, and then returned, their 
provisions failing them. 

<' You should ascend the Monte Blanco,*' said Sir William 
Ouseley to me. ''You are a man at large, with nothing to 
do. It is just the work for you." This was Sir William's satire 
on the lightness of my ordinary occupations. Light as they 
might be, however, 1 had neither time nor courage for an un- 
dertaking such as that; so I determined to satisfy myself with 
the Irazu. 

It happened, rather unfortunately for me, that at the mo- 
ment of my arrival at San Jos^, a large party, consisting of 
Sir William's family and others, were in the very act of visit- 
ing the mountain. Those, therefore, who were anxious to see 
the sight, and willing to undergo the labour, thus had their 
opportunity; and it became impossible for me to make up a 
second party. One hope I had. The Secretary of Legation 
had not gone. Official occupation, joined to a dislike of mud 
and rough stones, had kept him at home. Perhaps I might 
prevail. The intensity of that work might give way before a 
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week's anremitting labour, and that Sybarite propensity migbt 
be overcome. 

But all my eloquence was of no araiL An absence of a daj 
and a half onlj was required ; and three were spent in proving 
that this could not be effected. The stones and mud too were 
becoming worse and worse, for the rainy season had commenced. 
In fact, the Secretary of Legation would not budge, *'Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle/' said the Secretary of Legation ; 
whereupon he lighted another cigar, and took a turn in the 
grass hammock. Now in my mind it must be a very bad game 
indeed that is not worth the candle, and ahnost any game is 
better than no game at all. 

I was thus in deep trouble, making up my mind to go alone, 
or rather alone with my guide; — for the due appreciation of 
which state of loneliness it must be borne in mind that, as I do 
not speak a word of Spanish, I should have no possible means 
of communication wili the guide, — when a low and mild voice 
fell upon my ear, offering me its proprietor as my companion. 

* ' I went up with Sir William last week,'* said the mild voice ; 
" and if you will permit me, I shall be happy to go with you. 
I should like to see it twice ; and I live at Cartago on the way." 

It was quite clear that the owner of the voice was sacrifi- 
cing himself, and offering to repeat this troublesome journey 
merely out of good nature ; but the service which he proposed 
to render me was too essential, and I could not afford to reject 
the offer. He lived in the country and spoke Spanish, and 
was, moreover, a mild, kind-hearted little gentleman, very 
suitable as a companion, and not given too pertinaciously to 
a will of his own. Now the Secretary of Legation would have 
driven me mad half a score of times during the journey. He 
would have deafened me witii politics, and with such politics 
too ! So that on the whole I knew myself to be well off with the 
mild voice. 

" You must go through Cartago," said the mild voice, ^^and 
I live there. We will dine there at the inn to-morrow, and 
then do a portion of our work the same evening." It was so 
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arranged. I was to be with him the next day at three, with a 
guide and two mules. 

On the next morning it rained provokingly* I ought to 
have started at twelve; but at that time it waspouring, and 
neither the guide nor the mules showed themsebres. *' You 
will never get there," said the Secretary of Legation, looking 
up to the murky clouds with a gleam of delight. '* The game 
is never worth such a candle as that." '< I shall get there most 
assuredly," said I, rather suUdly^ <4et the candle cost what 
it may." But still the mules did not come. 

Men have no idea of time in any country tiiat is or has been 
connected with Spain. " Tes, senor ; you said twelve, and it 
is now only two! Well, three. The day is long, senor; there 
is plenty of time. Vamonos? Since you are in such a hurry, 
shall we make a start of it ? " 

At half past two o'clock so spoke — not my guide, for, as 
will be seen by-and-by, he never spoke at all — but my guide's 
owner, who came accompanying the mules. In huge hurry, 
with suudiy mute exclamations, uttered by my countenance 
since my tongue was imintelligible, and with iq^peals to my 
watch which should have broken the man's heart as I thrust it 
into his face, I domb into my saddle. And then a poor-look- 
ing, shoeless creature, with a small straw hat tied on to his 
head by a handkerchief, with difficulty poised himself on the 
other beast. "Yamos," I exclaimed, and trotted down the 
street; for I knew that in that direction lay the road to Car- 
tago. *^€k>d be with you," said the Secretary of Legation* 
" The rainy season has set in permanently, I Imow; but per- 
haps you may have half an hour of sunshine now and again. I 
hope you will enjoy yourself." 

It was not raining when I started, and in fact did not rain 
again the whole afternoon. Itrotted valiantlydown the street, 
knowing my way so far; but at the bottom of the town the 
roads divided, and I waited for my guide. '' Go on first," said 
I, pointing along the road. But he did not understand me, 
and stood still. <' GrO on," said I, getting behind his mule as 
though to drive him. But he merely stared, and shuffled him* 
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Belf to the other side of the road. '^Cartago,'* I shouted, 
meaning that he was to show me the way there. '^ Si, senor,* 
he replied; and backed himself into the ditch ont of my way. 
He was certainly the stupidest man I ever met in my life, and 
I believe the Secretary of Legation had selected him on 
purpose. 

I was obliged to choose my own readout of two, and luckily 
chose the right one. Had I gone wrong, I doubt whether the 
man would have had wit enough to put me right. I again 
trotted on; but in a quarter of an hour was obliged to wait, for 
inj attendant was behind me, out of sight, and I felt myself 
bound to look after my traps, which were fastened to his mule. 
" Come on," I shouted in good broad English as soon as I saw 
him. "Why the mischief don't you come on?" And my voice 
was so pitched, that on this occasion I think he did understand 
something of what I meant. 

"Co-o-ome along," I repeated, as he gently drew up to 
me. And I hit his mule sharply on the crupper with my stick. 
" Spur him," I said ; and I explained what I meant by sticking 
my own rowels into my own beast Whereupon the guide 
showed me that he had no spurs. 

Now if there be one rule of life more strictly kept in Costa 
Bica than another, it is this, that no man ever mounts horse 
or mule without spurs. A man in England would as soon think 
of hunting without breeches. No muleteer was ever seen with- 
out them. And when a mule is hired, if the hirer have no 
saddle, he may chance to have to ride without one; but if he 
have no spurs, he will always be supplied. 

I took off one of my own, which, by-the-by, I had bor- 
rowed out of the Secretary of Legation's establishment, and 
offered it to the man, remembering the well-known doctrine 
of Hudibras. He then showed me that one of his hands was 
tied up, and that he could not put the spur on. Consequently 
I was driven to dismount myself, and to act equerry to this 
knight. Thrice on the road I had to do so, for twice the 
spur slipped from off his naked foot. Even with this I couM 
not bring him on. It is four leagues, or about sixteen miles, 
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from San Jos^ to Cartage, and with all my hastemng we were 
three hours on the road. 

The wa7 lay through a rich and finely-cultivated country. 
The whole of this is now called the valley of San Jos^, and 
consists, in truth, of a broad plateau, diversified by moderate 
hills and valleys, but all being at a considerable height ; that 
is, from three to four thousand feet above the sea. The road 
also is fairly good ; so good that a species of omnibus runs on 
it daily, there being some considerable traffic between the 
places; for Cartago is the second town in the republic. 

Cartago is now the second town, but not long since it was 
the capital. It was, however, destroyed by an earthquake; 
and though it has been rebuilt, it has never again taken its 
former position. Its present population is said to be ten 
thousand; but this includes not only the suburbs, but the ad« 
jacent villages. The town covers a large tract of ground, 
which is divided into long, broad, parallel streets, with a large 
pldza in the middle; as though it hadbeen expected that a fine 
Utopian city would have sprung up. Alasl there is nothing 
fine about it, and very littie that is Utopian. 

Lingering near the hotel door, almost now in a state of 
despair, I met him of the mild voice. '^ Yes; he had been 
waiting for three hours, certainly," he mildly said, as I spurred 
my beast up to the door. ''Now that I was come it was all 
right; and on the whole he rather liked waiting — that is, when 
it did not result in waiting for nothing.'* And then we sat 
down to dinner at the Cartago hotel. 

This also was kept by a German, who after a little hesita-* 
tion confessed that he had come to the country as a filibuster. 
'* You have fallen on your legs pretty well," said I ; for he had 
a comfortable house, and gave us a decent dinner. '' Yes," 
said he, rather dubiously; " but when I came to Costa Rica I 
intended to do better than this." He might, however, remem« 
ber that not one in five hundred of them had done so welL 

And then another guide had to be found, for it was clear 
iihat the one I had brought with me was useless. And I had 
a visit to make ; for my friend lived with a widow lady, who 
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would be grieved, he said, ifl passed throagh without seeing 
her. So I did call on her. I saw her again on my return 
throogh Cartage, as I shall speeify. 

With all these delays it was dark when we started. Our 
plan was to ride up to an upland pasture farm at which visi- 
tors to the mountain generally stop, to sleep there for a few 
hoars, and then to start between three and four so as to reach 
the top of the mountain by sunrise. Now I perfectly well re- 
member what I said with reference to sunrises from mountain- 
tops on the occasion of that disastrous visit to the Blue Moun- 
tain Peak in Jamaica; how I then swore that I would never 
do another mountain sunrise, having always failed lament^ 
ably in such attempts. I remember, and did remember 
this; and as far as the sunrise was concerned would cer- 
tainly have had nothing to do with the Irazu at five 
o'clock, A.M. 

But the volcano and the crater made the matter very dif- 
ferent. They were my attractions; and as the nuld voice 
suggested an early hour, it would not have become me ' i have 
hesitated. "Start at four?" "Certainly," I said. "The beds 
at the potrero" — such was the name Ihey gave the place at 
which we stopped — "wiU not be soft enough to keep lu 
sleeping." "No," said the mild voice, "they are not soft." 
And so we proceeded. 

Our road was very rough, and very steep; and the night 
was very dark. It was rough at first, and then it became 
slippery, which was worse. I had no idea that earth could be 
so sUppery. My mule, which was a very fine one, fell under 
me repeatedly, being altogether unable to keep her footing. 
On these occasions she usually scrambled up, with me still on 
her back. Once, however, near the beginning of my dif- 
ficulties, I thought to relieve her; and to do so I got off her. 
I soon found my mistake. I immediately slipped down on my 
hands and knees, and found it impossible to stand on my feet. 
I did not sink into the mud, but sUpped off it — - down, down, 
down, aa if I were going back to Cartggo, all alone in the 
dark. liwaa with ^fficnlty that I again mounted my beast | 
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but when there, there I remained let her fall as she wovld. At 
eleven o'clock we reached the potrero. 

The house here was little more than a rancho or hut; one 
of those log farm buildmgs which settlers make when they first 
clear the timber from a part of their selected lots, intending to 
replace them in a year or two by such tidy little houses ; but so 
rarely fulfilling their intentions. All through Costa Rica 
such ranches are common. On the coffee plantations and m 
the more highly-cultivated part of the country, round the 
towns for instance, and along the road to Ptrnta-arenas, the 
fanners have a better class of residence. They inhabit long, 
low*built houses, with tiled roofs and a ground floor only, 
not at all unlike farmers houses in Ireland , only tiiat there 
they are thatched or slated. Away from such patches of 
cultivation, one seldom finds any house better than a logbuilt 
rancho. 

But the rancho had a door, and that door was fastened; 
so we knocked and hallooed — ^'Dito,*' cried the guide; such 
being, I presume, the familiar sobriquet of his friend within. 
**Dito,*' sang out my mild friend with all his small energy of 
voice. " Dito,** shouted I ; and I think that my voice was the 
one which wakened the sleepers within. 

We were soon admitted into the hut, and found that we 
were by no means the first comers. As soon as a candle was 
lighted we saw that there were four bedsteads in the room, 
and that two of them were occupied. There were, however, 
two left for my friend and myself. And it appeared also that 
the occupiers were friends of my friend. They were German 
savants, one by profession an architect and the other a doctor, 
who had come up into the woods looking for birds, beasts, and 
botanical treasures, and had already been there some three or 
four days. They were amply supplied with provisions, and 
immediately offered us supper. The architect sat up in bed 
to welcome us, and the doctor got up to dear the two spare 
beds of his trappings. 

There is a luck in these things. I remember once clamber- 
ing to the top of Scafell-Pike, in Cumberland — if it chance 

The West Indiet and the Spanish Main* 16 
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to be in Westmoreland I beg the county's pardon. I expected 
nothing more than men generally look for on the tops of 
mountains; but to my great surprise I found a tent. I ven- 
tured to look in, and tiiere I saw two officers of the Engineers, 
friends of my own , sharpening their knives preparatory to 
the dissection of a roast goose. And beside the goose stood a 
bottle of brandy. Now I always looked on that as a direct 
dispensation of Providence. Walking down the mountain 
that same evening to Whitehaven, I stopped at a small public- 
house on the side of Enerdale, and called for some whisky 
and water. The article produced was not good, and so I 
said, appealing to an elderly gentleman in black, who sat by 
thehobside, very contemplative. "Ah," said he; "you can't 
get good drink in these parts, sir; I know that so well that I 
generally bring a bottle of my own." I immediately opened a 
warm conversation with that gentleman. He was a clergy- 
man of a neighbouring parish ; and in a few minutes a magnum 
of port had made its appearance out of a neighbouring cup- 
board. That I thought was another dispensation of Provi- 
dence. It was odd that they should have come together; but 
the facts are as I state them. 

I did venture on a glass of brandy and water and a slight 
morsel of bread and meat, and then I prepared to throw my- 
self on the bed immediately opposite to the doctor's. As I 
did so I saw something move inside the doctor's bed. **My 
wife is there," said the doctor, seeing the direction of my 
eyes. " Oh ! " said I ; and I at once became very moderate in 
the slight change which I made in my toilet. 

We were to start at four, and at four precisely I woke. 
As my friend had said, there was little to tempt me to sleep. 
The great drawback to the comfort of these ranches is the 
quantity of dirt which continually falls out of the roof into 
one's eyes. Then the boards are hard of course, and of course, 
also, they are infested with vermin. They tell you indeed of 
scorpions and centipedes, of preternatural wasps, andmrus- 
quitos as big as young ostriches; but 1 found none of these 
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large-looming beasts of prey. Of beasts of a smaller size I did 
find more than plenty. 

At four I was up, but my friend was very unwilling to stir. 
It was long before I could induce the mild voice to make 
itself heard in any way. At that time it was fine, but it was 
long before I could get the muleteer. When I had done so, 
and he had thrown their grass to the beasts, it began to rain 
— of course. "It rains like the d — " said I, very crossly. 
"Does it?" said the mild voice from the bed. "I am so 
sorry;** and in half a second he was again in the land of 
dreams. The doctor snored; but from the farthest remote 
comer I could see the eye of the doctor's wife looking out 
at me. 

It was between six and seven when we started. At that 
time it was not raining, but the clouds looked as like rain as 
the Secretary of Legation could have desired. And the two 
Germans were anything but consolatory in their prophecies. 
" You*U not see a stick or a stone," said the architect ; " you'd 
better stop and breakfast with us." "It is very dangerous to 
be wet in the mountains, very dangerous," said the doctor. 
"It is a bad morning, certainly," pleaded the mild voice 
piteously. The doctor's wife said nothing, but I could see 
her eyes looking out at the weather. How on earth was she 
to get herself dressed, it occurred to me then, if we should 
postpone our journey and remain there? 

It ended in our starting just two hours after the prescribed 
time. The road up from the potrero is very steep almost the 
whole way to the summit, but it was not so muddy as that we 
had passed over on the preceding evening. For some little 
way there were patches of cultivation, the ground bearing 
sweet potatoes and Indian corn. Then we came into a tract 
of beautifiil forest scenery. The land, though steep, was 
broken, and only partially covered with trees. The grass in 
patches was as good as in an English park, and the views 
through the open bits of the forest were very lovely. In four 
or five different places we found the ground sufficiently open 
for all the requirements of a picturesque country house, and 

16* 
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no prettier site for such a house could well be found. This 
was hy far the finest scenery that I had hitherto seen in Costa 
fiica; but even here there was a want of water. In ascending 
the mountain we saw some magnificent forest trees, generally 
of the kind called cotton-trees in Jamaica. There were oaks 
also — so called there — very nearly approaching our holm* 
oak in colour and foliage, but much larger than that tree is 
with us. They were all more or less covered with parasite 
plants, and those parasites certainly add greatly to the beauty 
of the supporting trunk. 

By degrees we got into thick forest — forest I mean so 
thick that it affords no views. You see and feel the trees 
that are close to you, but see nothing else. And here the 
path became so steep that we were obliged to dismount and 
let the beasts clamber up by themselves ; and the mist became 
very thick, so much that we could hardly trace our path) 
and then the guide said that he thought he had lost his 
way. 

*' People often do come out and go back again without 
ever reaching the crater at all, don*t they?*' said the mild 
voice. 

'* Very often," said the guide. 

*^But we won't be such people," saidL 

^^Ohnol" said the mild voice. '< Not if we can help it" 

'< And we will help it. Allons; andiamos; vamos." 

The firstword whichanEnglishman learns in any language 
is that which signifies a determination to proceed. 

And we did proceed, turning now hil^er and now thither, 
groping about in the mist, till at last the wood was all left 
behind us, and we were out among long grass on a mountain- 
side. *^And now," said the guide, "unless the mist clears I 
can't say which way we ought to go." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the mist did 
clear itself away altogether from one side of us. Looking 
down to the left, we could see far away into the valleys 
beneath, over large forests, and across a lower range of hills, 
till the eye could reach the cultivated plateau below. But on 
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{he oiher side, looking up to a mountain higher still than that 
on which we stood, all was not only misty, but perfectly dark 
and inscrutable. 

The guide however now knew the spot. We wore near the 
summit of Lrazu, and a farther ride of a quarter of an hour took 
us there; and indeed here there was no difficulty in riding. 
The side of the hill was covered with grass, and not over steep. 
** There," said the mild voice, pointing to a broad, bushy, 
stumpy tree , '^ there is the place where Lady Ouseley break- 
fasted." And he looked at our modest havresack. <* And we 
will breakfast there too," I answered. ''But we will go down 
the crater first" 

''Oh, yes; certainly," said the mild voice. "But perhaps 
— I don't know — I am not sure I can go exactly down into the 
crater." 

The crater of the volcano is not at the top of the mountain, 
or rather it is not at what is now the top of the mountain; so 
that at first one has to look down upon it. I doubt even 
whether the volcano has ever effected the absolute summit. I 
may as well state here that the height of the mountain on 
which we were now standing is supposed to be 11,500 feet 
above the sea-level. 

Luckily for us, though the mist reached to us where we 
stood, everything to the left of us was clear, and we could look 
down, down into the crater as into a basin. Everything was 
clear, so that we could count the different orifices, eight in 
number, of which two, however, had almost run themselves 
into one; and see, as far as it was possible to see, how the 
present formation of the volcano had been brought about. 

It was as though a veiy large excavation had been made 
on the side of a hill , commencing , indeed , not quite finom the 
summit , but veiy near it , and leaving a vast hole — not deep 
In proportion to its surface — sloping down the mountain-side. 
This huge excavation, which I take to be the extent of the 
crater, for it has evidently been all formed by the irruption of 
volcanic matter , is divided into two parts , a broken fragment 
of a mountain now lying between them; and the smaller of 
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these two has lost all yolcanic appearance. It is a good deal 
covered with bush and scrubby forest trees, and seems to hare 
no remaining connection with sulphur and brimstone. 

The other part, in which the crater now absolutely in use is 
situated, is a large hollow in the mountain-side, which might 
perhaps contain a farm of six hundred acres. Not having been, 
able to measure it, I know no other way of describing what 
appeared to me to be its size. But a great portion of this again 
has lost all its volcanic appendages; except, indeed, that 
lumps of lava are scattered over the whole of it, as they are, 
though more sparingly , over the mountain beyond. There is 
a ledge of rock running round the interior of this division of 
the excavation, half-way down it, like a row of seats in a 
Roman amphitheatre, or an excrescence, if one can fancy such, 
half-way down a teacup. The ground above this ledge is of 
course more extensive than that below , as the hollow narrows 
towards the bottom. The present working mouth of the vol* 
canic, and all those that have been working for many a long 
year — the eight in number of which I have spoken — lie at 
the bottom of this lowest hollow. This I should say might 
contain a farm of about two hundred acres. 

Such was the form of the land on which we looked down. 
The descent from the top to the ledge was easy enough, and 
was made by myself and my friend with ^considerable rapidity^ 
I started at a pace which convinced him that I should break 
my neck, and he followed, gallantly resolving to die with me. 
" You'll surely kill yourself, Mr. TroUope; you surely will," 
said the mild voice. And yet he never deserted me. 

** Sir William got as far as this ," said he , when we were on 
the ledge, but he got no further. '* We will do better than Sir 
William," said I. '' We will go down into that hole where we 
see the sulphur." " Into the very hole ? " " Yes. If we get 
to windward , I think we can get into the very hole. Look at 
the huge column of white smoke ; how it comes all in this 
direction! On the other side of the crater we should not feel it" 

The descent below the ledge into my smaller farm was not 
made so easily. It must be understood that our guide was left 
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above with the muleB. We should have brought two men, 
whereas we had only brought one; and had therefore to per- 
form our climbing unassisted. I at first attempted it in a direct 
line, down from where we stood; but I soon found this to be 
impracticable , and was forced to reascend. The earth was so 
friable that it broke away from me at every motion that I 
made; and after having gone down a few feet I was glad 
enough to find myself again on the ledge. 

We then walked round considerably to the right , probably 
for more than a quarter of a mile , and there a little spur in the 
hillside — a buttress as it were to the ledge of which I have 
spoken — made the descent much easier, and I again tried. 

'* Do not you mind following me ,*' I said to my companion, 
for I saw that he looked much aghast. *< None of Sir WiUiam's 
party went down there," he answered. *'Are you sure of 
that?'* I asked. " Quite sure ," said the mild voice. "Then 
what a triumph we will have over Sir William I " and so saying 
I proceeded. " I think I'll come too," said the mild voice. "If 
I do break my neck nobody'U be much the worse ;'* and he did 
follow me. 

There was nothing very difficult in the clambering, but, 
unfortunately, just as we got to the bottom the mist came 
pouring down upon us , and I could not but bethink me that I 
should find it very difficult to make my way up again without 
seeing any of the landmarks. I could still see fUl below me, 
but I could see nothing that was above. It seemed as though 
the mist kept at our own level, and that we dragged it with us. 

We were soon in one of the eight small craters or mouths 
of which I have spoken. Looking at them from above, they 
seemed to be nearly on a level, but it now appeared that one 
or two were considerably higher than the others. We were 
now in the one that was the highest on that side of the excava- 
tion. It was a shallow basin, or rather saucer, perhaps sixty 
yards in diameter, the bottom of which was composed of 
smooth light -coloured sandy clay. In dry weather it would 
partake almoBt of theiiature of sand. Many many years had 
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oertaioly rolled by nnce this mouth had been eloquent with 
brimstone. 

The place at this time was very cold. My friend had 
brought a large shawl with him, with which over and over 
again he attempted to cover my shoulders. I^hayingmeditated 
much on the matter , had left my cloak above. At the present 
moment I regretted it sorely; but, as matters tamed out, it 
would have half smothered me before our walk was over. 

We had now nothing for it but to wait till the mist should 
go off. There was but one open mouth to this mountain —one 
veritable crater from which a column of smoke and sulphur 
did then actually issue, and this, though the smell of the 
brimstone was already oppressive, was at some little distance. 
Gradually the mist did go off, or rather it shifted itself conti- 
nually , now ascending far above us , and soon returning to our 
feet. We then advanced between two other mouths, and came 
to that which was nearest to the existing crater. 

Here the aperture was of a very different kind. Though no 
smoke issued from it , and though there was a small tree grow** 
iDg at the bottom of it , — showing , as I presume , that there 
had been no eruption from thence since the seed of that tree 
had fallen to the ground, — yet the sides of the crater were as 
sharp and steep as the walls of a house. Into those which we 
had hitherto visited we could walk easily; into this no one 
eould descend even a single foot, unless, indeed, he descended 
somewhat more than a foot so as to dash himself to pieces at 
the bottom. They were, when compared together, as the 
interior of a plate compared to that of a tea-caddy. Now a 
traveller travelling in such realms would easily extricate him- 
self from the plate, but the depths of the tea-caddy would 
offer him no hope. 

Having walked round this mute volcano, we ascended to 
the side of the one which was now smoking, for the aperture to 
this was considerably higher than that of the last one men- 
tioned. As we were then situated, the smoke was bearing 
towards us, and every moment it became more oppressive; but 
I saw y w thought I saw , that we could skirt round to the back 
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of the crater, so as not to g^t its full volume upon ns; and so I 
proceeded, he of the mild voice mildly eiqsoetnlating, but 
always following me. 

But when we had ascended to tiie level of the hole the wind 
suddenly shifted , and the column of smoke dispersing envel** 
oped us altogether. Had it come upon us in all its thickest 
mass I doubt whether it would not have first stupefied and then 
choked us. As it was, we ran for it, and succeeded in running 
out of it It affected me , I think , more powerfully than it did 
my companion, for he was the first to regain his speech. '* Sir 
William, at any rate, sawnothing like that," said he, coughing 
triumphantly. 

I hope that I may never feel or smell anything like it again. 
This smoke is emitted from the earth at the bottom of a deep 
hole very similar to that above described. The sides of it aU 
round are so steep that it is impossible to make even an attempt 
to descend it. By holding each other's hands we could look 
over into it one at a time , and see the very jaws in the rock 
from which the stream of sulphur ascends. It comes out quite 
yellow, almost a dark yellow, but gradually blanches as it 
expands in its course. These jaws in the rock are not in the 
centre of the bottom c^the pit, but in a sharp angle, as it were, 
so that the smoke comes up against one side or wall, and that 
side is perfectly encrusted witibi the sulphur. It was at the end 
of the orifice, exactly opposite to this , that we knelt down and 
looked over. 

The smoke when it struck upon us, immediately above this 
wall, was hot and thick and fall of brimstone. The stench for 
a moment was very bad; but the effect went off at once, as 
soon as we were out of it. 

The mild voice grasped my hand very tightly as he crept 
to the edge and looked over. *' Ah ! *' he said, rejoicing greatly, 
'^Sir William never saw that, nor any of his party; I am so 
glad I came again with you. I wonder whether anybody ever 
was here before.*' Hundreds doubtless have been , and thoU" 
saods will be. Nine out of every ten men in London , between 
thei^es of fifteen and fifty , would thank little of the trouble 
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and less of the danger of getting there ; but I could not inter- 
fere with the triumph of my friend , so I merely remarked that 
it certainly was a veiy singular place. 

And then we had to reascend. It was now past eleven 
o'clock , and as yet we had had no breakfast , for I cannot call 
that cup of coffee which we took at starting a breakfast , even 
though the German architect handed to each of us from out 
of his bed a hunch of beef and a crust of bread. Luckily the 
air was clear for a while , so that we could see what we were 
about, and we began to climb up on the side opposite to that 
by which we had descended. 

And here I happened to mention that Miss Onseley had 
eonmiissioned me to get two bits of lava, one smooth and the 
other rough — unfortunately, for at once the mild voice de- 
clared that he had found two morsels which would exactly 
suit the lady's taste. I looked round, and , lo ! there was my 
small friend with two huge stones, each weighing about 
twenty pounds, which, on the side of the mountain, he was 
endeavouring to pack under his arms* Now, the mountain 
here was very steep and very friable; the burnt shingle 
slipped from under our feet at every step; and, to make 
matters worse, we were climbing in a slanting direction. 

" My dear fellow , it would kill you to carry those lumps to 
the top," I said; '^donotthmkofit." 

But he persevered. *' There were no lumps of lava such 
as those ," he said , '* to be found at the top. They were just 
what Miss Ouseley wanted. He thought he would be able to 
manage with them. They were not so very heavy, if only the 
ground did not slip so much." I said what I could , but it was 
of no avail , and he followed me slowly with his sore burden. 

I never knew the weather change witii such rapidity. At 
this moment the sun was bright and veiy hot, and I could 
hardly bear my coat on my shoulders as I crept up that hill. 
How my little friend followed with his shawl ainl the lava 
rocks I cannot conceive. But , to own the truth, going down 
hiU suits me better than going up. Years and obesity tell 
upon the wind sooner than they do on the legs — so , at least, 
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it is with me. Now my mild friend hardly weighed fifteen 
otmces, while I ! 

And then, when we were again on the ridge, it began to 
rain most gloriously. Hitherto we had had mist , but this was 
a regular down-pour of rain — such moisture as the Secretary 
of Legation had been praying for ever since we started. 
Again and again the mild voice offered me the shawl , which, 
when I refused it, he wrapped round the lumps of lava, 
scorning to be drier than his companion. From the summit 
to the ledge we had come down fast enough, but the ascent 
was very different. I, at any rate, was very tired, and my 
friend was by no means as fresh as he had been. We were 
both in want of food, and our clothes were heavy with wet. 
He also still carried his lumps of lava. 

At last, all raining as it was, I sat down. How far we 
might still be from the top I could not see ; but be it far or be 
it near, nature required rest. I threw myself on the ground, 
and the mild voice not unwillingly crouched down close to me. 
" Now we can both have the shawl ," said he , and he put it 
over our joint shoulders; that is, he put the shawl on mine 
while the fringe hung over his own. In half a minute we were 
both asleep, almost in each other's arms. 

Men when they sleep thus on a mountain-side in the rain 
do not usually sleep long. Forty winks is generally acknow- 
ledged. Our nap may have amounted to eighty each, but I 
doubt whether it was more. We started together, rubbed 
our eyes, jumped to our feet, and prepared ourselves for 
work. But, alas! where was the lava? 

My impression is that in my sleep I must have kicked the 
stones and sent them rolling. At any rate , they were gone. 
Dark and wet as it was , we both went down a yard or two, 
but it was in vain ; nothing could be seen of them. The mild 
voice handed me the shawl, preparing to descend in their 
search ; but this was too much. * ^ y ou wDl only lose yourself," 
said I , laying hold of him , *' and 1 shall have to look for your 
bones. Besides, I want my breakfast! We will get other 
Specimens above.** 
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^' And perhaps they will be jast as goody** said he, eheeiv 
folly, when he found that he would not be allowed to hare 
his way. 

« Every bit,** said I. And so we trudged on, and at last 
reached our mules. From this point men see, or think that 
they see , the two oceans — the Atlantic and the Pacific — 
and this sight to many is one of the main objects of the ascent. 
We saw neither the one ocean nor the other. 

We got back to the potrero about three, and found our 
German friends just sitting down to dinner. The architect 
was seated on his bed on one side of the table arranging the 
viands , while the doctor on the other scooped out the brains 
of a strange bird with a penknife. The latter operation he 
performed with a view of stu£Sng, not himself, but the animal. 
They pressed us to dine with them before we started , and we 
did so, though I must confess that the doctor's occupation 
rather set me against my food. ''If it be not done at 
once ,** said he , apologiziog , '' it can't be done well ; ** and he 
scraped, and scraped , and wiped his knife against the edge of 
the little table on which the dishes were placed. What had 
become of the doctor's wife I do not know , but she was not at 
the potrero when we dined there. 

It was evening when we got into Oartago, and veiy tired 
we were. My mind, however, was made up to go on to San 
Jos^ that night, and ultimately I did so ; but before starting, I 
was bound to repeat my visit to the English lady with whom 

my mild friend lived. Mrs. X was , and I suppose is , the 

only Englishwoman living in Cartage, and with tiiat sudden 
intimacy which springs up with more than tropical celerity in 
such places, she told me the singular history of her married 
life. 

The reader would not care that I should repeat it at 
length, for it would make this chapter too long. Her husband 
had been engaged in mining operations, and she had come 
out to G-natemala with him in search of gold. From thence, 
after a period of partial success, he was enticed away into 
Costa Rica. Some speculation there, in winch he or his 
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partners were concerned , promised better than that other one 
in Guatemala, and he went, leaving his jonng wife and chil* 
dren behind him. Of coarse he was to return very soon , and 

of course he did not return at alL Mrs. X was left with 

her children searching for gold herself. *'£yerf evening," 
she said, **I saw the earth washed myself, and took up with 
me to the house the gold that was found.*' What an occupa- 
tion for a young Englishwoman , the mother of three children ! 
At this time she spoke no Spanish, and had no one with her 
who spoke English. 

And then tidings came from her husband that he could not 
come to her, and she made up her mind to go to him. She 
had no money, the gold- washing having failed ; her children 
were without shoes to their feet; she had no female com- 
panion; she had no attendant but one native man; and yet, 
starting from the middle of Guatemala, she made her way to 
the coast, and thence by ship to Costa Rica. 

After that her husband became engaged in what, in those 
countries, is called *' transit." Now ^'transit" means the 
privilege of making money by transporting Americans of the 
United States over the isthmus to and from California, and in 
most hands has led to frtmd, filibustering, ruin , and destruc- 
tion. Mr.X , like many others, was taken in, and ac- 
cording to his widow's account , the matter ended in a deputa- 
tion bdng sent , from New York I think , to murder him. He 
was struck wi^ a life-preserver in the streets of San Jos^, 
never fully recovered from the blow, and then died. 

He had become possessed of a small estate in the neigh- 
bouriiood of Cartago, on the proceeds of which the widow was 
now living. " And will you not return home ? " I said. " Yes ; 
when I have got my rights. Look here — " and she brought 
down a ledger, showing me that she had all manner of claims 
to all manner of shares in aU manner of mines. ^^Aurom 
irrepertum et sic melius situm ! * * As regards her , it certainly 
would have been so. 

For a coined sovereign, or five-dollar piece, I have the 
most profound respect. It is about the most faithful servant 
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that a man can have in his employment, and shotQdbe held 
as by no means subject to those scurrilous attacks which a 
pharisaically moral world so often levels at its head. But of 
all objects of a man's ambition, uncoined gold, gold to be 
collected in sand, or picked up in nuggets, or washed out 
of earth, is, to my thinking, the most delusive and most 
dangerous! Who knows, or has known, or ever seen, any 
man that has returned happy from the diggings , and now sits 
contented under his own fig-tree? 

My friend Mrs. X was still hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, the hidden gold of the Central American moun- 
tains. She slapped her hands loudly together , for she was a 
woman of much energy , and declared that she would have her 
rights. When she had gotten her rights she would go home. 
Alasl alas! poor lady! 

^'And you," said I, to the mild voice, ''will not you 
return?" 

** I suppose so," said he, "when Mrs. X goes;" and he 

looked up to the widow as though confessmg that he was 
bound to her service, and would not leave her; not that I 
think they had the slightest idea of joining their lots together 
as men and women do. He was too mild for that. 

I did ride back to San Jos^ that night , and a most fright- 
ful journey I had of it. I resumed, of course, my speechless, 
useless, dolt of a guide — the man whom the Secretary of 
Legation had selected for me before I started. Again I put 
my spur on his foot , and endeavoured to spirit him up to ride 
before me, so that I might know my way in the dark; but it 
was in vain ; nothing would move him out of a walk, and I was 
obliged to leave him. 

And then it became frightAilly dark — pitch dark as men 
say — dark so that I could not see my mule's ears. I had 
nothing for it but to trust to her; and soon found, by being 
taken down into the deep bed of a river and through deep 
water, that we had left; the road by which I had before 
travelled. The beast did not live in San Jos^ I knew, and I 
looked to be carried to some country rancho at which she 
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would be at home. But in a time sufficiently short, I found 
mjself in San Jos^. The creature had known a shorter cut 
than that usually taken. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Central America — San Jos^ to Greytown. 

Mt purpose was to go right through Central America, 
from ocean to ocean, and to accomplish this it was necessary 
that I should now make my way down to the mouth of the San 
Juan river — to San Juan del Norte as it was formerly called, 
or Greytown, as it is now named by the English. This 
road, I was informed by all of whom I inquired, was yery 
bad, — so bad as to be all but impracticable to English 
travellers. 

And then, just at that moment, an event occurred which 
added greatly to the ill name of this route. A few days before 
I reached San Jos^ , a gentleman resident there had started 
for England with his wife, and they had decided upon going 
by the San Juan. It seems that the lady had reached San 
Jos^, as all people do reach it, by Panamd and Punta-arenas, 
and had Bu£Pered on the route. At any rate , she had taken a 
dislike to it, and had resolved on returning by the San Juan 
and the Serapiqui rivers , a route which is called the Serapi- 
qui road. 

To do this it is necessary for the traveller to ride on mules 
for four, five, or six days, according to his or her capability. 
The Serapiqui river is then reached , and from that point the 
further journey is made in canoes down the Serapiqui river 
till it falls into the San Juan, and then down that river to 
Greytown. 

This gentleman with his wife reached the Serapiqui in 
safety, though it seems that she suffered greatly on tibie road. 
But when once there, as she herself said, all her troubles 
were over. That weary work of supporting herself on her 
mule, through mud and thorns and thick bushes, of scrambling 
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over precipices and through rivers, was done. She had beea 
very despondent, even from before the time of her starting; 
but now, she said, she believed that she should live to see her 
mother again. She was seated in the narrow canoe , among 
cloaks and cushions, with her husband close to her, and the 
boat was pushed into the stream. Almost in a moment, within 
two minutes of starting, not a hundred yards from the place 
where she had last trod, the canoe struck against a snag or 
i^tumed fragment of a tree and was overset. The lady was 
borne by the stream among the entangled branches of timber 
which clogged the river, and when her body was found life 
had been long extinct. 

This had happened on the very day that I reached San 
Jos^, and the news arrived two or three days afterwards. The 
wretched husband, too, made his way back to the town, 
finding himself unable to go on upon his journey alone , with 
such a burden on his ba^. What could he have said to 
his young wife*s mother when she came to meet him at 
Southampton, expecting to throw her arms round her 
daughter? 

I was again lucky in having a companion for my journey. 

A young lieutenant of the navy , Fitzm by name, whose 

vessel was lying at Greytown, had made his way up to San 
Jose on a visit to the Ouseleys , and was to return at the same 
time that I went down. He had Indeed travelled up with the 
bereaved man who had lost his wife, having read the funeral 
service over the poor woman*s grave on the lonely shores of 
the Serapiqui. The road, he acknowledged, was bad, too 
bad, he thought, for any female; but not more Ihan sufficiently 
so to make proper excitement for a man. He, at any rate, 
had come over it safely; but then he was twenty-four, and I 
forty-four; and so we started together from San Jos^, a crowd 
of friends accompanying us for the first mile or two. There 
was that Secretary of Legation prophesying that we should be 
smothered in the mud; there was the Consul and the Consul's 
brother; nor was female beauty wanting to wish us well on 
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our road , and maybe to fling an old shoe after as for luek at 
we went upon our journey. 

We took four mules, that was one each for ourselves, and 
two for our baggage; we had two guides or muleteers, ac- 
cording to bargain, both of whom travelled on foot. The 
understanding was, that one mule lightly laden with pro- 
visions and a pair of slippers and tooth-brush should accom- 
pany ns, one man also going with us; but that the heavy- 
laden mule should come along after us at its own pace. 
Things, however, did not so turn out: on the first day both 
ike men and both the mules lagged behind, and on one oo» 
casion we were obliged to wait above an hour for them; but 
after that we all kept in a string together , having picked up a 
third muleteer somewhere on the road. We had also with us 
a distressed British subject, who was intrusted to my tender 
mercies by the Consul at San Jos^. He was not a good 
sample of a Britisher ; he had been a gold-finder in California, 
then a filibuster, after that a teacher of the piano in the 
country part of Costa Bica, and lastly an omnibus driver. He 
was to act as interpreter for us, which, however, he did not 
do with much honesty or zeal. 

Our road at first lay through the towns of Aredia and 
Barba, the former of which is a pleasant-looking little village, 
where, however, we found great difficulty in getting any- 
thing to drink. Up to this, and for a few leagues further, the 
road was very fair, and the land on each side of us was 
cultivated. We had started at eight a.m., and at about three 
in the afternoon there seemed to be great doubt as to where 
we should stop. The leading muleteer wished to take us to a 
house of a friend of his own , whereas the lieutenant and I 
resolved that the day's work had not been long enough. I 
take it that on the whole we were right , and ike man gave in 
'with sufficient good humour; but it ended in our passing the 
night in a miserable raneho. That at the potrero, on the road 
to the volcanic mountain, had been a palace to it. 

And here we got into the forest ; we had hitherto been as- 
cending the whole wajr from San Jos^, and had by degrees 

fhe Wett Indies and the SpanUh Main^ 17 
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lost all appearance of tillage. Still, however, there had been 
open spaces here and there cleared for cattle , and we had not 
as yet found ourselves absolutely enveloped by woods. This 
rancho was called Buena-vista; and certainly the view from it 
was very pretty. It was pretty and extensive , as I have seen 
views in Baden and parts of Bavaria; but again there was 
nothing about which I could rave. 

I shall not readily forget the night in that rancho. We 
were, I presume, between seven and eight thousand feet 
above the sea-level; and at night, or rather early in the 

morning , the cold was very severe. Fitzm and I shared 

the same. bed; that is, we lay on the same boards, and did 
what we could to cover ourselves with the same blankets. In 
that country men commonly ride upon blankets, having them 
strapped over the saddles as pillions, and we had come so pro- 
vided; but before the morning was over I heartily wished for 
a double allowance. 

We had brought with us a wallet of provisions, certainly 
not too well arranged by Sir William Ouseley's most re«r 
prehensible butler. Travellers should never trust to butlers. 
Our pi^ce de resistance was a ham, and lo! it turned out to 
be a bad one. When the truth of this fact £rst dawned upon 
us it was in both our minds to go back and slay that butler: 
but there was still a piece of beef and some chickens, and 
there had been a few dozen of hard-boiled eggs. But 

Fitzm would amuse himself with eating these all along 

the road: I always found when the ordinary feeding time 
came that they had not had the slightest effect upon his 
appetite. 

On the next morning we again ascended for about a couple 
of leagues , and as long as we did so the road was still good; 
the surface was hard , and the track was broad , and a horse- 
man could wish nothing better. And then we reached the 
summit of the ridge over which we were passing; this we did 
at a place called Desenganos, and from thence we looked 
down into vast valleys all running towards the Atlantic 
Hitherto the fall of water had been into the Pacific. 
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At this place w^ found a vast shed, with numberlesB bins 
and troughs lying under it in great confiision. The facts , as 
£Eur as I could learn , were thus : Up to this point the gorem- 
ment, that is Don Juan Mora, or perhaps his predecessor, 
had succeeded in making a road fit for the transit of mule 
carts* This shed had abo been built to afford shelter for the 
postmen and accommodation for the muleteers. But here 
Don Juan*s efforts had been stopped; money probably had 
£Ettled; and the great remainder of the undertaking will, I 
fear, be left undone for many a long year. 

And yet this, or some other road irom the valley of San 
Jos^ to the Atlantic, would be the natural outlet of the 
country. At present the coffee grown in the central high 
lands is carried down to Punta-arenas on the Pacific, although 
it must cross the Atlantic to reach its market; consequently, 
it is either taken roimd the Horn, and its sale thus delayed 
for months , or it is transported across the isthmus by railway, 
at an enormous cost. They say there is a point at which the 
Atlantic may be reached more easily than by the present 
route of the Serapiqui river; nothing, however, has as yet 
been done in the matter. To make a road fit even for mule 
carts, by the course of the present track, would certainly be 
a work of enormous difficulty. 

And now our vexations commenced. We found that the 
path very soon narrowed, so much so that it was with difficulty 
we could keep our hats on our heads; and then the surface of 
the path became softer and softer, till our beasts were up to 
their knees in mud. All motion quicker than that of a walk 
became impossible; and even at this pace the struggles in the 
mud were both frequent and uncomfortable. Hitherto we had 
talked fluently enough, but now we became very silent; we 
went on following, each at the other*s tail, floundenng in the 
mud 9 silent, filtiby, and down in the mouth. 

^'I tell you what it is," said Fitzm at last, stopping 

on the road, for he had led the van, *^I can't go any farther 
without breiLkfast*" We referred the matter to the guide, and 

17* 
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found thatCareUaneo, the place appointed for x>ur next stage, 
was 0tyi two hours distant. 

^*Two hours! Why, half an hour si&ee you saM it uras 
only a league I *' But what is the use of espostala)ting ^ih a 
man who can't speak a word of English? 

So we got off our mules, and dragged out our wallet among 
the bushes. Our hard-boiled eggs were all gone, and it seemed 
as though the trarelling did not add iresh delights to the cold 
beef; so we devoured another fowl , and waahed it down with 
brandy and water. 

As we were so engaged three men passed us with heavy 
burdens on their backs. They ware tall, thin^ muscular 
fellows, with bare legs, and linen clothes, — one of them 
apparently of nearly pure Indian blood. It was dear that the 
loads they carried were very weighty. They were borne high 
np on the back, and suspended by a band from the forehead, 
so that a great portion of the weight must have fallea on the 
muscles of the neck. This was the post; and as they had 1^ 
San Jos^ some eight hours after us , and had come by « longer 
route , so as to take in another town, they must have travelled 
at a very fast pace. It was our object to go down theSerapiqui 
river in the same boat with the post. We had some dottbt 
whether we should be able to get any other, aeeix^ that the 
owner of one such canoe had been drowned, I believe in an 
endeavour to save the unfortimate lady of whom I have 
spoken; and any boat taken separately would be much more 
expensive. 

So, as quick as might be, we tied up our fragments and 
proceeded. It was after this that I really learned how bXL" 
powerful is the force of mud. We came at last to a track that 
was divided crossways by ridges , somewhat like the ridges of 
ploughed ground. Each ridge was perhaps a foot and a half 
broad, and the mules invariably stepped between them , not 
on them. Stepping on them they could not have held' their 
feet Steppmg between fStnem <hey came at eaeh tUfep With 
their belly to &e ground , so that the rider's feet and legs were 
trailing in the mud. The straggles of the peor brutai w«r« 
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dieadiy; It seemed to me frequently impossible that my 
beast should extricate himself, laden as he was. But still he 
wentonpatientlyy slowly, and continuously; splash, splash; 
slosh, slosh 1 Every muscle of his body was working; and 
every mosole of my body was working also. 

For it b not very easy to sit upon a mule under such cir- 
cumstances. The bushes were so close upon me that one hand 
was required to guard my face from the thorns; my knees 
were constantly in contact with the stumps of trees , and when 
my knees were free from such difficulties, my shins were sure 
to be in the wars. Then the poor animal rolled so from side to 
Aide in his incredible struggles with the mud that it was fre- 
quently necessary to hold myself on by the pommel of the 
saddle. Added to this, it was essentially necessary to keep 
some sort of guide upon the creature's steps , or one's legs 
would be absolutely broken. For the mule cares for himself 
only, and not for his rider. It is nothing to him if a man's 
knees be put out of joint against the stump of a tree. 

Splash, splash, slosh, slosh! on we went in this way for 
hours ) almost without speaking. On such occasions one is 
apt to become mentally cross, to feel that the world is too 
hard for one, that one's own especial troubles are much worse 
than those of one's neighbours , and that those neighbours are 
unfairly favoured. I could not help thinking it very unjust 

that I should be fifteen stone, while Fitzm was only eight. 

And as for that distressed Britisher, he weighed nothing 
at all. 

Splash, splashy slosh, slosh 1 we were at it all day. At 
Careblaneo — the place of the wMte-faced pigs I understood 
it to mean; — they say that there is a race of wUd hogs with 
white faces wbioh inhabit the woods hereabouts — we over- 
took the post, and kept close to them afterwards. This was a 
pasture farm in the very middle of the forest, a bit of cleared 
land on which some adventurer had settled himself and dared 
to live. The adventurer himself was not there, but he had a 
very pretty wife^ with whom my friend the lieutenant seemed 
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to bave contracted an intimate acquaintance on bis previous 
journey up to San Jose. 

But at Carebli^ico we only stopped two minutes, during 
which, howerer, it became necessary that the lieutenant 
should go into the rancbo on the matter of some article of 
clothes which had been left behind on his previous journey; 
and then, again, on we went, slosh, slosh, splash, splash! 
My shins by this time were black and blue , and I held myself 
on to my mule chiefly by my spurs. Our way was still througb 
dense forest, and was always either up or down hill. And 
here we came across the grandest scenery that I met with in 
the western world; scenery which would admit of raving, if it 
were given to me to rave on such a subject. 

We were travelling for the most part along the side of a 
volcanic mountain, and every now and then the declivity 
would become so steep as to give us a full view down into the 
ravine below, with the prospect of the grand, steep, wooded 
hill on the other side , one huge forest stretching up llie moun- 
tain for miles. At the bottom of the ravine one's eye would 
just catch a river, looking like a moving thread of silver wire. 
And yet, though the descent was so great, there would be no 
interruption to it. Looking down over the thick forest trees 
which grew almost from the side of a precipice , the eye would 
reach the river some thousand feet below, and then ascend on 
the other side over a like unbroken expanse of foliage. 

Of course we both declared that we had never seen any- 
thing to equal it. In moments of ecstasy one always does so 
declare. But there was a monotony about it, and a want of 
grouping which forbids me to place it on an equality with 
scenery really of the highest kind, with the mountains, for 
instance, round Colico, with the head of the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, or even with the views of the upper waters of Kil- 
lamey. 

Aadthen, to speak the truth, we were too much engulfed 
in mud , too thoughtftil as to the troubles of the road , to enjoy 
it thoroughly. "Wonderful that; isn't it?" "Yes, reiy 
wonderful; fine break; for heaven's sake do get .on." That 
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Is tiie tone which men are apt to adopt under such circum- 
Btanoes. Five or tax pounds of thick mud clinging round one's 
hoots and inside one's trousers do not add to one's enjoyment 
of scenery. 

Mud, mud; mud, mud! At about five o'clock we splashed 
into another pasture farm in the middle of the forest, a place 
called San Miguel, and there we rested for that night. Here 
we found that our beef also must be thrown away, and that 
our bread was all gone. We had picked up some more hard- 
boiled eggs at ranches on the road, but hard-boiled eggs to 
my companion were no more than grains of grarel to a ^urn- 
door fowl; they merely enabled him to enjoy his regular diet 
At this place, however, we were able to purchase fowls — 
skinny old hens which were shot for us at a moment's warning. 
The price being, here and elsewhere along the road, a dollar 
a head. Tea and candles a ministering angel had given to me 
at the moment of my departure from San Jos^. But for them 
we should have indeed been comfortless , thirsty, and in utter 
darkness. Towards evening a man gets tired of brandy and 
water, when he has been drinking it since six in the morning. 

Our washing was done under great difficulties , as in these 
districts nether nature nor art seems to have provided for 
such emergencies. In this place I got my head into a tin pot, 
and could hardly extricate it. But even inside the houses and 
ranchos everything seemed to turn into mud. The floor 
beneath one's feet became mud with the splashing of the 
water. The boards were begrimed with mud. We were 
offered coffee that was mud to the taste and touch. I felt 
that the blood in my veins was becoming muddy. 

And then we had another day exactly like the former, ex- 
cept that the ground was less steep , and the vistas of scenery 
less grand. The weather also was warmer, seeing that we 
were now on lower ground. Monkeys chattered on the trees 
around us, and the little congo ape roared like a lion. Ma- 
caws flew about, generally in pairs; and we saw white tur- 
keys on the trees. Up on the higher forests we had seen none 
of these animals. 
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There «xe wild hogs also in these woods, and ounces. The 
ounce here is, I believe, properlj styled the puma, though 
the ipeople Always call them lions. They grow to about the 
8ize<of a Newfoundland dog. The wild cat also is common 
here , the people styling them tigers. The xagoa is , I take it, 
their proper name. None of these animals will, I belieye, 
attack a man miless provoked or pressed in pursuit; and not 
even then if 'a way of escape be open to Mm. 

We agaiu brcNEik&sted at a forest clearing, paying a dollar 
each for tough old hens^ imd in tiie evening we came to a 
cacao plantation in the middle of the forest which had been 
laid out and settled by an American of the United States 
residing in Central America. This place is not far from the 
Serapiqui river , and is called Padregal. It was here that the 
young Ueutenant had read the funeral service over the body of 
that unfortunate lady. 

I went with him to visit the grave. It was a spot in the 
middle of a grass enclosure , fenced off rudely so as to guard it 
from beasts of prey. The funeral had taken place after dusk. 
It had been attended by some twelve or fourteen Costa Bican 
soldiers who are kept in a fort a little below, on the banks of 
the Serapiqui. Each of these men had held a torch. The hus^ 
band was tiiere, and another Englishman who was travelling 
with him; as was also , I believe , the proprietor of the place. 
So attended, the body of the Englishwoman was committed to 
its strange grave in a strange country. 

Here we picked up another man, an American, who also 
had been looking for gold, and perhaps doing a turn as a 
filibuster. Him too the world had used badly, and he was 
about to return with all his golden dreams unaccomplished. 

We had one more stage down to the spot at which we were 
to embark in the canoe — the spot at which the lady had been 
drowned — and this one we accomplished early in the morn- 
ing. This place is called the Muelle , and here there is a fort 
with a commandant and a small company of soldiers. The 
business of the commandant is to let no one up or down the 
liver without a passport; and as a passport cannot be pro* 
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eared imy where nearer than San Jos^ , here may ante a great 
diffionlty to traTellen* We were duly provided, hot our 
recently -picked -up American friend was not; and he was 
nmply told that he would not be allowed to get into a boat on 
therirer. 

^'I neyer seed sueh a d-nl country in my life," said the 
American. " They would not let me leave Sim Jos^ tfll I paid 
every shilling I owed; and now that I have paid, I ain*t no 
better ofL I wish I hadn't paid a d — d cent" 

I advised him to try what some further operation in the 
way of payment would do, and with this view he retired with 
the commandant. In a minute or two they both returned, and 
the commandant said he would look at his instructions again. 
He did so , and declared that he now found it was compatible 
with his public duty to allow the American to pass. *^But I 
i^idl not have a cent left to take me home," said the American 
tome. He was not a smart man, though he talked smart For 
when the moment of departure came all the places in the boat 
were taken , and we left him standing on the shore. '* Weil, 
Vm darned!" he said; and we neither heard nor saw more 
of him. 

That passage down tiieSerapiqui was not without interest, 
though it was somewhat monotonous. Here, for the first time 
in my Ufe , I found my bulk and size to be of advantage to me. 
In the after part of the canoe sat the master boatman, the 
captain of the expedition, steering with a paddle. Then came 
the mails and our luggage , and next to them I sat , having a 
seat to myself, being too weighty to share a bemsh with a 
neighbour. I therefore could lean back among the luggage; 
and with a cigar in my month, with a little wooden bicber of 
weak brandy and water beside me, I found that the position 
haditaohazms. 

On the next thwart sat, cheek by jowl, the lieutenant and 
the dislaressed Britisher. Unfortunately tiiey had aothing on 
whiditoleau, and I sincerely pitied my friend, ^iHio, I foar, 
did not enjoy his position. Bat what could I do? Any change 
in our arrangements would have upset the canoe. And then 
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elose in the bow of the boat sat the two natives paddling ; and 
they did paddle without cessation all that day, and all the 
next till we reached Greytown. 

TheSerapiquiisafineriyer; very rapid, but not so much 
80 as to make it dangerous, if care be taken to avoid the snags* 
There is not a house or hut on either side of it ; but the forest 
comes down to the veiy brink. Up in the huge trees the 
monkeys hung jabbering, shaking their ugly heads at the 
boat as it went down, or screaming in anger at this invasion of 
their toritories. The macaws flew high over head, making 
their own music , and then there was the constant little splash 
of the paddle in the water.  The boatmen spoke no word, but 
worked on always, pausing now and again for a moment to 
drink out of the hollow of tibeir hands. And the sun became 
hotter and hotter as we neared the sea; and the musquitoes 
began to bite; and cigars were lit with greater frequency. 
'Tis thus that one goes down the waters of tibe Serapiqui. 

About three we got into the San Juan. This is the river 
by which the great lake of Nicaragua empties itself into the 
sea; which has been the channel used by the transit com- 
panies who have passed from ocean to ocean through Nicara* 
gua; which has been so violently interfered with by filibusters, 
till all such transit has been banished from its waters; and 
which has now been selected by M. Belly as the course for his 
impossible canaL It has seen dreadful scenes of crudty, 
wrong, and bloodshed. Now it runs along peaceably enough, 
in its broad, shallow, swift course, bearing on its margin here 
and there the rancho and provision -ground of some vrild 
pettier who has sought to overcome 

" The whipg and scorns of time — 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's oontnmely,^ 

by looking for bread and shelter on those sad , sunburnt, and 
solitary banks. 

We landed at one such place to dine, and at another to 
sleep , selecting in each place some better class of habitation. 
At neither place did we find the owner there, but persons left 
in charge of the place At the first the man was a G^erman; a 
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singularlj handsome and dirty indiyidna!, who neyer shared 
or washed himself, and lived there, ever alone, on bananas 
and miuk-melons. He gave us frnit to take into the boat with 
us , and when we parted we shook hands with him. Out here 
every one always does shake hands with every one. Bat as I 
did so I tendered him a dollar. He had waited upon us, 
bringing water and plates; he had gathered fruit for us; and 
he was , after all , no more than the servant of the river squat- 
ter. But he let the dollar fall to the ground, and that with 
some anger in his face. The sum was made up of the small 
silver change of the coimtry, and I felt rather little as I 
stooped under the hot sun to pick it up from out the mud of 
the garden. Better that than seem to leave it there in anger. 
It is often hard for a traveller to know when he is wished to 
pay, and when he is wished not to pay. A poorer-looking 
individual in raiment and position than that German I have 
seldom seen; but he despised my dollar as though it had been 
dirt 

We slept at the house of a Greytown merchant, who had 
maintained an establishment up the river, originally with the 
view of supplyiag the wants of the Ameriean travellers passing 
in transit across the isthmus. The flat-bottom steamers which 
did some five or six years since ply upon the river used to take 
in wood here and stop for the night. And the passengers were 
wont to come on shore , and call for rum and brandy ; and in 
this way much mon^ was made. Till after a time fiUbusters 
came instead of passengers ; men who took all the wood that 
they could find there — hundreds of dollars* worth of sawn 
wood, and brandy also — took it away with them, saying that 
they would give compensation when they were established in 
the country, but made no present payment And then it be- 
came tolerably clear that the time for making money in that 
locality had passed away. 

They came in great numbers on one such oceasion, and 
stripped away everything they could find. Sawn wood for 
their steam-boilers was especially desirable, and they took all 
that had been prepared for the usual wants of tiie tiyer* 
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Having helped theiniselYes to this , and snch other ehatteb a* 
were* at the momoit needed and at hand , Hiey went ob theb 
way, grimly ivjoicing. On the following day most of then 
retmraed; s<Mne without arms, some without legs, some even 
without heads; a wretched , wounded, mutilated , sore*struck 
hody of filibusters. The boiler of their large steamer had 
bunt, scattering destruction far and near. It was euztent 
among tiie filibusters that the logs of wood had been laden 
with gunpowder in order to effect Uiis damage. It ia mora 
probable, that being filibusters, rough and ready as the phrase 
goes, they had not duly looked to their en^eering properties* 
At any rate, they all returned. On the whole, these filibusten 
hare suffered dire punishment for thdr sins. 

At any rate, Uie merehant under whose roof we slept rt* 
eeived no payment for his wood. Here we Ibund two men 
liTing, not hi such squalid msery as that hMlq>endent German^ 
but nerertiidess sufficiently isolated from the wodd. One was 
an old Swedish sailor, who seemed to speak every language 
under the sun , and to have been in evety portion of the globe, 
whether under the sun or otherwise. At any rate , we oonld 
not induce him to own to not having been in any place. Tim* 
buctoo; yes, indeed, he had unfortunately been a captive 
there for time years. At Mecca he had passed as an Arab 
among the Arabs , having made the great pilgrknage in com* 
pany with many children of Mahomet, wearing the green tur* 
ban as a veritable child <^f Mahomet Idmself. Portsmouth he 
knew well, having had many a row about tiie Head. We could 
not eatdh hmi tripping, though we put him through his lacings 
to the best of our joint geogri^ycal knowledge. At present 
he was a poor gardener on the San Juan river, having begun 
lifs as a lieutenant in the Swedish navy. He had seen too 
much of the world to refuse the dottar which was offiered to 
him. 

On the next monnng we reached Greytown , following the 
San Juan river down to that pleasant plaoe. There is another 
passage out to the sea by the Colorado , a branch river which, 
striking out irom Ihe San Juan, runs iuto the ocean by a 
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ahoHehr xshannel. This aIbo has been thouglit of i» a co«ra6 
for tiie projected cana!, preferable to that of the Saa JaaiL^^ I 
believe Uieiii to be equally ioipraetioable. The Bun Joan ii;v«r 
itself is so shallow that we were frequently im the ^rmmd even 
in oikr ligfat eanoe. 

And wint shall I say of €hreytown? We have a-Gonsnl* 
iGheiieral there, or at least had one when these pages were 
written; aOonsnl-GNneral whoae duty it is, or was, to hsv^ 
imdsr his i^eialcare theEing of Miosquitia — - as some people 
are pleased to call this coast «-«- of the Mosquito coast as It is 
;geoerally styled. Bluefields, further along the coast, is the 
•diesen reeidenoe of this sable tyrant; but Greytown is the 
capital of his dominions. IKew it is betiered that, in defiarenee 
io thd fMkigs of the Ui^ted States, and to the American 
•reading of tiie Olaytoa^Bulwer treaty, and in d^ermee, I auy 
Add , to a Teiy seasflble consideration that tiie matter is of no 
peaiible moment to ourselves, the protectorate of tiw Mosquito 
eoast is to be abandoned. What the king will do I cannot 
•imagine; but it w31 be a happy day I should think for our 
Coiwul when he is vemoved from Greytown. 

Of all the plaoes in whioh I have ever put my foot ^ i think 
that is the most wretched. It is a small towa , perhaps of two 
thousand inhabitants , though this on my part is a mere guess, 
itt the month of tlie Ban Juan, and smimmdcd on every «ide 
'either by water or impassable forests. A wa& of a mile in aeny 
direction would be impossible , unless along the beach of the 
nea; but this is of less importaaee, as the ^ntlnmi heat would 
prevent any one fipom linking of vuoh exeroise. Sundry 
Americans live here, worshipping the absighty dollar as 
Americans do, keeping liquor shops and warehouses; and with 
the Americans , sundry Englishmen and sundry Germans. 
Of the female population I saw nothing except some negro wo- 
men, and one white, or rather red-faced owner of a rum shop. 
The native population are the Musquito Indians ; but it seems 
that they are hardly allowed to live in Greytown. They are 
to be seen paddling about in their canoes , selling a few eggs 
md chickens , catching turtle, and not rarely getting drunk. 
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They would seem from their eolonr and phjsiognomy to be a 
cross between the negro and the Indian; and such I imagine 
to be the case. They have a language of their own, but ^os4 
on the coast almost idwajs speak English also. 

My gallant young friend, Fit2sm— , wasinconmumdof a 
small s<^oner inside the harbour of Greytown. As the accom- 
modation of the city itself was not inviting, I gladly took up 
my quarters imder his flag until the English packet, whi<^ 
was then hourly expected, should be ready to carry me to 
Colon and St Thomas. I can only say that if I was com* 
mander of that schooner I would lie outside the harbour, so as 
to be beyond the ill-usage of those frightful musquitoes. The 
country has been well named Mosquitia. 

There was an American man-of-war and also an English 
man-of-war — sloops-of-war both I beliere technically — 
lying off Gbreytown; and we dined on board them both, on 
two consecutive days. Of the American I will say , speaking 
in their praise, that I never ate such bacon and peas. It may 
be that the old hens up the Serapiqui river had rendered me 
peculiarly susceptible to such delights; but nevertheless, I 
shall always think that there was something peculiar about 
the baoon and peas on board the American sloop -of- war 
"St. Louis-'' 

And on the second day the steamer came in; the " Trent,*' 
Captain Moir; we then dined on board of her, and on the 
same night she sailed for Colon. And when shall I see that 
gallant young lieutenant again? Putting aside his ui^ust, 
and I must say miraculous consumption of hard-boiled eggs, I 
could hardly wish for a better travelling companion. 
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CHAPTEB XXL 

Oentral America — Bailways, Oanals , and Transit. 

How best to get about this world which God has given us 
is certainly one of the most interesting subjects which men 
have to consider, and one of the most interesting works on 
which men can employ themselves. 

The child when bom is first suckled, then fed with a 
spoon; in his next stage, his food is cut up for him, and he 
begins to help himself; for some years alter that it is still 
carved under parental authority; and then at last he sits 
down to the full enjoyment of his own leg of mutton, under 
his own auspices. 

Our development in travelling has been much of the same 
sort, and we are not perhaps beginning to use our own knife 
and fork, though we hardly yet understand the science of 
carving; or at any rate, can hardly bring our hands to the 
duly dexterous use of the necessary tools. 
, We have at least got so far as this , that we perceive that 
the leg of mutton is to be cooked and carved. We are not to 
eat hunks of raw sheep cut off here and there. The meat to 
suit our palates should be put on a plate in the guise of a 
cleanly sUce , cut to a certain thickness , and not exceeding a 
certain size. 

And we have also got so far as this , that we know that the 
world must be traversed by certain routes , prepared for us 
originally not by ourselves,, but by the hand of Otod, We 
were great heroes when we first got round the Cape of Good 
Hope, when we first crossed the Atlantic, when we first 
doubled Cape Horn. We were then learning to pick up our 
crumbs with our earUest knives and forks , and there was con- 
siderable peril in the attempt. We have got beyond that now, 
and have perceived that we may traverse the world without 
going round it. The road from Eorope to Asia is by Egypt 
and the Isthmus of Suez, not by the Cape of Good Hopi^ 
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So also 18 fhe road irom Europe to the West of America , and 
from the east of America to Asia hj the isthmus of Central 
America, and not by Cape Horn. 

We have found out this , and have , I presume , found out 
also that this was all laid out for us by the hands of the 
Creator, — prepared exactly as the sheep have been prepared. 
It has been only necessary that we should learn to use the 
good things given us. 

That tiiere are reasons why the way should not have been 
made absolutely open we may well suppose, though we cannot 
perhaps at present well understand. How currents of the sea 
might have run so as to have impeded rather than have as- 
sisted navigation, had the two Americas been disjoined; 
how pernicious winds might have blown , and injurious waters 
have flowed, had the Red Sea opened into the Mediterranean, 
we may imagine , though we cannot know. That the world's 
surface, as formed by God, is best for God's purposes, and 
therefore certainly best for man's purposes , that most of us 
must believe. 

But it is for us to carve Ihe good things which are put 
before us , and to And out the best way in which they may be 
carved. We may, perhaps, ftadj think that we have done 
much towards acquiring this knowledge, but we certainly 
know that there is more yet to be done. We have lines of rail- 
ways from London to Manchester; from Calais across France 
and all the Glermanies to Eastern Europe; from the coast of 
Maine, through the Canadas, to the Central territories of the 
United States; but there are no lines yet from New York to 
California, nor from the coast of the Levant to Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

But perhaps the two greatest points which are at this 
moment beeing mooted, with reference to the carriage about 
the wofld of mankind and man's goods, concern the mode in 
which we may most advantageously pass across Ihe isthmuses 
of Suez and Panama. These are the two land obstacles in the 
way of navigation , of direct water carriage round the earth's 
belt — obstades as they appear to us , though in truth so pro* 
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bablj locks formed by the Almighty for the assistance of our 
naYigation. 

For many years, it is impossible to say how many, but 
for some few centuries as regards Panama, and for many 
centuries as regards Suez, this necessity has been felt, and 
the minds of men in those elder days inclined naturally to 
canals. In the days of the old kings of Egypt, antecedent to 
Cleopatra, attempts were made to cut through the sands and 
shallow li^es from the eastern margin of the Nile's delta to 
the Bed Sea; and the idea of piercing Central America in 
some point occurred to the Spaniards immediately on their 
discovering the relative position of the two oceans. But in 
those days men were iid^ts, not as yet trusted with the 
carving-knife. 

The work which unsuccessfully filled the brains of so 
many thoughtful men for so many years has now been done 
— at any rate to a degree. Bailways have been completed 
from Alexandria on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Bed 
Sea, and from Pauama on the Pacific, to Aspinwall or Colon 
on the Caribbean Sea. These railways are now at work, and 
passengers are carried across with sufficient rapidity. The 
Isthmus of Suez, over which the line of railway runs for some- 
thing over two hundred miles, creates a total delay to our 
Indian mails and passengers of twenty-four hours only, and 
the lesser distance of the American isthmus is traversed in 
three hours. Were rapidity here as necessary as it is in the 
other case — and it will doubtless become so — the conveyance 
from one sea to the other need not create a delay of above 
twelve hours. 

But not the less are many men — good and scientific men 
too — keenly impressed with the idea that the two isthmuses 
should be pierced with canals, although these railways are at 
work. All mankind has heard much of M. Lesseps and his 
Suez canal. On that matter I do not mean to say much here. 
I have a very strong opinion that such canal will not and 
cannot be made; that all the strength of the arguments 
adduced in the matter are hostile to it; and that steaiA 

The Wett Indiet and the SpaniA Main* 18 
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navigation by land will and onght to be the means of transit 
through Egypt. But that matter is a long way distant from 
our present subject. It is with referenoe to the transit over 
the other isthmus that I propose to say a few words. 

It is singular, or perhaps if rightly considered not singular, 
that both the railways have been constructed mainly by 
Anglo-Saxon science and energy, and under the pressure of 
Anglo-Saxon influence; while both the canal schemes most 
prevalent at the present day owe their repute to French 
eloquence and French eniihusiasm. M. Lesseps is the patron 
of the Suez canal, and M. Belly of that which is, or is not to 
be , constructed from San Juan del Norte , or Greytown , to 
the shores of the Pacific. 

There are three proposed methods of crossing the isthmus, 
that by railway, that by canal, and a third by the ordinary 
use of such ordinary means of conveyance as the land and the 
waters of the country afford. 

As regards railway passage , one line being now open and 
at work, has those nine points in its favour which possession 
gives. It does convey men and goods across with great 
rapidity, and is a reality, doing that which it pretends to do. 
Its charges, however, are very high ; and it would doubtless be 
well if competition, or fear of competition, could be made to 
lower them. Five pound is charged for conveying a passenger 
less than fifty miles; no class of passengers can cross at a 
cheaper fare ; and the rates charged for goods are as high in 
comparison. On the other 'side , it may be said that the pro- 
ject was one of great risk, that the line was from its circum- 
stances very costly , having been made at an expense of about 
thirty -two thousand pounds a mile — I believe, however, 
that a considerable portion of the London and Birmingham 
line was equally expensive — and that trains by which money 
can be made cannot run often , perhaps only six or seven times 
a month each way. 

It is, however, very desirous that the fares should be low- 
ered , and the great proifits accruing to the railway prove tliat 
this may be done. Eventually they doubtless will be lowered. 
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The only other line of railway which now seems to be spo- 
ken of as practicable for a passage of the isthmus is one the 
construction of which has been proposed across the re- 
public of Honduras , from a spot called Port Gortez , in 
the Bay of Honduras, on the northern or Atlantic side, to 
some harbour to be chosen in the Bay of Fonseca, on the 
southern or Pacific side. Mr. Squier, who was Oharg^ d' Af- 
faires from the United States to Central America , and whose 
work on the republics of Central America is well known, 
strongly advocates this line, showing in the first place that 
from its position it would suit the traffic of the United States 
much better tiian that of Panama; as imdoubt^dly it would, 
seeing that the transit from New York to California, yUl Pa- 
nama, must go down south as far as latitude 7 <* north; whereas, 
by the proposed route through Honduras it need not descend 
below lat. 13® north, thus saving double that distance in the 
total run each way.* Mr. Squier then goes on to prove that 
the country of Honduras is m every way suited for the purpo- 
ses of a railway; but here I am not sure that he carries me 
with him. The road would have to ascend nearly three thou- 
sand feet above the sea- level ; and though it laay be true that 
the grades themselves would not be more severe than many 
that are now to be found on railways in full work in other coun- 
tries , nevertheless it must be felt that the overcoming such 
an altitude in such a country, and the working over it when 
overcome , would neeessarily add greatly to the original cost 
of the line, and the subsequent cost of runxdng. The Panama 
line goes throngh a country comparatively level. Then the 

* Not that we may take all that Mr. Squier says on this stibject as 
proved. His proj^bsed route for the traffic of the United States is from the 
western coast of Florida to the chosen port, Port Cortes, in Honduras ; and 
be attempts to show that this is pretty nearly the only possible passage in 
those seas tree from hurricanes and danger. But this passage is right 
across the Gulf of Mexico, and vessels would have to stem the fall force of 
the golf-stream on their passage down f^om Florida. 

In all such matters where a man betiomes warm on a sehem*^ he feels 
himself compelled to prove that the gods themselves have pointed out the 
plan as the only one fit for adoption , as the only 6ne tree trota all evil and 
blesaed with every advantage. We Are always over-proving our points. 

18* 
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distance across Honduras is one hundred and fifly miles , and 
it is computed that the line would be two hundred miles: the 
length of the Panama line is forty •> seven or forty- eight miles. 

The enormous cost of the Panama line arose from the diffi^ 
cultj of obtaining the necessary sort of labour. The natiyes 
would not work as they were wanted, and£uropean8 died there ; 
so that at last, labour was imported from the coast of New Qra- 
nada. At the high level named as the summit of the Honduras 
route, the climate would no doubt be comparatively mild, and 
labour easy to be borne; but near the coast of the Bays, both 
of Honduras and Fonseca, the heat would be as great as at 
Aspinwall and Panama , and the effects probably the same. 

As regards our British traffic, the route by tiie Isthmus of 
Panama is the better situated of the two. Looking at a map 
of the world — and it is necessary to take in the whole world, 
in order that the courses of British trade may be seen ^ it does 
not seem to be of much consequence, as regards distance, 
whether a bale of g^ods from London to Sydney should pass 
the isthmus by Honduras or Panama; but in fact, even for 
this route, the former would labour under great disadvan- 
tages. A ship in making its way from Honduras up to Ja- 
maica has to fight against the trade winds. On this account 
our mail steamer from Belize to Jamaica is timed only at 
four miles an hour, though the mail to Honduras is timed 
at eight miles an hour. This would be the direct route from 
the terminus of the Honduras line to Europe^ and matters 
would be made only worse if any other line were taken. But 
the track from Panama to Jamaica is subject to what sailors 
call a soldier's wind; even working to St Thomas, and thereby | 
getting a stronger slant of the trade winds against them, cm.* 
mail steamers can make eight or nine miles an hour. 

As regards our trade to Chili and Peru, it is clear that 
Honduras is altogether out of our way; and as regards our 
coming trade to Fnzer Kiver and Vancouver's Island, though 
the absolute distance, vift Honduras, would be something 
shorter, that benefit would be neutralized by the disadvan- 
tageous position of the Bay of Honduras as above explained* 
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But the great advantage which the Panama line enjoys is 
the fact of its being already made. It has the nine points vohich 
possession gives it. Its forty -eight miles cost one million six 
hmidred thousand pounds. It cannot be presumed that two 
himdred miles through Honduras could be made for double 
that sum; and seeing that the Honduras line would be in oppo- 
sition to the other, and only be used if running at fares lower 
than those of its rival, I cannot see how it would pay, or 
where the money is to be procured. I am not aware that the 
absolute cost of the proposed line through Honduras has 
been accurately computed. 

As regards the public interest, two lines would no doubt 
be better than one. Competition is always beneficial to the 
consumer; but in this case , I do not expect to see the second 
line made in our days. That there will in future days be a 
dozen ways of commodiously crossing the isthmus — when we 
have thoroughly learned how best to carve our leg of mutton 
— I do not at all doubt. 

It may be as well to state here that England is bound by a 
treaty with Honduras, made in 1836, to assist in furthering 
the execution of this work by our countenance, aid, and pro- 
tection, on condition that when made, we Britishers are to 
have the full use of it; as much so, at least, as any other 
people or nation. And that, as I take it, is the sole and 
only meaning of all those treaties made on our behalf with 
Central America, or in respect to Central America — 
Clayton- Bui wer treaty, new Ouseley treaty, and others; 
namely, that we, who are desirous of excluding no per- 
son firom the benefits of this public world- road ^ are not 
ourselves to be excluded on any consideration whatever. And 
may we not boast that this is the only object looked for in all 
our treaties and diplomatic doings? Is it not for that reason 
that we hold Gibraltar, are jealous about Egypt, and resolved 
to have Perim in our power ? Is it not true that we would fain 
make all ways open to aU men? that we would have them 
open to ourselves, certainly; but not closed against any hu- 
man being? If that, and such like, be not what our di« 
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plomatists are doing, then I, for one, misunderstand their 
trade. 

So much for the two railways , and now as to the proposed 
canals. Here no happy nndertaking can boast of the joys of 
possession. No canal is as yet open carrying men and goods 
with, shall we say, twenty-five per cent, profit on the outlay. 
Ah, that is an elysinm which does not readily repeat itself. 
Oh, thou thrice happy Colonel Totten , who hast constructed 
a raUway resulting in such celestial beatitude ! 

The name of canals projected across the isthmus has been 
legion , and the merits of them all have in their time beea 
hotly pressed by their special advocates. That most to the 
north, which was the passage selected by Cortes, and press- 
ed by him on the Spanish government, would pass through 
Mexico. The line would be &om the Gulf of Campechay , up 
the river Coatzacoalcoz , to Tehuantepec, on the Pacific. 
This was advocated as lately as 1845 , but has now , I believe, 
been abandoned as impracticable. Gh>ing south down the 
map , the next proposition of which I can find mention is for a 
canal from the head of the Lake of Dulce through the state of 
Guatemala; the Lake or Gulf of Dulce being at the head of 
the Gulf of Honduras. This also seems to have been aban- 
doned. Then we come, to the proposed Honduras railway, of 
which mention has been made. 

Next below this we reach a cluster of canals, all going 
through the great inland lake of Nicaragua. This scheme , or 
one of these schemes, has also been in existence since the times 
of the early Spaniards; and has been adhered to with more or 
less pertinacity ever since. This Lake of Nicaragua was to be 
reached either direct by the river San Juan, or by entering the 
river San Juan from the ocean by the river Colorado, which 
is in effect a branch of the San Juan; the projected canal 
would thus ascend to the lake. From thence to the Pa^c 
various passages for egress have been suggested; at first it 
was intended , naturally , to get out at the nearest practicable 
point, that being probably at San Juan del Sur. They have San 
Juans and San Jos^ quite at pleasure about these countries. 
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Then came the grand plan of the present French emperor, 
bearing at least his name, and first published, I think, in 
184j6; this was a very grand plan, of course. The route of 
" transit*' was to be right up the Lake of Nicaragua to its nor- 
thern point; there the canal was to enter the River Tipitapa, 
and come out again in the northern Lake of Managua; from 
thence it was to be taken out to the Pacific at the port of 
Realejo.. This project included the building of an enormous 
city, which was to contain the wealth of the new world, and 
to be , as it were, a new Constantinople between the two lakes ; 
but the scheme has been abandoned as being too costly, too 
imperial. 

And now we have M. Belly's scheme; his scheme and 
pamphlet of which I will say a few words just now , and there- 
fore I pass on to the others. 

The line of the River Chagres, and from thence to the 
town of Panama — being very nearly the line of the present 
railway — was long contemplated with favour , but has now 
been abandoned as impracticable; as has also the line over the 
Isthmus of Darien, which was for a while thought to be the 
most feasible, as being the shortest. The lie of the land, 
however, and the nature of the obstacles to be overcome, have 
put this scheme altogether out of the question. 

Next and last is the course of the River Atrato , which runs 
into the Gulf of Darien , but which is , in fact , the first of the 
great rivers of South America ; first, that is, counting them as 
commencing from the isthmus. It runs down from the Andes 
parallel to the coast of the Pacific , and is navigable for many 
miles. The necessary surveys , however, for connecting this 
river with the Pacific have never yet been made ; and even if 
this plan were practicable, the extremely low latitude at 
which the Pacific ocean would be reached would make such a 
line bad for our trade , and quite out of the question for the 
chief portion of the American *' transit." 

It appears, therefore, that there are insuperable objec- 
tions to all these canal routes, unless it be to some route 
passing through the Lake of Nicaragua. By reference to a 
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map of Central America it will be seen that the waters of this 
lake, joined to those of the San Juan riirer, comprise the 
breadth of nearly the whole isthmus, leaving a distance not 
exceeding twenty miles to be conquered by a canaL At first 
sight this appears to be very enticing, and M. Belly has 
been enticed. He has been enticed , or at any rate writes 
as though this were the case; anything worded more elo- 
quently, energetically, and grandiloquently, than his pam- 
phlet in favour of this route I have not met, even among 
French pamphlets. 

M. Felix Belly describes himself as a '^publiciste," and 
chevalier of the order of Saint Maurice and Lazarus, and of 
the order of Medjidie. As such he has made a convention 
with Don Thomas Martinez, President of the republic of 
Nicaragua, and with Don Juan Bafael Mora, President of 
the republic of Costa Rica, in accordance with which he, 
Chevalier Belly, is to cut a canal or water-route for ships 
through the territories of those potentates , obtaining thereby 
certain vast privileges, including the possession of no small 
portion of ^ose territories, and the right of levying all 
manner of tolls on the world*s commerce which is to pass 
through his canal. And the potentates above named are in 
return to receive from M. Belly very considerable subsidies 
out of these tolls. They bind themselves, moreover, to permit 
no other traffic or transit through their country, securing to 
M. Belly for ninety-nine years the monopoly of the job; and 
granting to him the great diplomatic privilege of constituting 
his canal, let it be here or there, the boundary of the realms 
of these two potentates. 

What strikes me with the greatest wonder on reading — 
not the pamphlet, for that is perhaps more wonderful in other 
respects — but the articles of the convention, is, that these 
three persons, the potentates aforesaid and the chevalier, 
should have among them the power of doing all this; or that 
they should even have had the power of agreeing to do aU 
this; for really up to this period one seems hardly to have 
heard in £ngland much about any one of them. 
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That there should be presidents of these two republics is 
supposed, as there are also, doubtless, of San Salvador and 
Venezuela , and all the other western republics ; but it is to be 
presumed that as presidents of republics they can have them- 
selves no more power to give away a ninety-nine years' pos- 
session of their lands and waters than can any other citizen* 
Mr. Buchanan could hardly sell to any Englishman , however 
enterprising, the right of making a railway from New York to 
San Francisco. The convention does certainly bear two other 
signatures, which purport to be those of the ministers of 
foreign af^irs attached to those two republics ; but even this 
hardly seems to give us a sufficient guarantee of power. What 
if we should put our money into the canal, and future presi- 
dents should refuse to be bound by the agreement? 

But M. Belly's name stands on his side alone. No foreign 
minister or aide-de-camp is necessary to back hb signature. 
The two potentates having agreed to give the country, he will 
agree to make the canal — he, M. Belly, Publiciste and Che- 
valier. It is to cost altogether, according to his account, 
120,000,000 francs — say, four million eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Of a company, chairman, and directors we 
hear nothing. We cannot find that the shares are in the 
market. Probably they may be too valuable. On our own 
Stock Exchange the matter does not seem to be much known, 
nor do we perceive that it is quoted among French prices. 
Nevertheless, M. Belly has the four million eight hundred 
thousand pounds already in his breeches-pockets , and he will 
make the canal. I wonder whether he would drain London 
for us if we were to ask him. 

But wonderful as is the fact that these three gentlemen 
should be about to accomplish this magnificent undertaking 
for the world, the eloquence of the language in which the 
undertaking is described is perhaps more wonderful still. 

*' On the first of May, 1858, at Rivas, in Nicaragua , in the 
midst of a concourse of circumstances fiill of grandeur, a con- 
vention was signed which opens to civilization a new view and 
unlimited horizons. The hour has come for commencing 
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with resolution this enterprise of cutting the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama The solution of the problem must be no longer 

retarded. It belongs to an epoch which has given to itself the 
mission of pulling down barriers and suppressing distances. It 
must be regarded, not as a private speculation, but as a 
creation of public interest — not as the work of this people or 
that partj, but as springing from civilization itself." Then 
M. BeUy goes on to say that this project, emanating from a 
man sympathetic with the cause and a witness of the heroism 
of Central America, namely himself, possesses advantages — 
which of course could not attach to any scheme devised by a 
less godlike being. 

It may be seen that I have no great belief in the scheme of 
M. Belly; neither have I in many other schemes of the present 
day emanating from Englishmen, Americans, and others. 
But it is not that disbelief, but my admiration for French 
eloquence which urges me to make the above translation. 
Alas I I feel that I have lost so much of the Gallic fragrance ! 
The Parisian aroma has escaped from the poor English 
words I 

Is not this peculiar eloquence used in propagating all 
French projects for increased civilization? From the in- 
vention of a new constitution to that of a new shirt is it even 
wanting? We, with our stupid, unimaginative platitudes, 
know no better than to write up ^^ Eureka" when we think we 
have discovered anything; but a Freuchman tells his coun- 
trymen that they need no longer be mortals; a new era has 
come: let them wear his slippers and they will walk as gods 
walk. How many new eras have there not been? Who is not 
sick of the grandiloquence of French progress? ''Now — 
now we have taken the one great step. The dove at length 
may nestle with the kite , the lamb drink with the wolf. Men 
may share their goods, certain that others will share with 
them. Labour and wages, work and its reward, shall be 
systematized. Now we have done it, and the world shall be 
happy." Well ; perhaps the French world is happy. It may 
be that the liberty which they have propagated ^ ike equality 
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which they enjoy, and the fraternity which they practise, is 
fit for them! 

But when has truly mighty work been heralded by magni- 
loquence? Did we have any grand words from old George 
Stephenson, with his "vera awkward for the cou"? Was 
there aught of the eloquent sententiousness of a French 
marshal about the lines of Torres Yedras? Was Luther apt 
to speak with great phraseology? If words ever convey to my 
ears a positive contradiction of the assertion which they affect 
to make , it is when they are grandly antithetical and magnifi- 
cently verbose. If, in addition to this, they promise to man- 
kind "new epochs, new views, and unlimited horizons,'* 
surely no further proof can be needed that they are vain, 
empty, and untrue. 

But the language in which this proposal for a canal is 
couched is hardly worth so much consideration — would be 
worth no consideration at all , did it not come before us now as 
an emblem of that which at this present time is the most perni- 
cious point in the French character; a false boasting of truth 
and honesty, with little or no relish for true truth and true 
honesty. 

The present question is whether M. Belly's canal scheme 
be feasible ; and , if feasible , whether he has or can attain the 
means of carrying it out. 

In the first place , it has already come to pass that the con- 
vention signed with such unlimited horizons has proved to be 
powerless. It is an undoubted fact that it was agreed to by 
the two presidents; and as far as one of them is concerned, it 
is, I fear, a fact also that for the present he has sufficient 
power in his own territory to bind his countrymen , at any rate 
for a time, by his unsupported signature. Don Juan Rafeiel 
Mora, in Costa Rica, need care for no congress. If he were 
called dictator instead of president, the change would only 
be in the word. But this is not exactly so in Nicaragua. 
There, it seems, the congress has refused to ratify the treaty 
as originally made. But l^ey have, I believe, ratified another, 
in which M. Belly's undertaking to make the canal is the same 
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as before, but from which the enormous grant of land, and 
the stipulations as to the boundary line of the territories are 
excluded. 

In M. Belly's pamphlet he publishes a letter which he has 
received from Lord Malmesbury, as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Af^Eurs — or rather a French translation of such a 
letter. It is this letter which appears to have given in Central 
America the strongest guarantee that something is truly 
intended by M. Belly's project. Both in the pamphlet, and in 
the convention itself, repeated reference is made to the 
French government; but no document is given, nor even is 
any positive assertion made, that the government of the 
emperor in any way recognizes the scheme. But if this letter 
be true, and truly translated. Lord Malmesbury has done so 
to a certain extent. ''And I am happy," says the letter, ''to 
be able to assure you that the stipulations of the treaty made 
between Great Britain and the United States, commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer, Treaty, are in my opinion ap- 
plicable to your project, if you put it in execution."* And 
then this letter, written to a private gentleman holding no 
official position, is signed by the Secretary of State himself. 
M. Belly holds no official position, but he is addressed in his 
translation of Lord Malmesbury 's letter as "Concessionnairo 
du Canal de Nicaragua." 

Such a letter from such a quarter has certainly been very 
useful to M. Belly. In the minds of the presidents of the re- 
publics of Central America it must have gone far to prove that 
England at any rate regards M. Belly as no adventurer. There 
are many of the clauses of the convention to which I should 
have imagined that the English Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would not have given an assent, although he might 
not be called on to express dissent. In the 26th Article it is 
stipulated that during the making of the canal — which if it 
were to be made at all would be protracted over many years — 
two French ships of war should lie in the Lake of Nicaragua; 

* See note to page 89» 18th edition. I haye not happened to meet with 
any earlier edition of the work. 
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it haying been stipulated by Art. 24 that no other ships of war 
should be admitted; thus giving to France a military occupa- 
tion of the country. And by Art. 28 it ia agreed that any 
political squabble relative to tMs convention should be re- 
ferred to a tribunal of seven; two to be named by the com- 
pany, and one each by France, England, the United States, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. It is, I imagine, hardly pro- 
bable that the English government would send one member to 
such a tribunal, in which France would have three voices to 
her one, two of which voices would be wholly irresponsible. 

Of course the letter does not bind Lord Malmesbury or 
any secretary for foreign affairs to the different articles of the 
convention; but if it be a genuine letter, I cannot but think 
it to have been imprudent. * 

The assistance of Lord Malmesbury has been obtained 
by the easy process of addressing a letter to him. But to 
seduce the presidents of Central America a greater effort has 
been made. They are told that they are the wisest of the 
earth's potentates. ^'Carrera, of Guatemala, though an 
Indian and uneducated, is a man of natural genius, and has 
governed for fifteen years with a wisdom which has attracted 
to him the unanimous adherence of his coUeagues." "Don 
Juan Mora, of Costa Rica, the hero of Rivas , has not had to 
spill a drop of blood in maintaining in his cities an order much 
more perfect than any to be found in Europe. He is a man, 
'hors de ligne,' altogether out of the common; and although 
he counts scarcely forty years , but few political examples 
of old Europe can be compared to him." And as for General 
Martinez, President of Nicaragua, "since he has arrived at 
the direction of affairs there, he would have healed all the 
wounds of the country — had not the fatal influence of North 

* M. BeUy speaks of Us conyention as having been adopted by 
Pnaee, Bnglaad, and the United States. ** Adopted, as it abready is, by 
the United States, by England, and by France, and as it soon will be by 

the contracting Powers of the Treaty of Paris, it will become^ the 

sayioor of the world, &c. ftc. What basis there is for this statement , as 
regards France and the United States , I do not know. As regards Eng* 
land, I presnma Lord MaUnesbury^s letter affords that basis. 
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American spirit paralyzed all his efforts.'* What wonder that 
Presidents so spoken of should sign away their lands and 
waters? 

Bat presuming all political obstacles to be removed, and 
that as regards the possession of the land, and the right of 
making a canal through it, everything had been conceded, 
there remain two considerable difficulties. In the first place, 
the nature of the waters and land , which seems to prohibit 
the cutting of a canal, except at an expense much more 
enormous than any that has been ever named; and secondly, 
the amount of money to be collected, even if M. Belly's 
figures be correct. He states that he can complete the work 
for four million eight hundred thousand pounds. From 
whence is that sum to be procured? 

As regards the first difficulty, I, from my own know- 
ledge, can say nothing, not being an engineer, and having 
seen only a small portion of the projected route. I must there- 
fore refer to M. Belly's engineer, and those who hold views 
differing from M. Belly. M. Belly's engineer-in-chief is M. 
Thom^ de Gamond , who , in the pamphlet above alluded to, 
puts forward his calculations, and sends in his demand for 
the work at four million eight hundred thousand pounds. 
The route is by the river San Juan , a portion of which is so 
shallow that canoes in their course are frequently grounded 
when the waters are low, and other parts of whidi consist 
of rapids. It then goes through the lake, a channel through 
which must be dredged or cleared with gunpowder before it 
can carry deep-sea ships, and then out to the Pacific by a 
canal which must be cut through the mountains. There is 
nothing in the mere sound of aU this to make a man, who 
is ignorant on the subject as I and most men are , feel that the 
work could not be done for the sum named. But before in- 
vesting cash in tiie plan, one would like to be sure of the 
engineer, and to know that he has made his surveys very 
accurately. 

Now it appears that M. Thom^ de Gamond has never set 
foot in Central America; or, if he has done so now — and I do 
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not know whether he has or has not — that he never had done 
so when he drew out his project Nor, as it would appear, 
has he even done his work, trusting to the eyes and hands 
of others. As far as one can learn , no surveys whatsoever 
have been taken for this gigantic scheme. 

The engineer tells us that he has used marine charts and 
hydrographical drawings made by officers of various nations, 
which enable him to regard his own knowledge as sufficiently 
exact as far as shores and levels of the rivers, &c., are con- 
cerned; and that with reference to the track of his canal, he 
has taken into his service — '^utilis^*' — the words of various 
surveying engineers , among them Colonel GhUd, the Ameri- 
can. They, to be sure, do leave him at a loss as to the interior 
plateau of the Mosquito country, and some regions to the 
east and south of the lake — the canal must enter the lake by 
the south-east; — but this is a matter of no moment, seeing 
that all these coimtries are covered by virgin forests , and can 
therefore easily be arranged! Gentlemen capitalists, will 
you on this showing take shares in the concern ? 

The best real survey executed with reference to any 
kindred project was that made by Colonel Child, an officer 
of engineers belonging to the United States. I believe I may 
say this without hesitation; and it is to Colonel Child's survey 
that M. Belly most frequently refers. But the facts, as 
stated by Colonel Child, prove the absolute absurdity of M. 
Belly's plan. He was employed in 1851 by an American com- 
pany, which, as it went to the considerable expense of having 
such work absolutely done , was no doubt in earnest in its 
intentions with reference to a canal. Colonel Child did not 
actually report against the canaL He explained what could 
be done for a certain sum of money, leaving it to others to 
decide whether, in effecting so much, that sum of money 
would be well laid out. He showed that a canal seventeen 
feet deep might be made — takiog the course of the San Juan 
and that of the lake , as suggested by M. Belly — for a sum of 
thirty-one millions of dollars, or six million two hundred 
thousand pounds. 
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But when the matter came to be considered by men versed 
in such concerns , it was seen that a canal with a depth of only 
seventeen feet of water would not admit of such vesseb as 
those by which alone such a canal could be beneficially used. 
Passengers, treasure, and light goods can easily be trans* 
shipped and carried across by railway. The canal, if made 
at all, must be made for the passage of large vessels built for 
heavy goods. For such vessels a csmal must hold not less than 
twenty-five feet of water. It was calculated that a cutting 
of such depth would cost much more than double the sum 
needed for that intended to contain seventeen feet — more, 
that is, than twelve million four hundred thousand pounds. 
The matter was then abandoned , on the conviction that no 
ship canal made at such a cost could by any probability 
become remunerative. In point of time it could never com- 
pete with the railway. Colonel Child had calculated that 
a delay of two days would take place in the locks; and even 
as regards heavy goods, no extreme freight could be levied, 
as saving of expense with them would be of much greater 
object than saving of time. 

That this decision was reached on good grounds, and that 
the project , then, at any rate , was made bonft fide there can, 
I believe, be no doubt. In opposition to such a decision, 
made on such grounds , and with no encouragement but that 
given by the calculations of an engineer who has himself made 
no surveys, I cannot think it likely that this new plan will 
ever be carried out. The eloquence even of M. Belly, backed 
by such arguments, will hiurdly collect four million eight 
himdred thousand pounds; and even if it did, the prudence 
of M. Belly would hardly throw such an amount of treasure 
into the San Juan river. 

As I have before said , there appears to have been no com- 
pany formed. M. Belly is the director, and he has a bureau 
of direction in the Rue de Provence. But though deficient as 
regards chairmen, directors, and shareholders , he is magni- 
ficently provided with highsounding officials. Then again 
there comes a blank. Though the corps of officers was com- 
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plete when I was in Costa Rica, at any rate as regards their 
names, the workmen had not arrived; not even the skilled 
labourers who were to come in detachments of forty-fiye by 
each mail packet. The mail packets came , but not the skilled 
labourers. 

Shortly before my arrival at San Jos^^ there appeared in 
the journal published in that town a list of officers to be em- 
ployed by M. Felix Belly, the Director General "De la Com- 
panie Del Canal Atlantico-Pacifico." The first of these is Don 
Andres Le Yasseur, Minister Plenipotentiary, Veteran Of- 
ficer of the Guard Imperial, Conmiander of the Legion of 
Honour, and Knight of the Order of St. Gregory. He is 
Secretary-Gkneral of the Direction. Then there are other 
secretaries. In the first place. Prince Polignac, Veteran 
OfBcer of the Cavalry of the Cazadores in Africa, &c. He at 
any rate is a fact! for did I not meet him and the O'Gorman 
Mahon — Nicodemus and Polyphemus — not "standing 
naked in the open air,** but drinking brandy and water at the 
little inn at Esparza ? ' ' Arcades ambo ! *' The next secretary 
is Don Henrique Le Yasseur. He is Dibujador fotografo, 
which I take to mean photographical artist; and then Don 
Andres L'Heritier; he is the private secretary. 

We next come to the engineers. With reference to geology 
and mineralogy, M. Belly has employed Don Josd Durocher, 
whose titles, taken from the faculty of science at Rennes, the 
Le^on of Honour, &c., are too long to quote. DonEug^nio 
Ponsard , who also is not without his titles , is the working 
engineer on these subjects. And then joined to them as ad- 
jutant-engineer is Don Henrique Peudifer, whose name is also 
honoured with various adjuncts. 

The engineers who are to be intrusted with the surveys 
and works of the canals are named next. There are four such, 
to whom are joined five conductors of the works and eight 
fipecial masters of the men. 

All these composed an expedition which left Southampton 
on the 17th of February, 1859, — or which should so have left 
it, had they acted np to M. Belly's promises. 

The We$t In4i0i and ih» Spanish Main* 19 
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Then hj tne packet of the 2nd ot March, 1859, there came 
— or at least there should have come, for we are told that they 
sailed — another expedition, I cannot afford to give all the 
names, but they are full-sounding and very honourable. 
Among them there was a maker of bricks , who in his owzi 
country had been a chief of the works in the imperial manu- 
factory of porcelain at Sevres. Having enticed him from so 
high a position, it is to be hoped that M. Belly will treat him 
well in Central America. There are, or were, hydrographical 
engineers and agricultural engineers, master carpenters, and 
masters of various other specialties. 

I fear all these gentlemen came to grief on the road, for I 
think I may say that no such learned troops came through 
with the mail packets which left Southampton on the days in- 
dicated. 

Then by the following steamers there would , it is stated, 
be despatched in succession an inspector of telegraphs, an 
engineer for making gas, an engineer to be charged with the 
fabrication of the iron way, an agriculturist-in-chief, a scienti- 
fic commission for geology, mineralogy, meteorology, and 
natural history in general. And attached to all the engineers 
will come — or now long since should have come — the con- 
ductors of works and special masters of men, who are joined 
with them in their operations. These are to consist principally 
of veteran soldiers of the Engineers and the Artillery. 

These gentlemen also must, I fear, have been cast away 
between Southampton and St. Thomas, if they left the former 
port by either of the two mail steamers following those two 
specially indicated. I think I may say positively that no such 
parties were forwarded from St. Thomas. 

The general inspection of the works will be intrusted 
ultimately to a French and to an English engineer. The 
Frenchman will of course be M. Thom^ de Gamond. The 
Englishman is to be *' Mr. Locke, Member of Parliament.*' If, 
indeed, this latter assertion were truel But I think I may take 
upon myself to say that it is untrue. 

All the above certainly sounds very grand, especially when 
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given at full length in the Spanish language. Out there, in 
Central America, the list is eflEective. Here, in England, we 
should like to see the list of the directors as well, and to have 
some idea how much money has been subscribed. Mankind 
perhaps can trust M. Belly for much, but not for everything. 

In the month uf May Don Juan Rafael Mora, thePresident 
of Costa Rica, left his dominions and proceeded to Rivas, in 
Nicaragua, to assist at the inauguration of the opening of the 
works of the canal. When I and my companion met him at 
Esparza, accompanied by Nicodemus and Polyphemus, he 
was making this journey* M. Belly has ahready described in 
eloquent language how on a previous occasion this potentate 
condescended to leave his own kingdom and visit that of a 
neighbour; thus sacrificing individual rank for the benefit of 
humanity and civilization. He was willing to do this even 
once again. Having borrowed a French man-of-war to carry 
him from Pnnta-arenas, in his own territories, to St. Juan del 
Sur, in the territory of Nicaragua, he started with his suite, 
of whom the Prince and the O'Gorman were such distinguished 
members. But, lo! when he arrived at Rivas, a few miles up 
from San Juan del Sur — at Rivas , where with gala holiday 
triumph the canal was to be inaugurated — the canal from 
whence were to come new views and unlimited horizons — lo ! 
when he there arrived, no brother-president was there to meet 
him, no M. Belly, attended by engineers-in-chief and brick- 
makers from Sevres, to do him honour. There was not even 
one French pupil from the Polytechnic School to turn a sod 
with a silver spade. In lieu of this, some custom-house officer 
of Nicaragua called upon poor Don Juan to pay the usual duty 
on bringing his port-manteau iuto Rivas. Other new views, 
and other unlimited horizons had, it seems, been dawning on 
M.BeUy. 

One of the first words of which a man has to learn the 

meaning on reaching these countries is ^^ transit.'' Central 

America can only be great in the world — asEgypt can be only 

great — by being a passage between other parts of the world 

. which are in. themselves great We Englishmen all know 

19* 
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Crewe ; Crewe has become a town of considerable importance, 
as being a great railway junction. Men must reach Crewe 
and leave Crewe continually, and the concourse there has 
rendered labour necessary; labourers of all sorts must live in 
houses, and require bakers and grocers to supply them. So 
Crewe has grown up and grown important; and so will Central 
America become important. Aspinwali -^ Colon, as we call 
it — has become a town in this way within the last ten years. 

"Transit" in these parts means the trade of carrying 
people across Central America; and a deal of "transit" has 
been done and money made by carrying people across Nicara- 
gua by way of the great lake. This has hitherto been effected 
by shallow-bottomed boats. I will say one word or so on the 
subject when I have done, as I very soon shall have done, with 
M. BeUy. 

Now it is very generally thought that M. Belly when he 
speaks of this canal means "transit." There can be no 
question but that a great carrying trade might be opened, 
much to the advantage of Nicaragua, and to the advantage 
of Costa Rica also though not to the same extent. If all this 
canal grandiloquence would pave the way to " transit," might 
it not be well? What if another agreement could be made, 
giving to M. Belly and his company the sole right of "transit" 
through Nicaragua, till the grand canal should be completed 
— a very long lease ; might not something be done in this way? 
But Don Juan Mora there, Don Juan of Costa Rica, that man 
altogether " hors de ligne," grand as he is, need know nothing 
about this. Let him, left quite in darkness as to this new view, 
these altered unlimited horizons , go to Rivas if he will , and 
pay his custom dues. 

It may be that I have written at too great length, and with 
an energy disproportionate to the subject, on this matter of 
the Nicaraguan canal scheme. I do not know that the English 
public generally, or at any rate that portion of it which may 
perhaps read my book, is very deeply interested in the sub- 
ject. We hear now and then something of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and a word or two is said about the Panama roato to 
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Australia, but the subject is not generally interesting to us, as 
is that of the passage through Egypt We can reach Australia 
by another and a shorter route ; and as for Y ancouyer's Island 
and Frazer Biver, they as yet are very young. 

But the matter wUl become of importance. And to a man 
in Central America, let his visit to that country be ever so 
short, it becomes at once important. To me it wfis grievous 
to find a work so necessary to the world as this of opening a 
way over the isthmus, tampered with, and toadegree hindered 
by a scheme which I cannot but regard as unreal But unreal 
as it may be, this project has reached dimensions which make 
it in some way worthy of notice. A French ship of war was 
sent to take the President Mora and his suite on their unfor- 
timate journey to Elvas ; and an English ship of war was sent 
to bring them back. The extension of such privileges to the 
president of a republic in Central America may be very well; 
but men, seeing on what business this president was travelling, 
not unnaturally regarded the courtesy as an acknowledgment 
of the importance of M. Belly's work. 

I do not wish to use hard names, but I cannot think that 
the project of which I have been speaking covers any true in- 
tention of making a canal. And such schemes , if not real , if 
not true in the outward bearings which they show to the world, 
go far to deter others which might be real. And now I will 
say nothing farther about M. Belly. 

As I have before stated , there was some few years since a 
considerable passenger traffic through Central America by the 
route of the Lake of Nicaragua. This of course was in the 
hands of the Americans, and the passengers were chiefly those 
going and coming between the Eastern States and California. 
They came down to Greytown , at the mouth of the San Juan 
river, in steamers from New York, and I believe from various 
American ports, went up the San Juan river in other steamers 
with flat bottoms prepared for those waters, across the lake 
in the same way, and then by a good road over the intervening 
neck of land between the lake and the Pacific. 
: Of course the Panama railway has done much to interfere 
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with this. In the first place, a rival route has thus been 
opened; though I doubt whether it would be a quicker route 
from New York to California if the way bj the Lake were well 
organized. And then the company possessing the line of 
steamers running to Aspinwall from New York has been able 
to buy off the line which would otherwise run to Greytown. 

But this rivalship has not been the main cause of the total 
stoppage of the Nicaraguan route. The filibusters came into 
that land and destroyed everything. They dropped down 
from California on Realejo , Leon, Manaqua, Granada, and 
all the western coast of Nicaragua. Then others cftme from 
the South-Eastern States, from Mobile and New Orleans, and 
swarmed up the San Juan river, devouring everything before 
them. There can be no doubt that Walker's idea , in bis at- 
tempt to possess himself of this country, was that he could 
thus become master of the passage across the isthmus. He 
saw, as so many others have seen , the importance of the lo- 
cality in this point of view; and he probably felt that if he 
could make himself lord of the soil by his own exertions, and 
on his own bottom, his mother country, the United States, 
would not be slow to recognize him. " I," he would have said, 
^^have procured for you the ownership of the road which is so 
desirable for you. Pay me , by making me your lieutenant 
here, and protecting me in that position." 

The idea was not badly planned, butitwasof counera* 
dically unjust. It was a contemplated filching of the road. 
And Walker found, as all men do find, that he could not 
easily get good tools to do bad work. He tried the job with a 
very rough lot of tools ; and now, though he has done much 
harm to others, he has done very little good to himself. I do 
not think that we shall hear much more of him. 

And among the worst of the injuries which he has done is 
this disturbance of the Lake traMc. This route has been 
altogether abandoned. There, in the San Juan river, is to 
be seen one old steamer with its bottom upwards, a relic of 
the filibusters and their destruction. All along the banks 
tales are told of their injustice and sufferings. How recklessly 
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they robbed on their journey up the country, and how they 
returned back to Greytown — those who did return , whose 
bones are not whitening the Lake shores — wounded, maimed, 
and miserable. 

Along the route traders were beginning to establish them- 
selves, men prepared to provide travellers with food and 
drink, and the boats with fuel for their steam. An end for 
the present has been put to all this. The weak governments 
of the country have been able to a£ford no protection to these 
men, and placed as they were, beyond the protection of 
England or the United States, they have been completely 
open to attack. The filibusters for a while have destroyed 
the transit through Nicaragua; and it is hardly matter of 
surprise that the presidents of that and the neighbouring 
republics should catch at any scheme which proposes to 
give them back this advantage, especially when promise 
is made of the additional advantage of effectual protection. 

It is much to be desired, on aJi accounts, that this route 
should be again opened. Here, I think, is to be found the 
best chance of establishing an immediate competition with the 
Panama railway. For although such a route will not offer 
the comfort of the Panama line, or, till it be well organized, 
the same rapidity, it would nevertheless draw to it a great 
portion of the traffic, and men and women going in numbers 
would be carried at cheaper rates ; and these cheaper rates in 
Nicaragua would probably at once lessen the fares now 
charged by the Panama railway. Competition would cer- 
tainly be advantageous, and for the present I see no other 
opening for a competitive route. 

A i^way along the banks of the San Juan would, I fear, 
be too expensive. The distance is above one hundred and 
fifty miles, and the line would be very costly. But a line of 
rails from the Lake to the Pacific might be made compara- 
tively at a small outlay, and would greatly add to the comfort 
vid rapidity of the passage. 

To us Englishmen it is a matter of indifference in whose 
hands the transit may be, so long as it is free, and open to 
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all the world ; so long as a difEerence of nationality creates no 
difference in the fares charged or in the facilities a£Ebrded. 
For our own purposes, I have no doubt the Panama line is the 
best, and will be the route we shall use. But we should be 
delighted to see a second line opened. If Mr. Squier can 
accomplish his line through Honduras, we will give him great 
honour, and acknowledge that he has done the world a service. 
In the mean time, we shall be very happy to see the Lake 
transit re-established. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Tho Bermndas. 

In May I returned from Greytown and the waters of the 
San Juan to St. Thomas, spending a few days at Aspinwall 
and Panama on my journey, as I have before explained ; and 
on this occasion, that of my fourth visit to St. Thomas, I was 
happy enough to escape without any long stay there. My 
course now lay to the Bermudas, to which islands a steamer 
runs once a month from that disagreeable little depdt of steam 
navigation. But as this boat is fitted to certain arrivals and 
despatches, not at St Thomas, but at Halifax, and as we 
reached St. Thomas late on the night of the day on which she 
should have sailed, and as my missing that vessel would have 
entailed on me another month's sojourn, and that a sununer 
month, among those islands, it may be imagined that I was 
rather lively on entering the harbour; — keenly lively to 
ascertain whether the *^ Delta," such is the name of the Ber- 
muda boat, was or was not gone on her mission. 

^^I see her red funnel right across the harbour," said the 
chief officer, looking through infinite darkness. I disbelieved 
him, and accused him of hoaxing me. ^^Look yourself,*' said 
he, handing me his glass. But all the glasses in the world 
won't turn darkness into light. I know not by what educa- 
tional process the eyes of sailors become like those of cats. In 
this instance the chief officer had seen aright, and then, afier 
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a visit to the ''Delta/' made at 2 a. m., I went to bed a happy 
man. 

We started the next day at 2 p. m«, or rather I should say 
ihe same day, and I did no more than breakfast on shore. I 
then left that favoured island, I trust for the last time, an 
island which I believe may be called the white man's grave 
with quite as much truth as any place on the coast of A£rica, 
We steamed out, and I stood on the stem taking a last look 
at the three hills of the panorama. It is certainly a very 
pretty place seen from a moderate and safe distance, and seen 
as a picture. But it should be seen in that way , and in no 
other. 

We started, and I, at any rate, with joy. But my joy 
was not of long duration, for the ''Delta" rolled hideously. 
Screw boats — propellers as the Americans call them with 
their wonted genteel propriety — always do roll, and have 
been invented with the view of making sea passages more dis- 
agreeable than they were. Did any one of my readers ever 
have a berth allotted to him just over the screw? If so, he 
knows exactly the feeling of being brayed in a mortar. 

In four days we reached Bermuda, and made our way into 
St. G-eorge's harbour. Looking back at my fortnight's so- 
journ there it seems to me that there can be no place in the 
world as to which there can be less to be said than there is 
about this island, — sayings at least of the sort in which it is 
my nature to express itself. Its geological formation is, I 
have no doubt, mysterious. It seems to be n^ade of soft white 
stone, composed mostly of little shells ; so soft, indeed, that 
you might cut Bermuda up with a handsaw. And people are 
cutting Bermuda up with handsaws. One little island, that 
on which the convicts are established, has been altogether so 
cut up already. When I visited it, two fat convicts were 
working away slowly at the last fragment. 

But I am no geologist, and can give no opinion favourably 
or otherwise as to that doctrine that these islands are the 
crater of an extinct volcano; only, if so, the seas in those 
days must have held a distance mncb more respectful than at 
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present* Eveiy one of coarse knows that there are three 
hundred and sizty-fiye of these islands, all lying within twenty 
miles in length and three in breadth. They are surrounded 
too by reefs, or rocks hidden by water, which stretch out 
into the sea in some places for eight or ten miles, making 
the navigation yery difBcult; and^ as it seemed tome, very 
perilous. 

Nor am I prepared to say whether or no the Bermudas was 
the scene of Ariel's tricksy doings. They were first dis- 
covered in 1522, byBermudez, a Spaniard; and Shakespere 
may have heard of them some indistinct surmises, sufficient 
to enable him to speak of the ^' still vexed Bermoothes.*' If 
these be the veritable scenes of Prospero*s incantations, I will 
sit any rate say this — that there are now to be found stxonger 
traces of the breed of Caliban than of that of Ariel. Strong, 
however, of neither; for though Caliban did not relish work- 
ing for his master more keenly than a Bermudian of the pre- 
sent day, there was nevertheless about him a sort of energy 
which is altogether wanting in the existing islanders. 

A gentleman has lately written a book — I am told a very 
good book — called '< Bermuda as a Colony, a Fortress, and a 
Prison." This book I am sure gives accurately all the infor- 
mation which research could collect as to these islands under 
the headings named. I made no research^ and pretend only 
to state the results of cursory observation. 

As a fortress , no doubt it is very strong. I have no doubt 
on the matter, seeing that I am a patriotic Englishman, and 
as such believe all English fortifications to be strong. It is, 
however, a matter on which the opinion of no civilian can be 
of weight, unless he have deeply studied the subject, in 
which case he so far ceases to be a civilian. Everything 
looked very clean and apple-pie ; a great many flags were 
flying on Sundays and the Queen's birthday; and all seemed 
to be ship-shape. Of the importance to us of the position 
there can be no question. If it should ever come to pass that 
we should be driven to use an armed fleet in the Western 
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waters , Bermuda will be as serviceable to us there , as Malta 
is in the Mediterraneau. So much for the fortress. 

As to the prison I will say a word or two just now, seeing 
that it is in that light thaA the place was chiefly interesting to 
me. But first for the colony. 

Snow is not prevalent in Bermuda, at least not in the 
months of May and June; but the first look of the houses in 
each of its two small towns, and indeed all over the island, 
gives one the idea of a snow storm. Every house is white , up 
from the ground to the very point of the roof. Nothing is in 
so great demand as whitewash. They whitewash their houses 
incessantly, and always include the roofs. This becomes a 
nuisance, from the glare it occasions; and is at last painful 
to the eyes. They say there that it is cleanly and cheap , and 
no one can deny that cleanliness and economy are important 
domestic virtues. 

There are two towns, situated on different islands, called 
St. George and Hamilton. The former is the head-quarters 
of the military; the latter of the governor. In speaking of 
the place as a fortress I should have said that it is the summer 
head«quarters of the admiral in command of the Halifax sta- 
tion. The dockyard, which is connected with the convict 
establishment, is at an island called Ireland; but the re- 
sidence of the admiral is not far from Hamilton , on that which 
the Bermudians call the ^* Continent." 

I spent a week in each of these towns, and I can hardly 
say which I found the most triste. The island, or islands, as 
one must always say — using the plural number — have many 
gifts of nature to recommend them. They are extremely 
fertile. The land, with a very moderate amount of cultiva- 
tion , will gire two crops of ordinary potatoes , and one crop 
of sweet potatoes in the year. Most fruits will grow here, 
both those of the tropics and of the more northern latitudes. 
Oranges and lemons , peaches and strawberries , bananas and 
mulbmies thrive, or would thrive equally well, if they were 
even slightly encouraged to do so. 

No climate in the world probably is better adaptea for 
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beetroot, potatoes, onions, and tomatoes. The place is sa 
circumstanced geographically that it should be the early 
market-garden for iNew York — as to a certain small extent 
it is. New York cannot get her early potatoes — potatoes in 
May and June — from her own soil; but Bermuda can give 
them to her in any quantity. 

Arrowroot also grows here to perfection. The Bermudians 
claim to say that their arrowroot is the best in the world; and 
I believe that none bears a higher price. Then the land 
produces barley, oats, and Indian com; and not only pro- 
duces them, but produces two , sometimes three crops a year. 
Let the English farmer with his fallow field think of that. 

But with all these advantages Bermuda is very poor. Per- 
haps, I should add, that on the whole, she is contented 
witii her poverty. And if so, why disturb such contentment? 

But, nevertheless, one cannot teach oneself not to be 
desirous of progress. One cannot but feel it sad to see people 
neglectmg the good things which are under their feet. Le- 
mons and oranges there are now none in Bermuda. The 
trees suffered a blight some year or two since , and no effort 
has been made to restore them. I saw no fruit of any descrip- 
tion , though I am told I was there in the proper season , and 
heard much of the fruit that there used to be in former days. 
I saw no vegetables but potatoes and onions , and was told 
that as a rule the people are satisfied with them. 1 did not 
once encounter a piece of meat fit to be eaten, excepting 
when I dined on rations supplied by the Convict establish- 
ment. Thepoultry was somewhat better than the meat, bat 
yet of a very poor description. Both bread and butter are bad ; 
the latter quite uneatable. English people whom I met de- 
clared that they were unable to get anything to eat. The 
people, both white and black, seemed to be only half awake. 
The land is only half cultivated; and hardly half is tilled of 
that whiqh might be tilled. 

The reasou of this neglect, for I maintain that it is neglecir 
should however be explained. Nearly all the islands are 
eovered with small stunted bushy cedar trees. Not cedars 
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such as those of Lebanon, not the cedar trees of Central 
il^erica, nor those to which we are accustomed in our gar- 
dens at home. In Bermuda they are, as I ha^e said, low 
bushy trees , much resembling stunted firs. But the wood, 
^hen it can be found large enough, is, they say, good for 
shipbuilding; and as shipbuilding has for years been a trade 
in these islands , the old owners of. the property do not like to 
clear their land. 

This was all very well as long as the land had no special 
virtue — as long as a market, such as that afforded by New 
-York, was wanting. But now Ihat the market has been opened 
there can be no doubt — indeed, nobody does doubt — that 
if the laud were cleared its money value would be greatly 
more than it now is. Every one to whom I spoke admitted 
this , and complained of the backwardness of the island in im« 
provements. But no one tries to remedy this now. 

They had a GU>vemor there some years ago who did much 
to cure this state of things , who did show them that money 
was to be made by producing potatoes and sending them out 
of the island. ThiswasSir W. Reid, the man of storms. He 
seems to have had some tolerably efficient idea of what a 
Governor's duty should be in such a place as Bermuda* To 
be helped first at every table, and to be called "Your Ex- 
cellency,'' and then to receive some thousands a year for 
undergoing these duties is all very well; is very nice for 
a military gentleman in the decline of years. It is very well 
that England can so provide for a few of her old mUitary 
gentlemen. But when the military gentlemen selected can 
do something else besides, it does make such a difference! 
Sir W. Reid did do much else ; and if there could be found an- 
other Sir W. Reid or two to take their turns in Bermuda for 
six years each, the scrubby bushes would give way, and the 
earth would bring forth her increase. 

The sleepiness of the people appeared to me the most pre- 
vailing characteristic of the place. There seemed to be no 
energy among the natives, no idea of going a*head, none of 
that principle of constant motion which is found so strongly 
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developed among their great neighbours in the United States- 
To say that they live for eating anddrinkingwouldbeto wrong 
them. They want the energy for the gratification of each vi- 
cious tastes. To live and die would seem to be enough for 
them. To liye and die as their fathers and mothers did before 
them, in the same houses, using the same furniture, nurtured 
on the same food, and enjoying the same immuni^ from the 
dangers of excitement. 

I must confess that during the short period of my sojourn 
there, I myself was completely overtaken by the same sort of 
lassitude. I could not walk a mile without ^tigue. I was al- 
ways anxious to be supine, lying down whenever I could find 
a sofa; ever anxious for a rocking-chair, and solicitous for a 
quick arrival of the hour of bed, which used to be about half- 
past nine o'clock. Indeed this feeling became so strong with 
me that I feared I was ill, and began to speculate as to the ef- 
fects and pleasures of a low fever and a Bermuda doctor. I 
was comforted, however, by an assurance that everybody was 
8u£Pering in the same way. ' ^ When the south wind blows it is 
always so." **' The south wind must be very prevalent then,*' 
I suggested. I was told that is was very prevalent. During 
the period of my visit it was all south wind. 

The weather was not hot — not hot at least to me who had 
just come up from Panama, and the fiery furnace of AspinwalL 
But the air was damp and muggy and disagreeable. To me 
it was the most trying climate ^at I had encountered. They 
have had yellow fever there twice within the last eight years, 
and on both occasions it was very fataL Singularly enough 
on its latter coming the natives suffered muchmorethan stran- 
gers. This is altogether opposed to the usual habits of the 
yellow fever, which is imagmed to be ever cautious in sparing 
those who are indigenous to the land it visits. 

The working population here are almost all negroes. I 
should say that tibis is quite as much a rule here aa in any of 
the West Indies. Of course there are coloured people — men 
and women of mixed breed; but they are not numerous as in 
Jamaica; or, if so, they are so nearly akin to the negro as not 
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to be observed. There are, I think, none of those all but 
white ladies and gentlemen whose position in life is so dis- 
tressing. 

The negroes are well off; as a role they can earn 2«. 6d a 
day, from that to 3^. For exceptional jobs, men cannot be 
had under a dollar, or 4«. 2d. On these wages they can lire 
well by working three days a week, and such appears to be 
their habit. It seems to me that no enfranchised negro enter- 
tains an idea of daily work. Work to them is an exceptional 
circumstance, as to us may be a sped of fifteen or sixteen hours 
in the same day. We do such a thing occasionally for certain 
objects, and for certain objects they are willing to work occa* 
sionally. 

The population is about eleven thousand. That of the 
negroes and coloured people does not much exceed that of the 
whites. That of the femsdes greatly exceeds that of the maleS| 
both among the white and coloured people. Among the ne- 
groes I noticed this, that if not more active than their brethren 
in the West Indies, they are at least more civil and less sullen 
in their manner. But ijien again, they are without the singu- 
lar mixture of fun and vanity which makes the Jamaica negro 
60 amusing for a while. 

These islands are certainly very pretty; or I should per- 
haps say that the sea, which forms itself into bays and creeks 
by running in among them, is very pretty. The water is quite 
clear and transparent, there being little or no sand on tiiose 
sides on which the ocean makes its entrance; and dear water 
is in itself so beautiful. Then the singular way in which the 
laud is broken up into narrow necks, islands, and promon- 
tories, running here and there in a capricious, half-mysterious 
manner, creating a desire for amphibiosity, necessarily creates 
beauty. But it is mostly the beauty of the sea, and not of the 
land. The islands are flat, or at any rate there is no consider- 
able elevation in them. They are covered throughout with 
those scrubby little trees; and, although the trees are green, 
and therefore when seen from the sea give a freshness to the 
/landscape, they are uninteresting and monotonous on shore. 
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1 must not forget the oleanders, which at the time of my 
visit were in fiill flower; which, for aught I know, may be in 
full flower during the whole year. They are so general through 
all the islands, and the trees themselves are so covered with 
the large straggling, but bright blossoms, as to give quite a 
character to tiie scenery. The Bermudas might almost be 
called tiie oleander isles. 

The government consists of a Governor, Council, and 
Houire of Assembly; King, Lords, and Commons again. 
Twenty years ago I should thoroughly have approved of this; 
but now I am hardly sure whether a population often or twelve 
thousand individuals, of whom much more than half are women 
and more than half the remainder are negroes, require so 
composite a constitution. Would not a strict Grovemor, with 
due reference to Downing Street, do almost as well? But 
then to make the change ; that would be difficulty. 

<^ We have them pretty well in hand," a gentleman whis- 
pered to me who was in some shape connected with the govern- 
ing powers. He was alluding, I imagine, to the House of As- 
sembly. Well, that is a comfort A good majority in the 
Lower House is a comfort to all men — except the minority. 

There are nine parishes, each returning four members to 
thisHouse of Assembly. Butthough every parish requires four 
members, I observe that half a clergyman is enough for most of 
them. But then theclergymenmust be paid. The council here 
consists chiefly of gentlemen holding government offices, or who 
are in some way connected with the government; so tiiat the 
Crown can probably contrive to manage its little affairs. If I re- 
member rightly Gibraltar and Malta have no Lords or Commons. 
They are fortresses, and as such under military rule; and so 
is Bermuda a fortress. Independently of her purely military 
importance, her size and population is by no means equal to 
that of Malta. The population of Malta is chiefly native, and 
foreign to us; — and tiie population of Bermuda is chiefly black. 

Bat then Malta is a conquered colony, whereas Biennuda 
was '* settled" by Britons, as the word goes. That makes all 
the difference. That such a little spot as Bermuda would in 
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real fact be better without a constitution of its own, if the 
change could only be managed, that I imagine will be the opi- 
nion of most men who have thought about the matter. 

And now for the convict establishment. I received great 
kindness and hospitality from the controller of it; but this, 
luckily, does not prevent my speaking freely on the matter. 
He had only just then newly arrived from England, had but 
now assumed his new duties , and was therefore neither re- 
sponsible for anything that was amiss, or entitled to credit for 
what had been permanently established there on a good 
footing. My own impression is that of the latter there was 
very little. 

In these days our penal establishments , and gaol arrange- 
ments generally, are, certainly, matters of very vital im- 
portance to us. In olden times, and I include the last century 
and some part of this among olden times, we certainly did not 
manage these matters well. Our main object then was to get 
rid of our ruffians; to punish them also , certainly; but, as a 
chief matter, to get rid of them. The idea of making use of 
them, present or future use, had hardly occurred to us; nor 
had we begun to reflect whether the roguery of coming years 
might not be somewhat lessened by curing the rogues — by 
making them not rogues. Now-a-days , we are reflecting a 
good deal on this question. 

Our position now has been all altered. Circumstances have 
done much to alter it; we can no longer get rid of the worst 
class of criminals by sending them to Botany Bay. Botany 
Bay has assimied a will of its own, and won't have them at 
any price. But philanthropy has done more even than circum- 
stances , very much more. We have the will , the determina- 
tion as well as the wish , to do well by our rogues , even if we 
have not as yet found the way ; and this is much. In this , as 
in everything else, the way will follow the will, sooner 
or later. 

But in the mean time we have been trying various experi- 
ments, with more or less success; forgiving men half their 
terms of punishment on good behaviour; giving them tickets 
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of leave; crank- turning; solitary confinement; pietising — 
what may be called a system of gaol sanctity, perhaps the 
worst of all schemes, as being a direct advertisement for 
hypocrisy; work without result, the most distressing punish^ 
ment going, one may say, next to that of no work at all; 
enforced idleness, which is horrible for human nature to 
contemplate; work with result, work which shall pay; good 
living, pound of beef, pound of bread, pound of potatoes, 
ounce of tea, glass of grog, pipe of tobacco, resulting in 
much fat, excellent if our prisoners were stalled oxen to be 
eaten; poor living, bread and water, which has its recom- 
mendations also, though it be so much opposed to the material 
humanity of the age ; going to school, so that life if possible 
may be made to recommence; very good also, if life would 
recommence; coiporal punishment, flogging of the body, 
horrible to think of, impossible to be looked at; spirit punish- 
ment, flogging of the soul, best of all if one could get at the 
soul so as to do it eflectually. 

All these schemes are being tried; and as I believe that 
they are tried with an honest intent to arrive at that which is 
best, so also do I believe that we shall in time achieve that 
which is, if not heavenly best, at any rate terrestriaUy good ; 
— shall at least get rid certainly of all that is hellishly bad. 
At present, however, we are still groping somewhat un- 
certainly. Let us try for a moment to see what the Bermuda 
groping has done. 

I do not in the least doubt that the intention here also has 
been good; the intention, that is, of those who have been 
responsible for the management of the establishment. But I 
do not think that the results have been happy. 

At Bermuda there are in round numbers fifteen hundred 
convicts. As this establishment is one of penal servitude , of 
course it is to be presumed that those sent there are either 
hardened thieves, whose lives have been used to crime, or 
those who have committed heavy offences under the impulse 
of strong temptation. In dealing with such men 1 think we 
have three things to do. Firstly, to rid ourselves of them 
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from amongst us, as we do of other nuisances. This we should 
do by hanging them; this we did do when we sent them to 
Botany Bay; this we certainly do when we send them to 
Bermuda. But this , I would say , is the lightest of the three 
duties. The second is with reference to the men themselves ; 
to diyest them, if by any means it may be possible, of their 
roguery; to divest them even of a little of their rogueiy, if so 
much as that can be done ; to teach them that trite lesson , of 
honesty being the best policy, — so hard for men to learn when 
honesty has been, as it were, for many years past out of their 
sight, and even beyond their imderstanding. This is very 
important, but even this is not the most important. The third 
and most important object is the punishment of these men; 
their punishment, sharp, hard to bear, heavy to body and 
mind , disagreeable in all ways , to be avoided on account of 
its odiousness by all prudent men; their condign punishment, 
so that the world at large may know and see, and clearly ack- 
nowledge, — even the uneducated world, — that honesty is the 
best policy. 

That the first object is achieved, I have said. It is achieved 
as regards those fifteen hundred, and, as far as I know, at a 
moderate cost. Useful work for such men is to be found at 
Bermuda. We have dockyards there, and fortifications which 
cannot be made too strong and weather-tight. At such a 
place works may be done by convict labour which could not 
be done otherwise. Whether the labour be economically 
used is another question; but at any rate the fifteen hundred 
rogues are disposed of, well out of the way of our pockets and 
shop windows. 

As to the second object , that of divesting these rogues of 
their roguery , the best way of doing that is the question as to 
which there is at the present moment so much doubt. As to 
what may be the best way I do not presume to give an 
opinion; but I do presume to doubt wheUier the best way has 
as yet been found at Bermuda. The proofs at any rate were 
not there. Shortly before my arrival a prisoner had been 

20* 
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killed iu a row. After that an attempt had been made to 
murder a warder. And during my stay there one prisoner was 
deliberately murdered by two others after a faction fight 
between a lot of Irish and English, in which the warders were 
for some minutes quite unable to interfere. Twenty-four men 
were carried to the hospital dangerously wounded, as to the 
life of some of whom the doctor almost despaired. This oc- 
curred on a day intervening between two visits which I made 
to the establishment. Within a month of the same time three 
men had escaped, of whom two only were retaken; one had 
got clear away, probably to America. This tells little 
for the discipline , and very little for the moral training of 
the men. 

There is no wall round the prison. I must explain that the 
convicts are kept on two islands, those called Boaz and Ire- 
land. At Boaz is the parent establishment, at which live the 
controller, chaplains , doctors , and head officers. But here is 
the lesser number of prisoners, about six hundred. They live 
in ordinary prisons. The other nine hundred are kept in two 
hulks, old men-of-war moored by the breakwaters, at the 
dockyard establishment in Ireland. It was in one of these 
that the murder was committed. The labour of these nine 
hundred men is devoted to the dockyard works. There is a 
bridge between the two islands over which runs a public road, 
and from this road there are ways equally public, as far as the 
eye goes, to all parts of the prison. A man has only to say 
that he is going to the chaplain^s house, and he may pass ail 
through the prison, — with spirits in his pocket if it so please 
him. That the prisoners should not be about without warders 
is no doubt a prison rule ; but where everything is done by the 
prisoners , from the building of stores to the picking of weeds 
and lighting of lamps , how can any moderate number of war- 
ders see everything, even if they were inclined? There Is 
nothing to prevent spirits being smuggled in after dark 
through the prison windows. And the men do get rum, and 
drunkenness is a common offence. Prisoners may work out- 
side prison walls; but I remember no other prison that is not 
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within walls — that looks from open windows on to open roads, 
as is here the case. 

^'And who shaves them?" I happened to ask one of the 
officers. ^'Oh, every man has his own razor; and they have 
knives too, though it is not allowed." So these gentlemen who 
are always ready for faction fights, whose minds are as con- 
stantly engaged on the family question of Irish ver^t^^ English, 
which means Protestant against Catholic, as were those of 
Father Tom Maguire and Mr. Pope, are as well armed for 
their encounters as were those reverend gentlemen. 

The two murderers will I presume be tried , and if found 
guilty probably hanged; but the usual punishment for out- 
breaks of this kind seems to be , or to have been , flogging. A 
man would get some seventy lashes; the Governor of the 
island would go down and see it done ; and then the lacerated 
wretch would be locked up in idleness till his back would 
again admit of his bearing a shirt. ^ ^ But they'll venture their 
sjun," said the officer; ^^they don't mind that till it comes." 
'^fiut do they mind being locked up alone?" I asked. He 
admitted this , but said that they had only six ~ I think six — 
cells, of which two or three were occupied by madmen ; they 
had no other place for lunatics. Solitary confinement is what 
these men do mind, what they do fear; but here there is not 
the power of inflicting that punishment. 

What a piece of work for a man to step down upon ; — the 
amendment of the discipline of such a prison as this ! Think 
what the feeling among them will be when knives and razors 
are again taken from them, when their grog is first stopped, 
their liberty first controlled. They sleep together, a hundred 
or more within talking distance , in hammocks slung at arm's 
length from each other, so that one may excite ten, and ten 
fifty. Is it fair to put warders among such men, so well able 
to act, BO ill able to control their actions? 

" It is a sore task," said the controller who had fallen down 
new upon this bit of work; '4t is dreadful to have to add 
misery to those who are already miserable." It is a very sore 
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task; but at the moment I hardly sympathized with his hu- 
manity. 

So much for the Bermuda practice of divesting these 
rogues of their roguery. And now a word as to the third 
question ; the one question most important , as I regard it , of 
their punishment. Are these men so punished as to deter 
others by the fear of similar treatment? I presume it may be 
taken for granted that the treatment, such as it is, does be- 
come known and the nature of it understood among those at 
home who are, or might be, on the path towards it. 

Among the lower classes , from which these convicts do 
doubtless mostly come, the goods of life are chiefly reckoned 
as being food, clothing, warm shelter, and hours of idleness. 
It may seem harsh to say so thus plainly; but will any philan- 
thropical lover of these lower classes deny the fact? I regard 
myself as a philanthropical lover of those classes, and as such 
I assert the fact; nay, I might go further and say that it is 
almost the same of some other classes. That many have 
knowledge of other good things, wife -love and children- 
love — heart -goods, if I may so call them; knowledge of 
mind-goods, and soul-goods sJso , I do not deny. That such 
knowledge is greatly on the increase I verily believe ; but with 
most among us back and belly, or rather belly and back, are 
still supreme. On belly and back must punishment fall , when 
sinners such as these are to be punished. 

But with us — very often I fear elsewhere, but certainly at 
that establishment of which we are now speaking — there is 
no such punishment at all. In scale of dietary among subjects 
of our Queen , I Should say that honest Irish labourers stand 
the lowest; they eat meat twice a year, potatoes and milk for 
six months, potatoes without milk for six, and fish occasionally 
if near the shore. Then come honest English labourers; they 
generally have cheese, sometimes bacon. Next above them 
we may probably rank the inhabitants of our workhouses; 
they have fresh meat perhaps three times a week. Whom shall 
we name next? Without being anxious to include every shade 
of English mankind, we may say soldiers, and above them 
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sailors; then, perhaps, ordinary mechanics. There must be 
many another ascending step before we come to the Bermuda 
convict, but it would be long to name them ; but now let us see 
what the Bermuda convict eats and drinks every day. 

fie has a pound of meat; he has good meat too, lucky dog, 
while those wretched Bermudians are tugging out their teeth 
against tough carcasses! He has a pound and three oimces of 
bread; the amount may be of questionable advantage, as he 
cannot eat it all ; but he probably sells it for drink. He has a 
pound of fresh vegetables; he has tea and sugar; he has a 
glass of grog — exactly the same amount that a sailor has; 
and he has an allowance of tobacco-money, with permission to 
smoke at midday and evening, as he sits at his table or takes 
his noontide pleasant saunter. So much for belly. 

Then as to back, under which I include a man's sinews. 
The convict begins the day by going to chapel at a quarter- 
past seven : his prayers do not take him long, for the chaplain 
on the occasion of my visit read small bits out of the Prayer- 
book here and there , without any reference to church rule or 
convict-establishment reason. At half -past seven he goes to 
his work, if it does not happen to rain, in which case he sits 
till it ceases. He then works till five , with an hour and a half 
interval for his dinner , grog , and tobacco. He then has the 
evening for his supper and amusements. He thus works for 
eight hours, barring the rain, whereas in England a day 
labourer's average is about ten. As to the comparative hard- 
ness of their labour there will of course be no doubt. The man 
who must work for his wages will not get any wages unless he 
works hard. The convict will at any rate get his wages , and 
of course spares his sinews. 

As to clothes , they have , and should have exactly what is 
best suited to health. Shoes when worn out are replaced. The 
straw hat is always decent, and just what one would wish to 
wear oneself in that climate. The jacket and trousers have 
the word "Boaz" printed over them in rather ugly type; but 
one would get used to that. The flannel shirts, &c. , are all 
that could be desired. 
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Their beds are hammocks like those of sailors , only not 
subject to be swung about by the winds , and not hung quite so 
closely as those of some sailors. Did any of my readers ever 
see the beds of an Irish cotter*s establishment in county C!ork? 
Ah I or of some English cotter's establishments in Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire, and Somersetshire? 

The hospital arrangements and attendance are excellent 
as regards the men's comfort; though the ill-arrangement of 
the buildings is conspicuous , and must be conspicuous to all 
who see them. 

And then these men, when they take their departure, have 
the wages of their labour given to them, — so much as they 
have not spent either licitly in tobacco , or illicitly in extra 
grog. They will take home with them sixteen pounds, eighteen 
pounds , or twenty pounds. Such is convict life in Bermuda, 
— unless a man chance to get murdered in a faction fight 

As to many of the comforts above enumerated, it will of 
course be seen that they are right. The clothes, the hospital 
arrangements, and sanitary provision are, and should be, 
better in a prison than they can , unfortunately , be at present 
among the poor who are not prisoners. But still they must 
be reckoned among the advantages which convicted crime 
enjoys. 

It seems to be a cruel task , that of lessening the comforts 
of men who are, at any rate , in truth not to be envied — are to 
be pitied rather , with such deep, deep pity ! But the thing to 
look to, the one great object, is to diminish the number of 
those who must be sent to such places. Will such back and 
belly arrangements as those I have described deter men from 
sin by the fear of its consequences ? 

Why should not those felons — for such they all are, I 
presume, till the tenn of their punishment be over — why 
should they sleep after Bye? why should their diet be more 
than strong health requires? why should their hours of work 
be light? Why that drinking of spirits and smoking of tobacco 
among men whose term of Ufe in that prison should be a term 
of sufifering? Why those long twelve hours of bed and rest, 
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spent in each other's company, with noise, and singing, and 
j ollity ? Let them eat together, work together, walk together 
if you will; but surely at night they should be separated! 
Faction fights cannot take place unless the fighters hare time 
and opportunity to arrange them. 

I cannot but think that there should be great changes in 
this establishment, and that gradually the punishment, which 
undoubtedly is intended, should be made to fall on the pri- 
soners. ^' Look at the prisoners' rations ! ** the soldiers say in 
Bermuda when they complain of their own; and who can 
answer them? 

I cannot understand why the island governor should have 
authority in the prison. He from his profession can know 
little or nothing about prisons, and even for his own work, — 
or no work, is generally selected either from personal favour 
or from military motives, whereas the prison governor is 
selected , probably with much care , for his specialities in that 
line. And it must be as easy and as quick for the prison 
governor to correspond with the Home Office as for the island 
governor to correspond with the Colonial Office. There has 
undoubtedly been mischief done by the antagonism of different 
authorities. It would seem reasonable that all such establish- 
ments should be exclusively under the Home Office. 
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CHAPTER XXI IL 

Conclusion. 

From Bennuda I took a sailing yessel to New York, in 
company with a rather large assortment of potatoes and 
onions. I had declared daring my unlucky voyage from Kings- 
ton to Cuba that no consideration should again tempt me to 
try a sailing Tessel, but such declarations always go for 
nothing. Amaninhismisery thinks much of his misery; but 
as soon as he is out of it it is forgotten, or becomes matter for 
mirth. Of even a voyage in a sailing vessel one may say that 
at some future time it will perhaps be pleasant to remember 
that also. And so I embarked myself along with the potatoes 
and onions on board the good ship ^^ Henrietta." 

Indeed , there is no other way of getting from Bermuda to 
New York ; or of going anywhere from Bermuda — except to 
Halifax and St. Thomas , to which places a steamer runs once 
a month. In going to Cuba I had been becalmed , starved, 
shipwrecked, and very nearly quaranteened. In going to New 
York I encountered only the last misery. The doctor who 
boarded us stated that a vessel had come from Bermuda with a 
sick man , and that we must remain where we were till he had 
learnt what was the sick man's ailment. Our skipper, who 
knew the vessel in question, said that one of their crew had 
been drunk in Bermuda for two or three days , and had not yet 
worked it off. But the doctor called again in the course of the 
day , and informed us that it was intermittent fever. So we 
were allowed to pass. It does seem strange that sailing vessels 
should be subjected to such annoyances. 1 hardly think that 
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one of the mail steamers going into New York would be 
delayed because there was a case of intermittent fever on 
board another vessel from Liverpool. 

It is not my purpose to give an Englishman's ideas of the 
United States, or even of New York, at the fag end of a 
volume treating about the West Indies. On the United 
States I should like to write a volume, seeing that the govern- 
ment and social life of the people there — of that people who 
are our children — afford the most interesting phenomena 
which we find as to the new world; — the best means of pro- 
phesying, if I may say so, what the world will next be, and 
what men will next do. There , at any rate , a new republic 
has become politically great and commercially active; whereas 
all other new republics have failed in those points, as in all 
others. But this cannot be attempted now. 

From New York I went by the Hudson river to Albany, 
and on by the New York Central Eailway to Niagara; and 
though I do not mean to make any endeavour to describe that 
latter place as such descriptions should be — and doubtless 
are and have been — written , I will say one or two words 
which may be of use to any one going thither. 

The route which I took from New York would be, I should 
think , the most probable route for Englishmen. And as trav- 
ellers will naturally go up the Hudson river by day, and 
then on from Albany by night train , * seeing that there is 
nothing to be seen at Albany, and that these trains have ex- 
cellent sleeping accommodation — a lady, or indeed a gentle- 
man, should always take a double sleeping-berth, a single 
one costs half a dollar, and a double one a dollar. This 
outlay has nothing to do with the travelling ticket; — 
it will follow that he, she, or they will reach Niagara at 
about 4 X.U, 



* It would be well, however, to visit Trenton Falls by the way, which 
I did not do. They are but a short distance from Utica, a town on thi« 
line of railway. 
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In that case let them not go on to what is called the 
Niagara Falls station, but pass over at a station called the 
Suspension Bridge — very well known on the road — to the 
other or Canada side of the water, and thence go to the 
Clifton Hotel. There can be no doubt as to this being the 
site at which tourists should stop. It is one of those cases in 
which to see is to be sure. But if the traveller be carried on 
to Niagara Falls station, he has a long and expensive journey 
to make back ; and the United States side of the water will be 
antagonistic to him in doing so. The ticket from Albany to 
Niagara cost me six dollars ; the carriage from Niagara to the 
Clifton Hotel cost me five. It was better to pay the five than 
to remain where I was; but it would have been better still 
to have saved them. I mention this as passengers to the 
Falls have no sort of intimation that they should get out at 
the Suspension Bridge ; though they are all duly shaken out 
of their berths , and inquired of whether or not they be going 
west. 

Nothing ever disappointed me less than the Falls of Nia- 
gara — but my raptures did not truly commence for the first 
half-day. Their charms grow upon one like the conversation 
of a bnUiant man. Their depth and breadth and altitude, 
their music, colour, and brilliancy are not folly acknowledged 
at the first moment. It may be tiiat my eye is slow ; bat I can 
never take in to its full enjoyment any view or any picture 
at the first glance. I found this to be especially the case at 
Niagara. It was only by long gazing and long listening that 
I was able to appreciate the magnitude of that waste of 
waters. 

My book is now complete, and I am not going to " do the 
Falls ,'* but I must bid such of my readers as may go there to 
place themselves between the rocks and the waters of the 
Horse-shoe Fall after sunset — well affcer sunset; and there 
remain — say for half an hour. And let every man do this 
alone ; or if fortune have kindly given him such a companion, 
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With one who may leaye him as good as alone. But such com- 
panions are rare. 

The spot to which I allude will easily make itself known to 
him, nor will he have any need of a guide. He will find it, of 
course, before the sun shall set. And, indeed, as to guides, 
let him eschew them, giving a twenty-five cent piece here and 
there, so that these men be not ruined for want of custom. 
Into this spot I made my way, and stood there for an hour, 
dry enough. The spray did reach my coat, and the drops 
settled on my hair; but nevertheless, as a man not over de- 
licate, I was dry enough. Then I went up, and when there 
was enticed to put myself into a filthy oil-skin dress, hat, coat, 
and trousers , in order that I might be conducted under the 
Falls. Under the Falls ! Well I had been under the Falls ; 
but still, wishing to see everything, I allowed myself to be 
caparisoned. 

A sable conductor took me exactly to the spot where I had 
been before. But he took me also ten yards further, during 
which little extra journey I became soaking wet through, in 
spite of the dirty oil-cloth. The ducking cost me sixty cents, 
or half a crown. 

But I must be allowed one word as to that visit after sun- 
set; one word as to that which an obedient tourist will then 
see. In the spot to which I allude the visitor stands on a broad 
safe path, made of shingles, between the rock over which the 
water rushes and the rushing water. He will go in so far that 
the spray rising back firom the bed of the torrent does not in* 
commode him. With this exception, the further he can go 
the better; but here also circumstances will clearly show him 
the spot. Unless the water be driven in by a very strong wind, 
^ve yards make the difference between a comparatively dry 
coat and an absolutely wet one. 

And then let him stand with his back to the entrance , thus 
hiding the last glimmer of the expiring day. So standing he 
will look up among the falling waters, or down into the deep 
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misty pit, from which they reascend in almost as palpable a 
bulk. The rock will be at his right hand , high and hard, 
and dark and straight, like the wall of some huge cayem, 
such as children enter in their dreams. For the first five 
minutes he will be looking but at the waters of a cataract, — 
at the waters , indeed , of such a cataract as we know no other, 
and at their interior curves, which elsewhere we cannot see. 
But by-and-by all this will change. He will no longer be on 
a shingly path beneath a waterfall; but that feeUng of a 
cavern wall will grow upon him, of a cavern deep, deep below 
roaring seas, in which the waves are there , though they do 
not enter in upon him; or rather not the waves, but the very 
bowels of the deep ocean. He will feel as though the floods 
surrounded him, coming and going with their wild sounds, 
and he will hardly recognize that ^ough among them he is 
not in them. And they, as they fall with a continual roar, 
not hurting the ear, but musical withal, will seem to move as 
the vast ocean waters may perhaps move in their internal cur- 
rents. He will lose the sense of one continued descent, and 
think that they are passing round him in their appointed 
courses. The broken spray that rises from the depth below, 
rises so strongly, so palpably, so rapidly, that the motion 
in every direction will seem equaL And then, as he looks on, 
strange colours will show themselves through the mist ; the 
shades of gray will become green and blue, with ever and 
anon a flash of white; and then, when some gust of wind 
blows in with greater violence, the sea-girt cavern will be- 
come all dark and black. Oh, my friend, let there be no one 
thereto speak to thee then; no, not even a heart's brother. 
As you stand there speak only to the waters. 

So much for Niagara. From thence, I went along Lake 
Ontario, and by the St. Lawrence to Montreal, being desirous 
of seeing the new tubular railway bridge which is being 
erected tiiere over the St. Lawrence close to that town. Lake 
Ontario is uninteresting, being altogether too large for 
scenery, and too foggy for sight-seeing if there were anything 
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to see. The travelling accommodation, however, is excellent. 
The points of interest in the St. Lawrence are the thousand 
islands, among which the steamer glides as soon as it enters 
the river; and the rapids, of which the most singolarly rapid 
is the one the vessel descends as it nears Montreal. Both of 
these are very well, but they do not require to be raved about. 
The Canadian towns at which one touches are interesting as 
being clean and large, and apparently prosperous; — also as 
being English, for we hardly reach the French part of Canada 
till we get down to Montreal. 

This tubular bridge over the St. Lawrence, which will 
complete the whole trunk line of railway from Portland on 
the coast of Maine, through the two Canadas, to the States 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, will certainly be one of the most 
wonderful works of scientific art in the world. It is to consist 
of different tubes, resting on piers placed in the river bed at 
intervals sufficient to provide for the free navigation of the 
water. Some of these, including the centre and largest one, 
are ah*eady erected. This bridge will be over a mile and a 
half in length, and will cost the enormous sum of one million 
four hundred thousand pounds, being but two hundred 
thousand pounds short of the whole cost of the Panama rail- 
way. I only wish that the shareholders may have as good a 
dividend. 

From Montreal I went down Lake Champlain to Saratoga 
Springs, the great resort of New Yorkers when the weather in 
the city becomes too hot for endurance. I was there late in 
June, but was very glad at that time to sit with my toes over 
a fire. The country about Saratoga is by no means pretty. 
The waters, I do not doubt, are very healthy, and the hotels 
very good. It must, I should think, be a very dull place for 
persons who are not invalids. 

From Saratoga I returned to New York, and from New 
York sailed for Liverpool in the exceedingly good ship 
"Africa," Captain Shannon. I have sailed in many ves- 
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Bels, but never in one that was more comfbrtable or better 
found. 

And on board this most comfortable of vessels I have now 
finished mj book, as I began it on board that one, of all the 
most uncomfortable, which carried me from Kingston in Ja- 
maica to Cien Fuegos in the island of Cuba. 



THB END. 
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